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It was inevitable, but not unfitting, that the eventful 
journey undertaken by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
last year, when they were the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York, should bear incidental fruit in the shape 
of various books describing the tour. Indeed the wonder 
is, considering the importance and picturesqueness.of the 
subject, that the books have not been more numerous than 


they are. Six special correspondents, representing great . 


newspapers and agencies, enjoyed the privilege of accom- 

panying the heir-apparent and his consort during their 

travels of equal magnificencé and significance. Three 

only out of these six persons produced books about the 

tour ; and they caught the market early, to use a common- 
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place but expressive phrase. The remainder, for reasons 
of their own, kept silence. Then at last, in the fulness 
of time, and at the moment when the Imperial tour had 
been called to mind afresh by the presence in London as 
honoured guests of many of those who had proudly 
played the part of host, the most important volume of 
the group, that of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, was 
issued. It is introduced by a prefatory note, exhibiting 
a truly Scottish precision and caution. 


‘This may be called the authorised account ... but it 
makes no pretension to having an official character ... and 
the writer, while gratefully acknowledging his numerous 
obligations, desires it to be clearly understood that for all 
statements of fact and expressions of — he is alone and 


entirely responsible.’ 


Yet the impression left.on the mind, after careful study 
of a distinctly interesting and thoughtful book, is one of 
regret that Sir Donald Wallace has felt it to be his duty, 
as an authorised but unofficial annalist, to exercise some- 
thing more than his native caution, and to refrain from 
expressing views which he has no doubt formed. That, 
it may be suggested, is a public loss, since in ripe experi- 
ence, in sobriety of judgment, and in knowledge of men 
and cities, Sir Donald Wallace has few equals in his own 
or any other country. 

_ We need make only one more remark about the books. 
The authors, or some of them, have been censured because, 
having spent a few days or a week or two in this or that 
colonial capital, they have formed their opinions almost 


as rapidly as a photographer's plate receives the impression — 


of a scene. ‘Snapshot views’ has been a phrase of re- 
proach in frequent use; but it was not quite a just phrase, 
because it was used in ignorance of the conditions in 
which these travellers in search of knowledge accomplished 
their work. It must be remembered that always, save 
while they were at sea (when they had abundant time 
for reflection), they were in the society of the statesmen, 
the men of business, and the leading thinkers of the 
colonies which they were visiting, and that their colonial 
friends of the moment were never weary of imparting 
information to them by word of mouth and in the form of 
literature. If, on the one hand, they never saw a colonial 
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city in its natural state, the fact remains that they met 
more men of weight willing’ to’ talk than they could have 
hoped to come across in ten times the number of ordinary 
days. The danger which they had to guard against was 
that of learning too much, rather than too little; of 
allowing their minds to be over-coloured by the views 
of the men with whom they conversed; of seeing one 
side of the question only. But they succeeded, one and 
all, in avoiding that peril sufficiently to be able to produce 
conscientious work, full of valuable suggestion to those 
who desire to understand the vast problem of empire, 
both as a whole and in some of its chief ramifications. 

What really was the worth of this unexampled expedi- 
tion? How did it come to pass? Was it successful no 
less than splendid? What light, if any, does it throw 
upon the future of the British Empire? These are the 
questions to which ra poe persons would fain find 
the answer. 

The general conviction has been formed by chrefal 
observers that the journey was a master-stroke of Imperial 
policy, which has been abundantly justified by its results. 
From the last chapter of Sir Donald Wallace’s book it is 
plain that, in his wise judgment, colonial loyalty is ‘a 
composite sentiment in which several. distinct feelings 
and considerations are mingled in various proportions.’ 
The first of these is a feeling of affection for the mother- 
country, animating not. less strongly the coloniai-born 
than him who first breathed in these islands. Next, 
and akin to this sentiment, is the colonial Briton’s proud 
consciousness that he has an inalienable share in the 
glorious history of the nation. ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
and ‘Auld Lang Syne’ epitomise the first sentiment, 
and ‘ Rule Britannia’ summarises the second, which has 
naturally gathered much strength from brotherhood in 
arms during the South African war. It is, however, 
necessary to remark that neither of these feelings can 
reasonably be supposed to animate the Maoris of New 
Zealand, an interesting and by no means unimportant 


race, ardently loyal too, who are at last increasing in’ 


numbers and obtaining genuine benefit from civilisation. 

North American Indians are interesting to the ethnologist, 

though politically of no importance; but their loyalty is 

marked and distinct. French Canadians, or some of them 
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—the books are all somewhat inclined to take too. rose- 
coloured a view of this race—clearly cannot share in 
the affection for a mother-country which is not theirs, 
although they have begun to write their names in our 
national history with their blood. 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider the third in- 
gredient in colonial patriotism. It is simply a passion- 
ate attachment to the dynasty, or rather to Queen 
Victoria and to the memory of her life, and to the King 
as her son and successor. Her long and stainless and 
beneficent reign alone made a united empire possible. 
Her name stood for goodness and purity all the world 
over; and her sex procured for her an affectionate and 
personal veneration which no king could possibly have 
won. These words are a truism now; but the fact which 
they embody is of permanent value. The Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York—we speak of them thus, 
because by these names they will be remembered by the 
countless British citizens who saw them in distant places 
—were welcomed primarily because they were the grand- 
children of Victoria—the Wikitoria of the Maoris, the 
Great White Queen of the Red men. They were esteemed 
and liked later, when they were better known, for their 
personal qualities. In other words, it was real statesman- 
ship, on the part of Queen Victoria and her advisers first, 
in King Edward and his counsellors later, to persuade the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York to take this 
long and laborious journey. The ordeal was no light one, 
but they emerged from it triumphant. 

One more ingredient Sir Donald Wallace finds in 
colonial patriotism; and he describes it, not altogether 
happily, certainly not in sufficiently comprehensive phrase, 
as ‘the newborn sentiment of Imperialism, the rise and 
rapid development of which are among the most remark- 
able facts of recent history.’ This ingredient is mentioned 
here for the moment only to show that it has not been 
forgotten. We shall consider it later at length. At this 
point, however, it must give place to some observations 
upon the manner in which the Duke and Duchess of 
York carried out the arduous and responsible task to 
which they pledged themselves originally at the request 
of Queen Victoria. The scheme had long been in the air. 
Their Royal Highnesses had received an invitation from 
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the Australasian colonies after their marriage in 1893; 
it was renewed by New Zealand after the Diamond 
Jubilee of 1897; Australian Federation offered an un- 
matched opportunity for accepting the invitation; and, 
after that, the extension of the tour to New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Canada, to say nothing of a number of 
interesting places which lay on the way, was but a part 
of the natural order of things. 

The Duke of Cornwall and York was.as little known 
and understood when he left England in March of 1901 as 
it is possible for a prince of the blood to be. Men were 
aware that he had served with credit in the navy, that 
he was highly esteemed and beloved by those who had 
been his shipmates, that he had paid a state visit to 
Ireland, that he had gone through the form of taking 
many academical degrees, that he had laid a large 
number of foundation-stones, that he had sat through 
many ceremonial dinners—in 4 word, that he had per- 
formed satisfactorily the ceremonial duties of his position. 
Certainly none save his intimates were aware, or could be 
aware, that he possessed intellectual powers of no mean 
order, a large measure of statesmanlike insight, and a 
considerable capacity for thought on original and indepen- 
dent lines, Of the Duchess, as was inevitable, even less 
was known by the public at large. 

The tour had hardly begun when, from Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, Colombo, Kandy, and Singapore, speeches 
were reported showing judgment, insight, and study. 
Then from Australia, where the business in hand was 
of real importance—it had been mainly a matter of 
formalities, entertainments, and spectacles before—from 
far New Zealand, from Natal, from South Africa and 
Canada, came reports of royal deliverances, concerned 
with matters of real weight, which excited general admira- 
tion. But ‘peering littlenesses’ were prepared with an 
explanation of this phenomenon. ‘At the Duke's com- 
mand,’ they urged, ‘are the services of Sir Arthur Bigge, 
the quiet and tactful private secretary of Queen Victoria, 
of Sir John Anderson, a brilliant and judicious civil ser- 
vant, and of that sagacious man of long and varied ex- 
perience, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace.’ And it is as 
true that, for the most part, the Duke read his speeches 
from type-written documents, as it is certain that he 
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availed himself.of the assistance of these excellent 
advisers: Every word was of moment; the occasions 
for speeches were such that promiscuous and ill-con- 
sidered oratory would have been a grave error. But 


the colonial audiences which listened, and the men who — 


followed the Duke in his wanderings, were none the less 
deeply impressed by the sincerity and the sympathy of 
his tone, no less than by the excellence of his ‘elocution. 
It, was clear that the inspiring thought, the dominating 
ideas: were his, and that, through all the pomp of cere- 
monial, he was a keen observer with an eye to the:future. 
Once or twice, notably during an unplanned visit at 
Auckland to a banquet of old veterans of the Maori wars 
and young soldiers freshly returned from South Africa, 
the Duke spoke earnestly and fluently, without prepara- 
tion: Finally, when the tour had been brought to an end, 
and he, as Prince of Wales, addressed a brilliant gathering 
under the historic roof of the Guildhall, it was plain to 
all hearers that the speech was not read, but spoken, and 
that the thoughts and ideas were those of a speaker who 
had a mind of his own. Then, at last, it was realised 
that the heir-apparent had reflected earnestly upon the 
state of the national commerce and the national strength 
for military purposes, and that he had every intention of 
making his views known and his wishes felt. He bade 
the city and the nation to ‘wake up’; and they were at 
least roused to recognition of his worth. » 

Speeches marked by sincerity and by real sympathy 
were the foundation of the Duke’s popularity in every 
colony. Perhaps the most noteworthy occasion on which 
his tone: went home to the hearts of men was at Maritz- 
burg. Then Duke and Duchess alike were mourning the 
death of the Empress Frederick, of which they had heard 
but a few days before, and the Duke was addressing those 
who had suffered most cruelly during the war. | i 


 *In this cause you gave of your best; and here at the 
heart of the Colony the thought comes home with increased 
intensity how few amongst those whom I am addressing have 
not suffered and’ made ‘sacrifices on account of the war. We 
offer our deepest sympathy with all, and especially with those 
who have sent their dear ones to the front, never to return. 
These sacrifices have not been in vain. Never in our history 
did the pulse of the Empire beat more in unison; and the 
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blood which has been shed on the veldt has sealed for ever 
our unity, based upon a common loyalty and determination 
to share, each of us according to our strength, the common 


an: octasion to which the 
phrase, too often used carelessly, ‘never-to-be-forgotten’ 
was justly applicable; and it was a pity that the author- 
ised if unofficial historian of the tour should have been 
away at Ladysmith inspecting that classic ground. But it 
was the first and almost the only time that Sir Donald 
Wallace, as ‘he puts it gaily, played truant. 

An unaffected manner, an unassuming dignity, and 
many of those little acts of kindness showing that con- 
sideration for the feelings and convenience of others, 
which is the true mark of that rare product a gentle- 
man, endeared the Duke to all colonists. Also most of 
them, being themselves ‘good men of their hands,’ liked 
him all the better when they saw that his seat on a horse 
was sound, and when they learned on good authority 
that he was not merely a good shot but entitled to take 
a high place amongst the best shots of his country. In 
Australia there was little to shoot, but there was enough 
in Victoria to give the Duke a fair bag of quail, with 
only one miss in a day’s shooting—a more than creditable 
record. In Canada there was duck-shooting of the very 
best, and His Royal Highness acquitted himself well. 
Again, in Canada his keen interest in a splendid struggle 
at lacrosse was much appreciated by the Canadian 
public. Does any man think these things too trivial for 
mention? The answer is that such actions tended to 
enhance the popularity of one who was 
and that the accumulation 9>f little things tells. 

Particularly welcome to Australians, New Taalanders; 
and Canadians, was the frank recognition in the Duke's 
speeches of the complete democracy which prevails in the 
Empire south of the Line, especially in New Zealand, and 
his perception that it went hand in hand with warm 
personal loyalty.’ At levées and receptions practically all 
sorts and conditions of men were admitted; rules as to 
costumes were much relaxed; and even a President of 
the United States could hardly beat the quaint little 
entry in statistics collected by direction of the Duke— 
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‘Number of persons with whom His Royal Highness 


shook hands, circa 35,000. They were certainly not. 


shaken in vain. 

Good as was the impression made by the Duke, it 
was not better than that left, especially in Australia and 
Canada, by the winning ways and the sympathetic manner 
of the Duchess. It was noticed by the Australian women 
that she possessed, even more completely than the Duke, 
the faculty of seeming to be interested ; and warm-hearted 
mothers were won over immediately by the inquiries 
which she, a mother parted from her children for duty’s 
sake, made after their sons and daughters. Is it pre- 
sumptuous to add that the contrast between the amaz- 
ingly libellous portraits of the Duchess which preceded 
her arrival upon Australian shores and her bright face 
and sunny smile when she came, enhanced her popularity 
not a little. Presumptuous or no, it is sober. truth. 
Canada became her slave, at once and for ever, when, 
before the eyes of tens of thousands of people, she stepped 
forward at Ottawa to speak words of woman’s sympathy 
to the blind trooper Mulloy, who had lost his sight at 
Witpoort. He came up to receive his medal with Lieut 
Holland, who had already been decorated with the Victoria 
Cross. ‘Both receive an enthusiastic ovation from the 
crowd, and their Royal Highnesses talk with them for 
some time, says Sir Donald Wallace, whose persistent 
use of the historic present is one of the few blots upon 
his style; but there was more in the scene than that. 
The statue of the Queen unveiled, the fine Parliament 
buildings in the background, the black figure of the 
Duchess bending towards the maimed man, the Duke 
standing by in the scarlet and busby of a Fusilier colonel, 
the bareheaded statesmen, Sir Wilfrid Laurier amongst 
them, and the vast masses of people in that ‘magnificent 

square, than which, in its way, there is nothing finer in 
the British Empire, made a memorable and a touching 
scene. 

We may now return to the fourth ingredient of 
colonial patriotism—according to Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace’s analysis of that complex sentiment—which he 
describes as ‘the newborn sentiment of Imperialism.’ He 
reminds us, in a too brief passage, that only a few years 
ago the larger Colonies were not indisposed to detach them- 
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selves gradually from the mother-country; and that the 
mother-country, regarding them as a burden rather than 
as a support, was almost ready to allow them to go their 
own way. The centrifugal forces have now yielded to 
the centripetal, and it may be safely said that there is no 
colony which so much as dreams of separation, although 
the material inducements indirectly. offered to Eastern 
Canada by the United States are very considerable, 
Enlightened self-interest, ‘shrewd calculation, as Sir 
Donald Wallace says, is undoubtedly a potent cause of 
this change. The leading statesmen of the Colonies, of 
Australia and of New Zealand in particular, have been 
quick to recognise the danger to their interests involved 
in the growth of the colonising ambition of the great 
European Powers, especially Germany and France. 


‘They know very well that, under the domination of any of 
the continental Powers, the commercial and political freciiot 
which they now enjoy would be lost for ever.’ 


Germany, by her action in New Guinea and in Samoa, 
and France, in relation to New Caledonia and the New 
Hebrides, have excited their alarm. In like manner the 
Roman Catholics of French Canada generally, and their 
spiritual leaders in particular, are sensibly aware that 
under neither of the great. republics of the world, that of 
France or of the United States,* would their religion be 
treated on terms nedarly so favourable as those which it 
now enjoys. 

The conviction, then, that unity is strength, and that 
only under the Imperial flag can adequate protection for 
joint and several interests, in the face of expanding and 
aggressive European Powers, be obtained, is the first 
element in this ‘newborn sentiment of Imperialism, so 


* In passing, we would enter a mild protest against Sir D. M. Wallace’s 
use of the word ‘ American,’ which he confines to citizens of the United 
States. He quotes, for instance, without disapproval, the following sentence 
from a guide-book, touching Niagara and its vicinity: ‘Here Indians, 
French and British, Americans and Canadians, have contended for the 
supremacy of the Lake region.’ He must surely have noticed during his 
travels that nearly all educated Canadians resent bitterly this wrong use of 
the word. They are Canadians, but they are none the less Americans ; and 
they are by no means disposed to concede to citizens of the United States 
this monopoly of a territorial title which verbo rightfully toall inhabitants 
of the continent. , 
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far as the Colonies are concerned. But there is also 
another element, arising from the harmonising effect 
which union exerts upon internal conditions. There is 
a firm conviction that freedom and good government, 
equal justice and religious liberty, opportunities for 
development given to the individual and to the com- 
munity, are to be found in their full measure of com- 
pleteness only under the Union flag. It is in this con- 
viction, abiding and unalterable, that the main strength 
of the British Empire consists. Yet its existence is really 
one of the miracles of history ; and the memories of men 
are so short that it cannot be amiss to explain why the 
loyalty of the Colonies, priceless as it is, is a thing which 
Great Britain had, until quite recent times, no logical 
right to expect. . 

That remarkable book, the ‘ Life of Sir William Moles- 
worth,’ causes the reader of this century to wonder, not 
that the colonies which are now the United States 
separated themselves from us, but that any considerable 
colony was content to retain the connexion. Molesworth 
and the little group of earnest men who were associated 
with him, Charles Buller, Lord Durham, Roebuck, and 
Lord Sydenham, were real empire-builders; and they 
nearly all of them died young. Buller was forty-two at 
his death ; Lord Durham, the real saviour of Canada, was 
forty-eight, when he died practically broken-hearted ; 
neither Molesworth nor Lord Sydenham attained the age 
of forty-six. But their work was done for ever. They 
perceived not merely the blindness and the futility of the 
old system of government by the Colonial Office, but also 
the glorious future of the Empire when its flag should 
float over peoples really free. Of the old system Buller 
said—and Molesworth quoted him in the House of 
Commons in 1849— 


‘It has all the faults of an essentially arbitrary govern- 
ment in the hands of men who have little personal interest 
in the welfare of those over whom they rule; who reside at 
a distance from them; who never have ocular experience of 
their condition ; who are obliged to trust to second-hand and 
one-sided information, and who are exposed to the operation 
of all those sinister influences which prevail wherever publicity 
and freedom are not established. . . . Such power is exercised 
in the faulty manner in which arbitrary, secret, and irrespon- 
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sible power must be exercised over distant communities. It 
is exercised with great ignorance of the real condition and 
feelings of the people subjected to it ; it is exercised with that 
presumption, and, at the same time, in that spirit of mere 
routine, which are the inherent vices of bureaucratic rule; it 
is exercised in a mischievous subordination to intrigues and 
cliques at home, and intrigues and cliques in the Colonies. 
And its results are a system of constant procrastination and 
vacillation, which occasion heart-breaking injustice to indi- 
viduals, and continual disorder in the communities subjected 
to it. These are the results of the present system of colonial 
government, and must be the results of every system which 
subjects the internal affairs of a people to the will of a distant 
authority not responsible to anybody.’ 


This was an indictment grave indeed againet ‘that 
‘government by the misinformed, with responsibility to 
the ignorant, which Sir William Molesworth condemned. 
But it was only too fully deserved, for those were days of 
strange blindness. They were aaye't in which a Colonial 
Secretary (Lord Hobart) could say,* 


‘If you continually send thieves to one place, it must in 
time be supersaturated. Sydney now, I think, is completely 
saturated. We must let it rest and purify for a few years, 
till it begins to be in a condition again to receive.’ 


Well might Sir William Molesworth say of und an iatinbs 
of power: 


‘Now, I ask him’ i iy John Russell), ‘how do we treat 
that precious inheritance? By transportation we stock it with 
convicts; we convert it into the moral dungheap of Great 
Britain ; and we tell our colonists that thieves and felons are 
fit to be their associates.’ 


If New South Wales was thus ill-treated, Gashede was 
even- worse off in other ways. The story of Canadian 
troubles and how they were ended has become a common- 
place of history, and has lately received full and interest- 
ing treatment in Mr Bernard Holland’s thoughtful book, 
‘imperium et Libertas.’ It is merely alluded to here to 
point the happy contrast between the present day and 
‘sixty years since,’ between the beginning and the end 


* Egerton’s ‘ British Colonial Policy,’ p. 264. 
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of the late Queen’s reign. For the change in Canada 
the credit has usually been attributed to Lord Durham; 
and Mr Richard Garnett has lately shown* that, notwith- 
standing a well-known epigram, the attribution is, in the 
main, correct. Had the old system continued, it can hardly 
be doubted that Canada and Australia would, in no long 
time, have followed the example of the United States. 
That they did not do so, that the Colonies are now bound 
to’ Great Britain in such a manner as to make the Duke 
of York’s tour possible, is the work of Molesworth and 
a few others whose names have never yet received the 
honour they deserve. Surely it was something approaching 
to political inspiration which enabled Molesworth to see 
in the coming years ‘a system of States clustered round 
the central hereditary monarchy of England,’ and to 
prophesy that, if the Colonies were governed justly, ‘they 
would gladly and willingly come to the aid of the mother- 
country in any just and necessary war.’ The whole 
Manchester school was against Molesworth, but after he 
died in 1855 Mr Gladstone admitted publicly that he had 
been a great benefactor to his country ‘by maintaining 
the true principles of colonial government at a time when 
the truth on this subject was exceedingly unpopular.’ He, 
Durham, Sydenham, Roebuck, Hume, Buller, and Wake- 
field may be regarded as the founders of colonial freedom 
and of its direct fruit, colonial loyalty. 

The change in the attitude and feelings of the Colonies 
is indeed remarkable, but after all it is not so remark- 
able as the general change of feeling in the mother- 
country, of which, indeed, it was not the cause but the 
consequence. The British attitude of mind towards the 
Colonies was based upon the engrained prejudices of 
centuries, upon theories which had the sanction of tradi- 
tion, and upon the instincts of a governing race. That so 
momentous a change should have taken place during the 
last generation, in a time of peace and prosperity, when no 
great danger threatened the State, and without the support 
of any statesmen of the first rank save Mr Forster and 
Lord Rosebery; or any first-rate writer except Sir John 
Seeley, is indeed remarkable. It is true that an immense 
stimulus has been given by recent events, and by the 


* ‘English Historical Review,’ Apri) 1902, p, 268, 
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energy and decision of Mr Chamberlain. But before the 
late war began, and before Mr Chamberlain put himself 
at the head of the movement, the work was done, so far 
at least as the thoughtful part of the nation is concerned ; 
and so great a change has rarely passed over the mind of 
a people in so short a time. Doubtless, there are still some 
unconverted, but at the present moment the danger seems 
to be rather that the enthusiasm of the converted may. 
result in a clamour for premature measures, which may 
damage the cause they have at heart. What is wanted 
is not good-will, but thought and information. 

It will be remembered that Sir John Anderson, a civil 
servant of brilliant attainments employed in the Colonial 
Office, attended the Duke of York all through the Imperial 
tour. That fact is an index of the new colonial policy. 
‘Government by the misinformed’ is gone for ever, 
although ‘ responsibility to the ignorant’ may continue 
to be more or less of a fact for some time to come.* Sir 
John Anderson, then, has passed through an experience, 
the value of which cannot be exaggerated, at a peculiarly 
fortunate time; for the question of the hour is what form 
Imperial unity is to take, if, indeed, it is to take any set 
form at all; and Sir John Anderson may be relied upon 
to have brought homea shrewd and sober comprehension 
of the various difficulties which stand in the way of the, 
formal federation of the British Empire. On this point 
Sir Donald Wallace has some interesting and important 
observations to make; and it is for this reason that the 
concluding pages of a book which would deserve to live 
in any case, by reason of its brightness and completeness, 
are possessed of exceptional value. His general impres- 
sions are expressed as follows :— 


‘My experience during the tour convinced me, not only 
that the Colonies are thoroughly loyal to the throne—that 
has become a truism—but that they aspire to some kind of 
closer union with the mother-country and with each other; 
and that they are ready to make any sacrifices that may be 
necessary in defence of the great Empire of which they are 
proud to form a. part. From these premises some of my 


* The general ignorance would, however, be considerably reduced if 
telegraphic communications could be cheapened, and if the Australian 
newspapers, which are quite rich, would dissolve their unholy compact not 
to compete against one another in the provision of news. 
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English friends are inclined to draw the conclusion that a 
great conference should be called together at once for the 
purpose of drawing up a Federal constitution, and that within 
a very few years we might have a Federal Council sitting in 
London discussing Imperial affairs, and voting supplies for 
Imperial purposes. Such is not the opinion of . the best 
colonial authorities whom I have had the opportunity of 
consulting. They consider that any attempt to mould the 
present vague aspirations into hard and fast legislative enact- 
ments would be premature. The good seed has been sown in 
fertile soil, but it must be allowed time to germinate and 
bear fruit in a natural way. Paper constitutions prepared 
hurriedly out of crude materials are generally of little prac- 
tical value, and are not at all in accordance with our habitual 
modes of action. To an exchange of views there can be no 
objection, but a formal conference would probably bring into 
prominence many latent differences of opinion which need not 
at present be accentuated. Certainly it would not—unless I 
am. strangely misinformed—result in the creation of a Federal 
Council and the voting of supplies for Imperial | purposes. 
From many quarters I have received warnings that the 
Colonies would look with profound distrust on any proposal 
tending to restrict the large measure of independence which 
they at present enjoy, and that they would not at all like the 
idea of being brought under the authority of a body outside 
their own limits, even if they should have a voice in its 
deliberations’ (p. 459). 


In estimating the weight of these impressions of Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace it is right to remember his 
long and honourable history, and his practical experience 
of statesmanship in far countries generally, and in this 
particular case to reflect that the expression, ‘the best 
colonial authorities whom I have had the opportunity of 
consulting,’ means a great deal. It includes all the leading 
statesmen, in office and in opposition, in Australia and in 
the separate states which go to make the Commonwealth, 
in New Zealand, in Canada, and in South Africa—where 
the question is certainly not yet ripe for solution. More- 
over, these pages are the only part of the book in which 
Sir Donald Wallace really commits himself to a definite 
expression of opinion. The caution, almost the anxiety, 
of his tone, are therefore the more impressive. Yet it is 
by no means certain that, in this case, he has been as 
cautious as he might have been in formulating his 
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premises. That the Colonies aspire to some kind of closer. 
union with the mother-country is certain ; but that is not. 
all. Sir Donald Wallace tells us that they aspire also to 
some kind of closer union ‘ with each other.’ That is a 
very different proposition, and it is one of which it is 
somewhat difficult to perceive the supporting evidence. 
We can find no evidence in any of these books of the 
existence of such a desire; and the policy pursued by 
New Zealand upon the question of federation, when 
Australasia alone was concerned, seems to point in the 
opposite'direction. There is, however, abundant evidence 
of a desire to reach some kind of agreement by which the 
merchants and manufacturers of the mother-country and 
of the Colonies should play into one another’s hands, so to 
speak, to the exclusion of foreigners, and to their mutual 
benefit. This is one of the points on which the foremost 
men of the Empire have been summoned to confer, not 
too formally be it hoped, upon the occasion offered by the 
great gathering of the representatives of constituent parts 
of the Empire for the coronation of King Edward VII. 

In Canada, between which and Australia and New 
Zealand there is plenty of healthy jealousy, taking the 
form of ambition to serve the mother-country best, the 
objection to a strong and central Executive Council is at 
least as strong as it is anywhere else. In this connexion 
Sir Donald Wallace quotes the words of a member of the 
present Canadian Government. He does not name him ; 
but he saw far more of Sir Wilfrid Laurier than of any 
other Canadian politician, and carried away a deep admi- 
ration for his qualities. 

‘During the whole of the long journey’ (he says) ‘ west- 
wards and eastwards my state-room adjoined his car, and I 
had the privilege of spending much time with him, both use- 
fully and agreeably. His intimate knowledge of the country, 
and his broad, statesmanlike views, not to speak of his wide 
culture, thoughtful kindness, and personal charm, made him 
the most delightful of travelling companions’ (p. 428), 


It may therefore have been Sir Wilfrid Laurier who said, 


‘Do not be in a hurry; the question is not yet ripe. Above 
all, do not imagine that Canada could be induced to furnish 
an annual fixed subsidy for Imperial purposes. We prefer to 
strengthen the Empire in other ways. Take, for example, the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway, by which we have created, at our 
own expense, a continuous line of communications between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports; or think of the improvements we 
have made by telegraphs and ocean liners in the communica- 
tions between England and the Far East. Such things, which 
directly benefit the Dominion, are indirectly a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of Imperial unity, . . . Believe me, the 
best way of strengthening the Empire is not to rush into 
premature centralisation, but to strengthen the constituent 
parts, and to develop trade relations between them’ (p, 461). 


As to the wisdom underlying this utterance there can 
be no doubt, although it is necessary to point out that 


one passage in it might leave a false impression that the © 


Canadian Pacific Railway was built directly by the 
Canadian Government. This, of course, was not the case; 
and there are not wanting those who urge that, vast as 
are the benefits which the construction of the C.P.R. (as 
it is familiarly called) has conferred upon Canada, the 
price paid in concessions of land to the corporation, which 
ran the risk and built the line, was too large. But that 
view is clearly wanting in precision of thought. The 
price paid by the Government took the form of land 
which was almost without value until the railway made 
it accessible. All increase in the value of that land can 
be set down justly as gain for the state, as well as for 
the corporation; and there surely cannot be many, if 
any, instances in which a corporation has grown rich so 
rapidly, not only without injury to the state or to indi- 
dividuals, but to the advantage of the whole community. 
The labourer was indeed worthy of his hire, for he, and 


he alone, has made the unity of Canada a real and accom- — 


plished fact. Better communications by steamship, by 
rail, and by telegraph—these, and not formal federation, 
are the real needs for the unity of the Empire. 


Sir Donald Wallace speaks of the futility of ‘paper. 
constitutions prepared hurriedly out of crude materials.’. 


The metaphor would have been more apt and complete, 
perhaps, if he had mentioned cast-iron constitutions, 
which, once broken, could never be repaired. Some day, 


perhaps, the Empire may have a Federal constitution of' 
wrought steel; but that must come of itself; it must be [ 


forged by the hand of- destiny, perhaps after its constit- 


uent parts have been heated in the furnace of adversity. | Pope 
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To pour the half-molten metal into the mould now, or to 
attempt to pour it, would be to invite calamity. If, to 
continue the figure, it did not explode at once in the 


’ pouring, it would be but a poor and brittle product after- 


statesman ? * 


‘I am, of course, in of any feasible thst 
will bring about a closer union between the various portions 
of the Empire, but I have not yet seen any plan ‘worked out 
by which this can be done. The proposal that there should 
be a Parliamentary federation of the Empire I regard as im- 


lv practicable. I greatly doubt whether England would agree 


that the Parliament, which has sat during so many centuries 
at Westminster, should be made subsidiary to a Federal Legis- 
lature. But however this may be, I am sure that Canada 
would never consent to be taxed by a central body sitting at 
London, in which she would have practically no voice; for her 
proportionate number of members in such an assembly would 
amount to little more than an honorary representation. That 
form of Imperial Federation is an idle dream, So also, in my 
judgment, is the proposal to establish a uniform tariff through- 
out the Empire. No colony would ever ate, its right to 
control its fiscal policy.’ 


At present, it may the 
is rather for the Colonies to desire to control the fiscal 
policy of the mother-country than for any central 


authority to dream of controlling the fiscal policy of ~ 


individual colonies. There is also sound reason in Sir 
Donald Wallace's warning, words (p. 466) 


‘I wish to warn our Federationists at home that, in the 
preparation of any definite schemes, it might be well to 
respect, in a greater measure than’ they usually do, the indi- 
viduality of the various units of which our sporadic, eee 
geneous Empire is composed.” 


The fault of ‘our Federationists at probably 
consists in a lack of knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
various parts of the Empire and their ‘peoples ; and from 
it follows the failure to respect them: Nor is this ignor- 


ance, with its necessary pacalian federa- 


Man of he gh Hon. Sr John Maem, GB, Jw 
Pope, vol. ii, p. 215. rt 
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tionists at home; for both are visible in Australia ‘itself, | 


brief as the history of federation has been. « These ‘fiscal 
questions are distinctly burning; and, although there is 
room for confidence that they will be settled eventually; 
there is one other ‘question, divided into two parts, which 
cannot be regarded without apprehension. It is’ the 
question inyolyed in the ery for a White Australia. , Sir 
Donald, Wallace treats this matter with a discretion, 
shown mainly i in omissions, which is doubtless ; 
He expresses the view, unquestionably correct, that the 
object of the Labour party, which is very strong, is not to 
develope the resources of Australia, but to keep Australia 
as a comfortable preserve for themselves and ‘for ‘their 
children after them. It is not exactly a noble aim, but it 
is an intelligible one. It’accounts for'a set determination 
to keep out ‘cheap Chinese labour,’ and Japanese labour 
dlso. ‘This last resolve, by the way, may not be entirely 
conyenient to an Empire which has’ recently contracted a 
solemn alliance with Japan. 

But, this is far, very far, indeed, from being the ey 
question. It is outside Queensland that the ery for a 
White Australia has its main strength; it, is -inside 
Queensland that, if the cry is to be effectual in the end, 
the price must be paid... Three industries, the pastoral, 
the mining, and the sugar-growing, give Queensland more 
than’ eleven millions a year to expend purchasing what 
it: requires in foreign markets. If the Kanaka labour goes, 
the sugar industry,-and the money invested in. it, must 
of necessity perish also. White men simply cannot' work 
and ‘trash’ the cane in tropical Queensland; and a Visit 
to Queensland usually suffices to modify the views of the 
most ardent abolitionist. Such a visit is said, indeed, to 
have influenced the views of Mr Barton himeelf ; and it 
is noteworthy that, although he brought in the Pacific 
Islanders’ Bill, his arguments in its support dealt not so 
much ‘with the merits of the ‘measure as with the votes 
which had been given in its favour during the Federal 
elections. But we must not permit ourselves to discuss 
the subject ; ithas been introduced here simply to show 
how ‘necessary itis for federationists, even in a single 
continent, ‘to respect the individuality of the various 
units.’ Travel, and the knowledge accumulated by travel, 
are the only medicines which can enable statesmen to avoid 
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the dangers arising from lack of necessary knowledge. 
But one deduction may safely be made. If one part of 
Australia be as foreign as Quéensland is! to the’rest, how 
much greater would be the risks and difficulties of federa- 
tion ‘upon a grander and even a world-wide scale? 

‘ Festina lente’ is the parting caution of Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace; and it is needed. The recurrence of 
the word ‘ premature” in ‘his’ observations points to’ a 
vague’ belief that formal federation will come to ‘pass’ at 
some future date ; yet with that belief goes hand in hand 
a prudent apprehension: of the ‘dangers of ‘évéry definits 
scheme’ which has, so’ far, been ‘devised ‘by the ingenuity 
of man. It was said by one of old time, ‘There can be no 
truth without definition’; but’ he was a theologian; and 
there are differences of opinion about even this dogma. 
On the other hand, the manner in which the Colonies 
ralliéd to the aid of the mother-country in ‘her need, 
even in ‘the face of crass discouragement, proves that 
there can be true sentiment, réal ‘loyalty, and ‘heartfelt 
affection, without any definition whatever. Surely the 
lesson to be learned is that, to use the words of a South 
Australian to Sir Donald Wallace (p. 463), 


ithe evolution of the Empire may safely be let to time and 
the developing genius of the British race. 


The South Australian, be it ‘observed, did ‘not ‘say 


evolution of federation,’ but ‘the evolution of the Empire”; - 


and he was wise. In a word, conferences for the exchange 
of opinions upon commercial or other points may ‘do a 
world of good, but there is little reason for believing that 
a Federal Council in the future would be fraught with 
less danger than a Federal ‘Council to-day ;' and of 'the 
latter all thoughtful’ men are afraid. The 'real bonds of 
Imperial unity are as close now as they could be under 
any formal scheme of federation ; and the evolution’ of 
the Empire may very safely be left: to the forces ‘happily 
described by the unknown sage of South Australia. “Let 
us beware lest that which some would fain mould tii 
shape ne shattered: in tie moulding. 
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Art. IL—CHARLES DICKENS, 
Ir is only when such names as Shakespeare's or Hugo's 
rise and remain as the supreme witnesses of what was 
highest in any particular country at any particular time 
that there can be no question among any but irrational 
and impudent men as to the supremacy of their greatest. 
England, under the reign of Dickens, had other, great 
names to boast of which may well be allowed to challenge 
the sovereignty of his genius. But as there certainly was 
no Shakespeare and no Hugo to rival and eclipse his 
glory, he will probably and naturally always be accepted 
and acclaimed as the greatest Englishman of his genera- 
tion. His first works or attempts at work gave; little 
more promise of such a future than if he had been a 
Coleridge or a Shelley. No one could have foreseen what 
all may now foresee in the ‘Sketches by Boz’—not only a 
quick and keen-eyed observer, ‘a chiel amang us takin’ 
notes’ more notable than Captain Grose’s, but a great 
creative genius. Nor could any one have foreseen it in 
the early chapters of ‘ Pickwick ’—which, at their best, do 
better the sort of thing which had been done fairly well 
before. Sam Weller and Charles Dickens came to life 
together, immortal and twin-born. In ‘Oliver Twist’ the 
quality of a great tragic and comic. poet or dramatist in 
prose fiction was for the first time combined with the 
already famous qualities of a great. humorist,.and a 
born master in the arts of narrative and dialogue... .. 
Like the early works of all other great writers whose 
critical contemporaries have failed to elude the: kindly 
chance of beneficent oblivion, the early works of Dickens 
have been made use of to depreciate his later, with the 
same enlightened and impartial candour which on the 
appearance. of ‘Othello’ must doubtless have deplored 
the steady. though gradual decline of its author's genius 
from the unfulfilled promise of excellence held forth by 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ There may possibly be some 
faint and flickering shadow of excuse for the dullards, if 
unmalignant, who prefer ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ to the riper 
and sounder fruits of the same splendid and inexhaustible 
genius, Admirable as it is, full of life and sap and savour, 
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the strength and the weakness of youth are so singularly 
mingled in the story and the style that readers who knew 
nothing of its date might naturally have assumed that it 
must have been the writer’s first attempt at fiction. There 
is perhaps no question which would ‘more thoroughly 
test the scholarship of the student than this:—What do 
you’ know of Jane Dibabs and Horatio Peltiogrus? At 
fourscore and ten it might be thought‘ too late:a week’ 
for a reader to revel with insuppressible delight in a first 
reading of the chapters which enrol all worthy readers in 
the company of Mr Vincent Crummles; but I can bear 
witness to the fact that this effect was produced on a 
reader. of that age who had earned honour and respect in 
public life, affection and veneration in private. | It is not, 
on the other hand, less curious and significant that Sydney — 
Smith, who had held.out against Sam Weller, should have 
been conquered by Miss Squeers; that her letter, which 
of all Dickens's really good things is perhaps the most 
obviously imitative and suggestive of its model, should 
have converted so great an elder humorist to appreciation 
of a greater than himself; that the echo of familiar fun, 
an echo from the grave of Smollett, should have done 
what, finer and more original strokes of comic genius had 
unaccountably failed to do. But in all criticism of such 
work the merely personal element of the critic, the natural 
atmosphere in which his mind or his insight works, and 
uses its faculties of appreciation, is*really wad lant 
thing to be taken into account. 

No mortal man or woman, no human non or girl, can 
resist the fascination of Mr and Mrs Quilp, of Mr and 
Miss Brass, of Mr Swiveller and his Marchioness; but 
even the charm of Mrs Jarley and her surroundings, the 
magic which enthrals us in the presence of a Codlin and 
a Short, cannot mesmerise or hypnotise us into belief that 
the story of ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ is in any way a 
good story. But it is the first book in which the back- 
ground or sétting is often as impressive as the figures 
which can hardly be detached from it in our remembered 
impression of the whole design, From Quilp’s Wharf to 
Plashwater Weir Mill Lock, the river belongs to Dickens 
by right of conquest or creation. The part it plays in 
more than a few of his books is indivisible from the parts 
played in them by human actors beside it or upon it. Of 
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such actors in this book, the most famous as an example 
of her creator's power as a master of pathetic tragedy 
would: thoroughly deserve her fame if she were ‘but 4 
thought more human and more credible. ‘The child’ has 
néver a touch of childhood about her; she isan impeccable 
and invariable portent ‘of devotion, without a moment's 
lapse into the humanity of frailty in temper or in conduct, 
Dickens: might:as well have fitted her with a pair of wings 
ationce. A woman might: possibly be as patient, as re- 
sourceful, as indefatigable in well-doing and as faultless 
in perception of the right thing to do; it would ‘be diffi- 
cult to make her deeply interesting, but she might be 
made more or less of an actual creature. But a child 
whom nothing can ever irritate, whom nothing can ever 
baffle, whom nothing can ever misguide, whom nothing 
ean ‘ever delude, and whom nothing can ever dismay, is 
@ monster as inhuman asa baby with two heads. 

' Outside the class which excludes all but the highest 
masterpieces of poetry it is difficult to find or to imagine 
a faultless work of creation—in other words, a faultless 
work of fiction; but the story of ‘Barnaby Rudge’ can 
hardly, in common justice, be said to fall short of this 
crowning praise. And in this’ book, even if not im any of 
its precursors, an appreciative reader must recognise a 
quality of humour which will remind him of Shakespeare, 
and perhaps of Aristophanes. The impetuous and irre- 
préssible volubility of Miss Miggs, when once her eloquence 
breaks loose and finds vent like raging water or fire, is 
powerful enough to overbear for the moment any slight 
‘ebjection which ‘a severe morality might suggest with 
respect to the rectitude and propriety of her conduct. | It 


‘a toiling, moiling, constant-working, 
fault-with, never-giving-satisfactions, nor-having-no-time-to- 
clean-oneself, potter's. wessel,’ whose ‘only becoming occupa- 
tions is to. help young flaunting pagins to brush and comb and 
titiwate theirselves into whitening and suppulchres, and leave 
the‘ young men to think that there an’t a bit of padding in it 
‘nor no pinching-ins nor fillings-out nor pometarns : nor deceits 
nor eattlily Wwanities,” 


To have made tialignity as delightful for’ an 
simplicity, and Miss Miggs as enchanting as Mrs Quickly 
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or, Mrs Gamp, is an. of dramatic 


But the advance is. even more, notable 
and memorable than;this,. The pathos, indeed, is too cruel; 
the tortures of the idiot’s mother and the murderer's: — 
are so fearful that, interest.and sympathy, are, wellnig 
_ superseded or everbalanced: by a sense, of, horror,.rather 
than of pity; magnificent as is the power of. dramatic 
invention which animates every scene in every stage, 
her martyrdom. Dennis. is the first of those 
and, wonderful ruffians, with two vile faces under one 
frowsy hood, whose.. captain -or, commander-in-chief. is 
Rogue Riderhood more. fearful. by far, though. not (one 
would hope) more natural, than ,;Henziet,,Cousin, who 
could hardly, breathe,;when, fastening rope, round 
‘Esmeralda’s neck,‘ tant la, chose, lapitoyait’ ;..a divine 
touch) of surviving humanity. which would haye, been 
impossible to the more horrible -hangman whose mortal 
agony in immediate. prospect, of .the ,imminent, gallows 
is;as terribly memorable as anything in the tragedy. of 
fiction or the poetry of prose. His fellow hangbird) is a 
figure no less admirable throughout, all, his stormy and 
fiery career till the last; moment; and then he drops, into 
poetry. Nor. is it. poetry above, the reach of Silas Wegg 
which ‘ invokes the (curse, of all its victims on that, black 
tree, of which he_is ripened fruit,’ The, writer's im- 
pulse-was noble ; \but its expression,or its effusion. is such 
as, indifference may. deride and, sympathy. must deplore. 
Twice only did the greatest English writer of. his day 
imake use of history’: as a background or a stage for fiction ; 
the use made of, it, in ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ is even more ad- 
mirable in the lifelike tragedy and the terrible comedy 
‘its. presentation than the use made A Tale. 
Two Cities”)... 
Dickens was Pc right in his preference of ‘ David 
Copperfield’ to all his other masterpieces ; ,it,is only among 
dunces that it is held improbable or impossible for,a great 
“writer to judge aright of his own, work: at, its best, to 
select and to prefer the finest, and the fallest example, of 
‘his. active genius;, but, when. all deductions, have been 
made from the acknowledgment, due to the, eounter-claim 
of «Martin Chuzzlewit,’.the.fact remains that, in’ that un- 
equal and irregular masterpiece his comic and his tragic 
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genius rose now and then to the very highest pitch of all. 
No son of Adam and no daughter of Eve on this God’s 
earth, as his occasional friend Mr Carlyle might have 
expressed it, could have imagined it possible—humanly 
possible—for anything in later comedy to rival the un- 
speakable perfection of Mrs Quickly’s eloquence at its 
best ; at such moments as when her claim to be acknow- 
ledged as Lady Falstaff was reinforced, if not by the 
spiritual authority of Master Dumb, by the correlative 
evidence of Mrs Keech; but no reader above the level of 
intelligence which prefers to Shakespeare the Parisian 
Tbsen and the Norwegian Sardou can dispute the fact that 
Mrs Gamp has once and again risen even to that unimagin- 
able supremacy of triumph. 

At the first interview vouchsafed to us with the ador- 
able Sairey, we feel that no words can express our sense 
of the divinely altruistic and devoted nature which finds 
utterance in the sweetly and sublimely simple words— If 
I could afford to lay all my feller creeturs out for nothink, I 
would gladly do it: sich is the love I bear ’em.’ We think 
of little Tommy Harris, and the little red worsted shoe 
gurgling in his throat; of the previous occasion when his 
father sought shelter and silence in an empty dog-kennel ; 
of that father’s immortally infamous reflection on the 
advent of his ninth; of religious feelings, of life, and the 
end of all things ; of Mr Gamp, his wooden leg, and their 
precious boy; of her calculations and her experiences 
with reference to birth and death ; of her views as to the 
expediency of travel by steam, which anticipated Ruskin’s 
and those of later dissenters from the gospel of hurry and 
the religion of mechanism ; of the contents of Mrs Harris's 
pocket; of the incredible incredulity of the infidel Mrs 
Prig; we think of all this, and of more than all this, and 
acknowledge with infinite thanksgiving of inexhaustible 
laughter and of rapturous admiration the very greatest 
comic poet or creator that ever lived to make the life of 
other men more bright and more glad and more perfect 
than ever, without his beneficent influence, it possibly or 
imaginably could have been. 

The advance in power of tragic invention, the increased 
strength in grasp of character and grip of situation, which 
distinguishes Chuzzlewit from Nickleby, may be tested by 
comparison of the leading villains. Ralph Nickleby might 
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almost have walked straight off the boards on which the 
dramatic genius of his nephew was employed to bring into 
action two tubs and a pump: Jonas Chuzzlewit has his place 
of eminence for ever among the most memorable types of 
living and breathing wickedness that ever were stamped 
and branded with immortality by the indignant genius of 
a great and unrelenting master. Neither Vautrin nor 
Thénardier has more of evil and of deathless life in him. 
It is not only by his masterpieces, it is also by’ his 
inferior works or even by his comparative failures that 
the greatness of a great writer may be reasonably judged 
and tested. We can measure in some degree the genius 
of Thackeray by the fact that ‘Pendennis,’ with all its 
marvellous wealth of character and humour and living 
truth, has never been and never will be rated among his 
very greatest works. ‘Dombey and Son’ cannot be held 
nearly so much of a success as ‘Pendennis.’ I have 
known a man of the very highest genius and the most 
fervent enthusiasm for that of Dickens who never could 
get through it. There is nothing of a story, and all that 
nothing (to borrow a phrase from Martial) is bad. The 
Roman starveling had nothing to lose, and lost it all: the 
story of Dombey has no plot, and that a very stupid one. 
The struttingly offensive father and his gushingly sub- 
missive daughter are failures of the first magnitude. 
Little Paul is a more credible child than little Nell; he 
sometimes forgets that he is foredoomed by a more than 
Pauline or Calvinistic law of predestination to die in the 
odour of sentiment, and says or thinks or does something 
really and quaintly childlike. But we get, to say the 
least, a good deal of him; and how much too little do we 


get of Jack Bunsby! Not so very much more than of old 


Bill Barley; and yet' those two ancient mariners are 
berthed for ever in the inmost shrine of our affections. 
Another patch of the very brightest purple sewn into the 
sometimes rather threadbare stuff or groundwork of the 
story is the scene in which the dissolution of a ruined 
household is so tragicomically set before us in the 
breaking up of the servants’ hall: And when we think 
upon the cherished names of Toots and Nipper, Gills and 
Cuttle, Rob the Grinder and good Mrs Brown, we are 
tempted to throw conscience to the winds, and affirm that 
the book is a good book. 
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But even if we admit that here was an interlude of 
comparative failure, we cannot but feel moved to acclaim 
with all the more ardent gratitude the appearance of 
the next.and perhaps the greatest. gift, bestowed on us 
by this magnificent and immortal benefactor, ‘David 
Copperfield, from the first chapter to the last, is unmis- 
takable by, any eye above the level and beyond, the 
insight of a beetle’s as one of the masterpieces to which 
time can only add a new charm and an,unimaginable 
value. .The narrative is as coherent, and harmonious as 
that of,‘‘Tom Jones’; and to say this is to try it by 
the, very highest and apparently the most unattainable 
standard, But I must venture to reaffirm my. conyiction 
that even the glorious masterpiece of Fielding’s radiant 
and beneficent genius, if in some points superior, is by, no 
means superior in all, Tom is a far completer and more 
living type of gallant boyhood and generous young man- 
hood than David; but even the lustre of Partridge is 
pallid and lunar beside the, noontide glory of ,Micawher. 
Blifil is a more poisonously plausible villain than. Uriah: 
Sophia Western remains unequalled except. by, her. sister 
heroine Amelia as a perfectly credible and adorable type 
of young. English womanhood, naturally) ‘like of 
Shakespeare’s. women,’ socially as fine and true a, lady.as 
OCongreve’s Millamant or Angelica. But even so large- 
minded and liberal a genius as Fielding’s could never 


have conceived any figure like Miss Trotwood’s, any group 


like that of the Peggottys, .,As easily, could it; have 
imagined and, realised the. magnificent setting of. the 
story, with its, homely)foreground of. street or wayside 
and its background of tragic sea... 

.., The perfect excellence of this ‘masterpiece has: perhaps 
done. some undeserved injury to the less impeccable works 


of genius which immediately succeeded it. But,in ‘ Bleak 


House’ the daring experiment of combination or alterna- 

tion which divides a story between narrative in the third 
person and narrative in the first is justified and vindicated 
by its singular and fascinating success. ‘Esther's narra- 
tive’ is as good as her creator's; and no enthusiasm. of 


praise could overrate the excellence of them both. , For 


wealth and variety of character none of. the; master's 
works can be said to,surpass and few can be said:to equal 
it. When all necessary allowance has been made for 
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occasional unlikeliness in detail or questionable methods 
of exposition, the sustained interest and the terrible 
pathos of Lady Dedlock’s tragedy will remain unaffected 
and unimpaired. Any reader can object that a lady 
visiting a slum in the disguise of a servant would not 
have kept jewelled rings on her fingers for the inspection 
of a crossing-sweeper, or that a less decorous and plausible 
way of acquainting her with the fact that a scandalous 
episode in her early life was no longer a secret for the 
family lawyer could hardly have been imagined than the 
public narrative of her story in her own drawing-room 
by way of an evening's entertainment for her husband 
and their guests. To these objections, which any Helot 
of culture whose brain may have been affected by habitual 
indulgence in the academic delirium of self-complacent 
superiority may advance or may suggest with the most 
exquisite infinity of impertinence, it may be impossible to 
retort an equally obvious and incensiderable objection. 
But to a far more serious charge, which even now 
appears to survive the confutation of all serious evidence, 
it is incomprehensible and inexplicable that Dickens should 
have returned no better an answer than he did. Harold 
Skimpole was said to be Leigh Hunt; a rascal after the 
order of Wainewright, without the poisoner’s compara- 
tively and diabolically admirable audacity of frank and 
fiendish self-esteem, was assumed to be meant for a 
portrait or a caricature of an honest man and a man of 
unquestionable genius. To this most serious and most 
disgraceful charge Dickens merely replied that he never 
anticipated the identification of the rascal Skimpole with 
the fascinating Harold—the attribution of imaginary 
villainy to the original model who suggested or supplied 
a likeness for the externally amiable and ineffectually 
accomplished lounger and shuffler through life. The 
simple and final reply should have been ‘that indolence 


was the essential quality of the character and conduct 


and philosophy of Skimpole—‘a perfectly idle man: a 
mere amateur,’ as he describes himself to the sympathetic 
and approving Sir Leicester; that Leigh Hunt was one of 
the hardest and steadiest workers on record, throughout 
a long and chequered life, at the toilsome trade of letters ; 
and therefore that to represent him as a heartless, and 
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enterprise, as lifelike a design after the life, as it would 
have been to represent Shelley as a gluttonous and 
canting hypocrite or Byron as a loyal and unselfish friend. 
And no one as yet, I believe, has pretended to recognise 
in Mr Jarndyce a study from Byron, in Mr Chadband a 
libel on Shelley. 

Of the two shorter novels which would suffice to pre- 
serve for ever the fame of Dickens, some readers will as 
probably always prefer ‘Hard Times’ as others will prefer 
‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ The later of these is doubtless 
the most ingeniously and dramatically invented and con- 
structed of all the master’s works; the earlier seems to 
me the greater in moral and pathetic and humorous 
effect. The martyr workman, beautiful as is the study 
of his character and terrible as is the record of his 
tragedy, is almost too spotless a sufferer and a saint; 
the lifelong lapidation of this unluckier Stephen is some- 
what too consistent and insistent and persistent for any 
record but that of a martyrology; but the obdurate and 
histrionic affectation which animates the brutality and 
stimulates the selfishness of Mr Bounderby is only too 
lamentably truer and nearer to the unlovely side of life. 
Mr Ruskin—a name never to be mentioned without rever- 
ence—thought otherwise; but in knowledge and insight 
into character and ethics that nobly minded man of 
genius was no more comparable to Dickens than in sanity 
of ardour and rationality of aspiration for progressive 
and practical reform. 

As a social satirist Dickens is usually considered to 
have shown himself at his weakest; the curious and 
seemingly incorrigible ignorance which imagined that the 
proper title of Sir John Smith's wife was Lady John 
Smith, and that the same noble peer could be known to 
his friends and parasites alternately as Lord Jones and 
Lord James Jones, may naturally make us regret the 
absence from their society of our old Parisian friend 
Sir Brown, Esquire ; but though such singular designa- 
tions as these were never rectified our removed from 
the text of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ and though a Lady Kew 
was as far outside the range of his genius as a Madame 
Marneffe, his satire of social pretension and pretence was 
by no means always ‘a swordstroke in the water’ ora 
flourish in the air. Mrs Sparsit is as typical and immortal 
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as any figure of Moliére’s; and the fact that Mr Sparsit 
was a Powler is one which can never be forgotten. | 

There is no surer way of testing the greatness of a 
really great writer than by consideration of his work at 
its weakest, and comparison of that comparative weak- 
ness with the strength of lesser men at their strongest 
and their best. The romantic and fanciful comedy of 
‘Love’s Labour's Lost’ is hardly a perceptible jewel in 
the sovereign crown of Shakespeare ; but a single passage 
in a single scene of it—the last of the fourth act—is more 
than sufficient to outweigh, to outshine, to eclipse and 
efface for ever the dramatic lucubrations or prescriptions 
of Dr Ibsen—Fracastoro of the drama—and his volubly 
grateful patients. Among the mature works of Dickens 
and of Thackeray, I suppose most readers would agree in 
the opinion that the least satisfactory, if considered as 
representative of the author's incomparable powers, are 
‘Little Dorrit’ and ‘The Virginians’; yet no one above 
the intellectual level of an Ibsenite or a Zolaist will doubt 
or will deny that there is enough merit in either of these 
books for the stable foundation of an enduring fame. 

The conception of ‘ Little Dorrit’ was far happier and 
more promising than that of ‘Dombey and Son’; which 
indeed is not much to say for it. Mr Dombey is a doll; 
Mr Dorrit is an everlasting figure of comedy in its most 
tragic aspect and tragedy in its most comic phase. Little 
Dorrit herself might be less untruly than unkindly de- 
seribed as Little Nell grown big, or, in Milton’s phrase, 
‘writ large.’ But on that very account she is a more 
credible and therefore a more really and rationally 
pathetic figure. The incomparable incoherence of the 
parts which pretend in vain to compose the incomposite 
story may be gauged by the collapse of some of them 
and the vehement hurry of cramped and halting inven- 
tion which huddles up the close of it without an attempt 
at the rational and natural evolution of others. It is like 
a child’s dissected map with some of the counties or king- 
doms missing. Much, though certainly not all, of the 
humour is of the poorest kind possible to Dickens; and 
the reiterated repetition of comic catchwords and tragic 
illustrations of character is such as to affect the nerves no 
less than the intelligence of the reader with irrepressible 
irritation. But this, if he be wise, will be got over and 
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kept under by his sense of admiration and of gratitude 
for the unsurpassable excellence of the finest passages 
and chapters. The day after the death of Mr Merdle is 
one of the most memorable dates in all the record of 
creative history—or, to use one word in place of two, in 
all the record of fiction. The fusion of humour and 
horror in the marvellous chapter which describes it is 
comparable only with the kindred work of such creators 
as the authors of ‘ Les Misérables’ and ‘King Lear.’ And 
nothing in the work of Balzac is newer and truer and 
more terrible than the relentless yet not unmerciful 
evolution of the central figure in the story. The Father 
of the Marshalsea is so pitiably worthy of pity as well as 
of scorn that it would have seemed impossible to heighten 
or to deepen the contempt or the compassion of the 
reader; but when he falls from adversity to prosperity 
he succeeds in soaring down and sinking up to a more 
tragicomic ignominy of more aspiring degradation. And 
his end is magnificent. 

It must always be interesting as well as curious to 
observe the natural attitude of mind, the inborn instinct 
of intelligent antipathy or sympathy, discernible or con- 
jecturable in the greatest writer of any nation at any 
particular date, with regard to the characteristic merits 
or demerits of foreigners. Dickens was once most un- 
justly taxed with injustice to the French, by an evidently 
loyal and cordial French critic, on the ground that the 
one Frenchman of any mark in all his books was a mur- 
derer. The polypseudonymous ruffian who uses and wears 
out as many stolen names as ever did even the most 
cowardly and virulent of literary poisoners is doubtless 
an unlovely figure: but not even Mr Peggotty and his 
infant niece are painted with more tender and fervent 
sympathy than the good Corporal and little Bebelle. 
Hugo could not—even omnipotence has its limits—have 
given a more perfect and living picture of a hero and a 
child, . I wish I could think he would have given it as the 
picture of an English hero and an English child. But I 
do think that Italian readers of ‘ Little Dorrit’ ought to 
appreciate and to enjoy the delightful and admirable 
personality of Cavalletto. Mr Baptist in Bleeding Heart 
Yard is as attractively memorable a figure as his excellent 
friend Signor Panco. 
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And how much more might be said—would the gods 
annihilate’ but time’ and space for a ‘worthier purpose 
than that of making two lovers’ happy—of the splendid 
successes to be noted in the least successful book or books 
of this great and inexhaustible writer! And if the figure 
or development of the story in ‘ Littie Dorrit,’ the shape- 
liness in parts or the proportions of the whole, may seem 
to have suffered from tight-lacing in this part and from 
padding i in that, the harmony and unity of the master- 
piece which followed it made ample and magnificent 
amends. In “A Tale of Two Cities’ Dickens, for the 
second and last time, did history the honour to enrol it 
in the service of fiction. This faultless work of tragic and 
creative art has nothing of the rich and various exuber- 
ance which makes of ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ so marvellous an 
example of youthful genius in all the glowing growth of 
its bright and fiery April; but it has the classic and poetic 
symmetry of perfect exeeution and of perfect design. One 
or two of the figures in the story which immediately pre- 
ceded it are unusually liable to the usually fatuous objec- 
tion which dullness has not yet grown decently ashamed of 
bringing against the characters of Dickens: to the charge 
of ‘exaggeration and unreality in the posture or the 
mechanism of puppets and of-.daubs, which found its final 
and supremely offensive expression in the chattering 
duncery and the impudent malignity of so consummate 
and pseudosophical a quack as George Henry Lewes. Not 
even such a past-master in the noble science of defamation 
could plausibly have dared to cite in support of his insolent 
and idiotic impeachment either the leading or the supple- 
mentary characters in ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ The 


pathetic and heroic figure of Sydney Carton seems rather 


to have cast into the shade of comparative neglect the no 

less living and admirable figures among and over which 

it stands and towers in our memory. Miss Pross and Mr 

Lorry, Madame Defarge and her husband, are equally 

: indisputably to be recognised by the sigh of eternal 
e. 

' Among the highest land:harks of success ever reared 
for immortality by the triumphant genius of Dickens, the 
story of ‘Great Expectations’ must for ever stand eminent 
beside that of ‘David Copperfield.’ These are his great 
twin masterpieces. Great as they are, there is nothing in 
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them greater than the very best things in some of, his 
other books: there is certainly no person preferable and 
there is possibly no person comparable to Samuel Weller. 
or to Sarah Gamp. Of the two childish and boyish auto- 
biographers, David is the better little fellow though not 
the more lifelike little friend ; but of all first chapters is 
there any comparable for impression and for fusion of 
humour and terror and pity and fancy and truth to that 
which confronts the child with the convict on the marshes 
in the twilight? And the story is incomparably the finer 
story of the two; there can be none superior, if there be 
any equal to it, in the whole range of English fiction, 
And except in ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘The Newcomes, if even 
they may claim exception, there can sure}y be found no 
equal or nearly equal number of living and everliving 
figures. The tragedy and the comedy, the realism and 
the dreamery of life, are fused or mingled together with 
little less than Shakesperean strength and skill of hand. 
To have created Abel Magwitch is to be a god indeed 
among the creators of deathless men. Pumblechook is 
actually better and droller and truer to imaginative life 
than Pecksniff: Joe Gargery is worthy to have been 
praised and loved at once by Fielding and by Sterne: 
Mr Jaggers and his clients, Mr Wemmick and his parent 
and his bride, are such figures as Shakespeare, when 
dropping out of poetry, might have created, if his lot had 
been cast in a later century. Can as much be said for the 
creatures of any other man or god? The ghastly tragedy 
of Miss Havisham could only have been made at once 
credible and endurable by Dickens; he alone could have 
reconciled the strange and sordid horror with the noble 
and pathetic survival of possible emotion and repentance. 
And he alone could have eluded condemnation for so 
gross an oversight as the escape from retribution of so 
important a criminal as the ‘double murderer and 
monster’ whose baffled or inadequate attempts are enough 
to make Bill Sikes seem comparatively the gentlest and 
Jonas Chuzzlewit the most amiable of men. I remember 
no such. flaw in any other story I ever read. But in this 
story it may well have been allowed to pass unrebuked 
and unobserved ; which yet I think it should not. _. 
Among all.the minor and momentary figures which 
flash into eternity across the stage of Dickens, there is 
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one to which I have never yet seen the tribute of grateful 
homage adequately or even decently paid. The sonorous 
claims of old Bill Barley on the reader's affectionate and 
respectful interest have not remained without response ; 
but the landlord’s Jack has never yet, as far as I am 
oa re, been fully recognised as great among the greatest 

the gods of comic fiction. We are introduced to this 
lifelong friend in a waterside public-house as a ‘grizzled 
male creature, the “Jack” of the little causeway, who 
was as slimy and smeary as if he had been low water- 
mark too.’ It is but for a moment that we meet him: 


but ‘eternity i is in that moment. 


‘While we ¢ere comforting ourselves by the fire after our 
my, the Jack—who was ‘sitting in a corner, and who had a 
bloated pair of shoes on, which he had exhibited, while we 
were eating our eggs and bacon, as interesting relics that he 
had taken a few days ago from the feet of a drowned seaman 
washed ashore—asked me if we had seen a four-oared galley 
going up with the tide? When I told him No, he said she 
must have gone down then, and yet she “ took up two,” when 
she left there. 

‘“They must ha’ thought better on’t for some réason or 
another,” said the Jack, “and gone down.” 

*“ A four-oared galley, did you say?” said I. 

*“A four,” said the Jack, “and two sitters.” 

‘“ Did they come ashore here?” 

‘“They put in with 4 stone two-gallon jar for some beer. 
I'd ha’ been glad to pison the beer myself,” said - Jack, “ or 
put some rattling physic in it.” 

66 Why ? ” 

why,” said the Jack. He spoke in a 
voice, as if much mud had washed into his throat. 

- *“He thinks,” said the landlord, a weakly meditative man 
with a pale eye, who seemed to rely greatly on his Jack, “he 


thinks they was, what they wasn’t.” 


'* T knows what I thinks,” observed the Jack. . 

*“ You thinks Custum ’Us, Jack?” said the landlord... 

**T do,” said the Jack. 

*“Then you're wrong, Jack.” 

66 AM I ! ” 

‘In the infinite meaning of -his reply and his. boundless. 
confidence in his views, the Jack took one of his bloated shoes. 
off, looked into it, knocked a few stones out of it on the 
kitchen floor, and put it’on again. He did tliis with the air 
Vol, 196.—No, 391, D 
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of a Jack who was so right that he could afford to do 
anything. 

‘*“ Why, what do you make out that they done’with —_ 
buttons then, Jack?” said the landlord, vaeillating weakly. - 
«Done with their buttons?” returned the Jack. “ Chucked 
*em overboard. Swallered ’em. Sowed ’em, to come up small 
salad. Done with their buttons!” 

‘“Don't be cheeky, Jack,” remonstrated the landlord, in a 
melancholy and pathetic. way. 

** A Oustum ’Us officer knows what to do with his Buttons,” 
said the Jack, repeating the obnoxious word with the greatest 
eontempt, “when they comes betwixt him and his own light. 
A Four and two sitters don’t go hanging and hovering, up 
with one tide and down with another, and both with and 
against another, without there. being Custum ’Us at the 
bottom of it.” Saying which, he went out in disdain.’ 


To join Francis the drawer and Cob the water-bearer in 
an eyer-blessed immortality. 

.This.was the author's last great work: the defects in 
it. are as nearly imperceptible as spots on the sun or 
shadows on.a:sunlit sea, His last long story, ‘Our Mutual 
Friend, superior as it is in harmony and animation to 
* Little Dorrit’ or ‘ Dombey and Son,’ belongs to the same 
class of piebald or rather skewbald fiction. As in the 
first great prose work of the one greater and far greater 
genius then working in the world the cathedral of Notre 
Dame is the one prevailing and dominating presence, the 
supreme and silent witness of life and action and passion 
and death, so in this last of its writer's completed novels 
the real protagonist—for the part it plays is rather active 
than passive—is the river. Of a play attributed on the 
obviously worthless authority of all who knew or who 
could have known anything about the matter to William 
Shakespeare, but now ascribed on the joint authority of 
Bedlam and Hanwell to the joint authorship of Francis 
Bacon and John Fletcher, assisted by the fraternal col- 
laboration of their fellow-poets Sir Walter Raleigh and 
King James I, it was very unjustly said by Dr Johnson 
that ‘the genius of the author. comes in and goes out. with 
Queen Katherine.’ Of this book it might:more justly be 
said that the genius of the author ebbs and: flows with 
the disappearance and the reappearance of the Thames. _ 

‘That unfragrant and insanitary waif of its rottenest. 
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refuse, the incomparable Rogue Riderhood, must always 
hold a chosen place among the choicest villains. of our 
selectest acquaintance. When the genius of his immortal 
creator said ‘Let there be Riderhood, and there was 
Riderhood, a figure of coequal immortality rose reeking 
and skulking into sight. The deliciously amphibious 
nature of the venomous human reptile is so wonderfully 
preserved in his transference from Southwark Bridge 
to Plashwater Weir Mill Lockhouse that we feel it im- 
possible for imagination to detach the water-snake from 
the water, the water-rat from the mud. There is a 
horrible harmony, a hellish’ consistency, in the hideous 
part he takes in the martyrdom: of Betty Higden—the 
most nearly intolerable tragedy in all the tragic work 
of Dickens. Even the unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
grandeur and beauty of the martyred old heroine's 
character can hardly make the wonderful record of her 
heroic agony endurable by those who have. been. so 
tenderly and so powerfully compelled to love and to 
revere her. The divine scene in the children’s hospital 
is something that could only have been conceiyed and 
that could only have been realised by two of the greatest 
among writers and creators: it is a curious and memor- 
able thing that they should haye shone upon our. sight 
together. 

We can only guess what manner of tribute Victor 
Hugo might have paid: to Dickens on reading how Johnny 
‘ ‘bequeathed all he had to dispose of, and arranged his 
affairs in this world.’ But a more incomparable scene 
than this is the resurrection of Rogue Riderhood. That 
is one of the very greatest works of any creator who, ever 
revealed himself as a master of fiction: a word, it should 
be unnecessary to, repeat, synonymous with the word 
creation. The terrible humour of it holds the reader 
entranced alike at the first and the hundredth reading, 
And the blatant boobies who deny truthfulness and realism 
to the imagination or the genius of Dickens, because it 
never condescended or aspired to wallow, in metaphysics 
or in filth, may, be fearlessly challenged, to, match. this 
scene for tragicomic and everlasting truth in ‘the work 
of Sardou or pars of the bisexual George Eliot or the 
masculine Miss Mzevia Mannish.’ M, Zola, had,,he 
imagined it, as undoubtedly his potent and indisputable 
D2 
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genius might have done, must have added a flavour of 


blood and a savour of ordure which would hardly have 


gratified or tickled the nostrils and the palate of Dickens: 
but it is possible that this insular delicacy or prudery of 
relish and of sense may not be altogether a pitiable in- 
firmity or a derisible defect. Every scene in which Mr 
Inspector or Miss Abbey Potterson figures is as lifelike as 
it could be if it were foul instead of fair—if it were as 
fetid with the reek of malodorous realism as it is fragrant 
with the breath of kindly and homely nature. 

The fragmentary ‘Mystery of Edwin Drood’ has things 


in it worthy of Dickens at his best: whether the com- | 


pleted work would probably have deserved a place among 
his best must always be an open question. It is certain 
that if Shakespeare had completed ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men’; if Hugo had completed ‘Les Jumeaux’; or if 
Thackeray had completed ‘ Denis Duval,’ the world would 
have been richer by a deathless and a classic masterpiece. 
It is equally certain that the grim and tragic humours 
of the opium den and the boy-devil are worthy of the 
author of ‘Barnaby Rudge, that the leading villain is an 
original villain of great promise, and that the interest 


which assuredly, for the average reader, is not awakened | 


in Mr Drood and Miss Bud is naturally aroused by the 
sorrows and perils of the brother and sister whose history 
is inwoven with theirs. It is uncertain beyond all reach 
of reasonable conjecture whether the upshot of the story 
would have been as satisfactory as the conclusion, for 
instance, of ‘David Copperfield’ or ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ or 
as far from satisfactory as the close of ‘ Little Dorrit’ or 
* Dombey and Son.’ 

If Dickens had never in his life undertaken the writing 
of a long story, he would still be great among the im- 
mortal writers of his age by grace of his matchless ex- 
eellence as a writer of short stories. His earlier Christmas 
books might well suffice for the assurance of a lasting 
fame; and the best of them are far surpassed in excellence 
by his contributions to the Christmas numbers of his 
successive magazines. We remember the noble ‘Chimes, 
the delightful ‘Carol,’ the entrancing ‘Cricket on the 
Hearth,’ the delicious Tetterbys who make ‘The Haunted 
Man and the Ghost’s Bargain’ immortal and unghostly, 
and even the good stolid figure of Clemency Newcome, 
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which redeems from the torpid peace of absolute non- 
entity so nearly complete a failure as ‘The Battle of Life’; 
but the Christmas work done for ‘Household Words’ and 
‘All the Year Round’ is at its best on a higher level than 
the best of these. ‘The Wreck of the Golden Mary’ is 
the work of a genius till then unimaginable—a Defoe 
with a human heart. More lifelike or more accurate in 
seamanship, more noble and natural in manhood, it could 
not have been if the soul of Shakespeare or of Hugo had 
entered into the somewhat inhuman or at least insensi- 
tive genius which begot Robinson Crusoe on Moll Flanders. 

Among the others every reader will always have his 
special favourites: I do not say his chosen favourites; he 
will not choose but find them; it is not a question to be 
settled by judgment but by instinct. All are as good of 
their kind as they need be: children and schoolboys 
soldiers and sailors, showmen and waiters, landladies and 
cheap-jacks, signalmen and cellarmen: all of them actual 
and convincing, yet all of them sealed of the tribe of 
Dickens; real if ever any figures in any book were real, 
yet as unmistakable in their paternity as the children of 
Chaucer, of Shakespeare, or of Fielding. A modest and 
honest critic will always, when dealing with questions of 
preference in such matters, be guided by the example of 
the not always exemplary Mr Jingle— not presume to dic- 
tate, but broiled fowl and mushrooms—capital thing!’ He 
may in that case indicate his own peculiar addiction to the 
society of Toby Magsman and Mr Chops, Captain Jorgan, 
Mr Christopher (surely one of the most perfect figures 
ever drawn and coloured by such a hand as Shakespeare's 
or Dekker’s or Sterne’s or Thackeray’s), Mrs Lirriper and 
Major Jackman, Dr Marigold, and Barbox Brothers. The 
incredible immensity, measurable by no critic ever. born, 


of such a creative power as was needed to call all these 


into immortal life would surely, had Dickens never done 
any work on a larger scale of invention and construction, 
have sufficed for a fame great enough to deserve the 
applause and the thanksgiving of all men worthy to 
acclaim it, and the contempt of such a Triton of the min- 
nows as Matthew Arnold. A man whose main achieve- 
ment in creative literature was to make himself by painful 
painstaking into a sort of pseudo-Wordsworth could pay 
no other tribute than that of stolid scorn to a genius of. 
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such inexhaustible force and such indisputable originality 
as that of Charles Dickens. It is not always envy, I hope 
and believe, which disables and stupefies such brilliant 
and versatile examples of the minor poet and the minor 
critic when appreciation of anything new and great is 
found impossible for their self-complacent and  self- 
centred understanding to attain. It is just that they 
cannot see high enough; they were born so, and will 
please themselves ; as they do, and always did, and always 
will. And not even the tribute of equals or superiors is 
more precious and more significant than such disdain or 
such distaste as theirs. 

These Christmas numbers are not, because of their 
small bulk, to be classed among the minor works of 
Dickens: they are gems as costly as any of the larger in 
his crown of fame. Of his lesser works the best and most 
precious is beyond all question or comparison ‘The Un- 
commercial Traveller’; a book which would require another 
volume of the same size to praise it adequately or aright. 
Not that there are not other short studies as good as its 
very best among the ‘reprinted pieces’ which preserve 
for us and for all time the beloved figure of Our Bore, 
the less delightful figures of the noble savage and the 
begging-letter writer, the pathetic plaint of Mr Meek, and 
the incomparable studies and stories of the detective 
police. We could perhaps dispense with ‘Pictures from 
Italy,’ and even with ‘American Notes,’ except for the 
delicious account or narrative or description of sea-sick- 
ness, which will always give such exquisite intensity of 
rapture to boys born impervious to that ailment and sus- 
ceptible only of enjoyment in rough weather at sea as 
can hardly be rivalled by the delight of man or boy in 


Mrs Gamp herself. But there is only one book which I 


cannot but regret that Dickens should have written; and 
I cannot imagine what evil imp, for what inscrutable 
reason in the unjustifiable designs of a malevolent Provi- 
dence, was ever permitted to suggest to him the perpetra- 
tion of a ‘Child’s History of England.’ I would almost 
as soon train up‘a child on Catholic or Calvinistic or 
servile or disloyal principles as on the cheap-jack radical- 
ism which sees nothing to honour or love or revere in 
history, and ought therefore to confess that it can in 
reason pretend to see nothing on which to build any hope 
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of patriotic advance or progressive endurance in the 
future. 

A word may be added on the everlasting subject’ of 
editors and editions: a subject on which it ‘really seems. 
impossible that the countrymen of Shakespeare and of 
Dickens should ever be aroused to a sense that the matter 
is really worth care and consideration. Instead of re- 

printing the valuable and interesting prefaces written by 
Dickens for the first cheap, edition of his collected works, 
(a poor little double-columned reissue), the publishers of. 
the beautiful and convenient Gadshill series are good 
enough to favour its purchasers with the prefatory i im- 
portunities of a writer disentitled to express and dis- 
qualified to form an opinion on the work of an English 
humorist. The intrusive condescension or adulation of 
such a commentator was perhaps. somewhat superfluous 
in front of the reprinted Waverley Novels; ‘the offence 
becomes an outrage, the impertinénce becomes impudence, 
when such rubbish is shot, down before the doorstep of 
Charles Dickens. 

It is curious to compare the posthumous fortune of 
two such compeers in fame as Dickens and Thackeray. 
Rivals they were not and could not be: comparison or 
preference of their respective work is a Hits sey fit only to 
be debated by the energetic idleness of bo In life’ 
Dickens was the more prosperous: Thac had 
the better fortune after.death. To the exquisite genius, 
the tender devotion, the faultless taste and the unfailing 
tact of his daughter, we owe the most perfect memorial 
ever raised to the fame and to the character of any great 
writer on record by any editor or commentator or writer. 
of prefaces or preludes to his. work. A daughter of 
Dickens has left us a very charming little volume of 
reminiscences in which we enjoy the pleasure and honour 
of admission to his private presence: we yet await an. 
edition of his works which may. be worthy to stand. beside 
the biographical edition of Thackeray's. So much we. 
ought to have: we can demand and we can desire, a 


more. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
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Art. I1Il—THE ROMANCE OF INDIA. 


1, Kim.’ By Rudyard Kipling. London :; Macmillan, 1901. 
2. Asia and Europe. By Meredith Townsend. London; 


Constable, 1901, 


3. Dans’ Inde. By André Chevrillon. Paris: Hachette,1891. 
4. On the Face of the Waters; From the Five Rivers; and 


other works by Mrs Steele. London: Heinemann, 
‘THE age of romance,’ said Carlyle, ‘has not ceased ; 


it never ceases ; it does not, if we think of it, so much as’ 


very sensibly decline.’ Yet men are agreed in attributing 


the quality of romance to certain circumstances, or lives,’ 


or times, or countries rather than to others. Words lose 
all meaning if we are to call the life of a man who duly 
goes down to his office every day as romantic as that 
of a roving soldier of fortune. Even Ibsen can only 
make it seem so by imparting a crazy element to his 
bourgeois heroes and heroines; and his books leave a 
taste of madness in the memory. Shakespeare, as a rule, 
places normal characters in extraordinary circumstances. 
Ibsen, to get his romance out of ordinary circumstances, 
has to invent abnormal characters. 

What is it that constitutes the idea of a romantic life, 
or book, or scene, or period of history? There must be 
the element of the unusual, the irregular, the varied, 
of the unexpected or mysterious, of the half-hidden and 
the half-revealed. A path which winds through moun- 
tain and forest places is more romantic than a rectilineal 


road across a flat country, because there is no knowing 
what adventure may not be waiting round the corner.’ 
Notre Dame at Paris is more romantic than the Madeleine, 
because it abounds in dim recesses and shadowy aisles, 


and was built by men of long ago whose faith has now 
become somewhat strange to us. Buckingham Palace 


in all its majesty may excite feelings of respectful’ 


astonishment, but does not appeal to the romantic imag-’ 
ination in the same way as the tower of an old Border 
castle half-seen through an opening in a wood. So also’ 
with characters; the obvious, outspoken, plain-sailing, 
eminent citizen, with regular habits and strong views as 
to public policy, uttering the most unimpeachable plati- 
tudes, and of ostensibly correct private life, leaves nothing 
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to the imagination. There is more romance in the idea 
of a passionate Eastern beauty, hidden and barred from 
the world behind her latticed windows, than in that of a 
western society lady, always on view, and engaged in 
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incessant parties and conversations. So, too, the periods 


of time or the countries marked either by feudal anarchy. 
or by the arbitrary power of kings make better hunting- 
ground for the poet or novelist in search of romantic 
incident than do those wherein the constitutional machine 
works with unfailing regularity. Romance is still, to be 
made out of our society, where there is genius to make it. 
Disraeli’s ‘Endymion, for instance, was romance of a 
high order. But if the socialism dreamed of by the 
Fabian Society were to achieve its final triumph over 
individualism, if such motives as patriotism and personal 


ambition and love of independent action were to become 


vieux jeu, and every one were compelled to work his 


allotted spell at some wheel of the social machine, 
romance would indeed die out of the modern world. If 


socialism, as Plato desired, were carried into private life, 


and all relations between the sexes were controlled by the 


State, the book of romance would be closed altogether. 


India has long appealed strongly to the romantic 


imagination of Englishmen, as it did far earlier to that 


of Greeks and Romans. Even in the Middle Ages strange 


objects from that unknown land, travelling slowly by the 
old continental trade-routes, must: have found their way 
to English houses ; but when, in the sixteenth century, 
the more direct sea-borne trade began to set in, the touch 


of the East upon this country became much closer. The 


Elizabethan dramatists abound in allusions to India, 
conceived as a land of gorgeous wealth, full of gold and 


jewels, and ruled by magnificent emperors. It was left 


for later travellers, like Bernier, to discover at the cost 
of what underlying poverty a great centralisation of 


showy wealth may be effected, and how much squalor’ 
and deception furnished a base alloy even to that central 


display. Milton must have talked with travellers who 


had actually been, at ‘Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul,’ 
and had sailed on ‘Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams,” 


During the infernal council Satan sat, 


‘ High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, 
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Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
__ Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.’ 


And Milton’s spacious image, invented to describe Satan’s 
solitary flight towards the gates of hell, shows once more. 
how. his imagination was haunted by the East. 4 
* As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds by equinoctial winds. 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles’... 

. Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring, 

' Their spicy drugs, they on the trading flood — 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 

Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole; so erm 

Far off the flying fiend.’ 


Since Milton wrote, generations of children in quiet halls 
and parsonages have had their imaginations stirred by the 
arrival of strange gifts from the East, queer, many-armed 
godlets, quaint, dim-coloured toys, swords, daggers, and 
bucklers, tiger-skins and teeth, yak-tails and peacock 
feathers, and have felt through these the touch of a 
country wholly unlike their own. 

Englishmen of the eighteenth century—rather a pro-, 
saic and matter-of-fact age at home—were drawn by trade 
into India, and found themselves in the midst of a civil- 
isation far remote from that of Western Europe. The 
Mogul Empire, after the dramatic reign of Aurungzeb, 
was fast going to pieces; every strong man armed kept 
his own house or despoiled that of his neighbour; and 
Mussulman powers from, the north and Hindu powers 
from the south were fighting for the possession of the 
great Indian prize, the vast and fertile plain which 
stretches from the Indus to Lower Bengal. Battles were 
fought. on the most magnificent scale. Soon after Clive's 
easy victory at Plassey came the huge and old-world 
battle of Panipit between the Mohammedans and the 
Mahrattas, in which it is said 100,000 of the latter were 
slain in the fight and the pursuit. What to this’ is 
the bloodshed of Colenso or Paardeberg? Individualism 
ruled with a vengeance; and every kind of adventurer, 
English, French, Afghan, resorted to this promising and 
romantic scene of action. India then drew wild spirits 
from every country, as Africa has done in more recent 
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times. Men born too late to find their natural theatre 
of action in Europe, found it in the East. 
As Mr Meredith Townsend writes in his book, 


It would be hard to explain to the average Englishman how 


interesting Indian life must have been before our advent; 
how completely open was every career to the bold, the enter- 
prising, or the ambitious, The whole continent was open as 
a prize to the strong. ... A brigand, for Sivajee was no 
better, became a mighty sovereign. A herdsman built a 
monarchy in Baroda. A body-servant founded the dynasty 
of Scindiah. A corporal cut his way to the independent 
crown of Mysore. The first Nizam was only an officer of the 
Emperor. Runjeet-Singh’s father was what Europeans would 
call a prefect. There were literally hundreds who founded 
principalities, thousands of their potential rivals, thousands 


more who succeeded a little less grandly, conquered estates, 


or became high officers under the new princes.’ 


It was as though modern Europeans, with their 
‘law and order,’ had stepped suddenly into the earlier 


Middle Ages, at.the break-up of the empire of Charle- 


magne; indeed the step in many ways was. greater. 
Colonel Tod, acting as. British agent in Rajputana, in 
the years 1805 and 1806, when Jeremy Bentham was 


writing his most prosaic prose in England, found himself. 


in the midst of a contest, the cause of which resembled 
that of the Trojan War. Kishna Komari, aged sixteen, 
was the daughter of Rana Bheen, the far-deseended 
Raja of Oodipoor; and the renown of her unseen 
beauty had inflamed the hearts of all the Rajput chiefs. 
Her two great wooers were Juggut Singh, of Jeypoor, 


and that singular character Raja Maun, of Marwar, whose. 


rocky citadel, not unlike Edinburgh Castle, still looks 
across bare plains,from the isolated hill of Jodhpoor. 


‘Kishna Komari, says Colonel Tod, in his Gibbon-moulded __ 


style, ‘was the name of the lovely object, the rivalry 
for whose hand assembled under the banners of her 


suitors ... not only their native chivalry, but all the. 
predatory powers of India; and who, like Helen of old, 


involved in destruction her own and the rival houses.’ The 
story ended more like that of Iphigenia. When, after 


long warfare, both the chief Rajput states were almost 


destroyed, the fierce’ Afghan adventurer, Ameer Khan, 
in the service of Jodhpoor, wished for his own purposes 
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to bring the war to an end. He appeared before the 
palace of the weak prince of Oodipoor and said that either 
his city must be destroyed or that his daughter must die 
to remove the cause of quarrel. ‘This, then, was the 
marriage to which I was foredoomed,’ said the hapless 
princess, as, amid the lamentations of the house, she took 
the poisoned cup. The rest of the story of Raja Maun, 
of Jodhpoor, and all that he did, how his nobles in revolt 
were treacherously slain when invited to a peaceful 
conference ; how Ameer Khan slew that holy man, the 
Brahmin Deonath, the Raja’s spiritual adviser; how 
Maun himself, terror-struck or politically feigning, then 
became for a time an ascetic—are not all these things 


written in the chronicles of Central India? A few years 


later and these things would not have happened, or would 
have been replaced by more intimate mysteries. 


This internecine struggle, kindled by the fatal beauty. 


of the Oodipoor princess, was the last of the romantic 
incidents in the history of Rajputana, before the Pax 
Britannica settled down in all its beneficial dulness upon 
Central India, and the pen replaced the sword. But 
no one who respects the spirit of freedom can read with- 
out emotion the tale of the long heroic struggles of this 
race against Mogul absolutism. ‘There is not,’ says 
Tod, ‘a petty state in Rajasthan that has not had its 
Thermopyle, and scarcely a city that has not produced 
its Leonidas.’ 


Perhaps there never was in England, except during’ 


the Mutiny, a period when so much attention was given 
to Indian affairs as during the few years between the 
end of the American War and the beginning of the French 
Revolution. Sick of western affairs, the English turned 
their minds to the East. It was then that Edmund 
Burke absorbed that vast store of Indian knowledge 


which his vivid imagination transmuted into living — 


visions. It is impossible not to quote from Macaulay 
the splendid passage in which, no doubt truly, he imputes 
to Burke that real knowledge which he himself had 
verified through his eyes. 


‘Out of darkness, and dulness, and confusion, he formed a 
multitude of ingenious theories and vivid pictures, He had, 


in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby man is able . 
to live in the past and in the future, in the distant and in the | 
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unreal. India and its inhabitants were not to him, as to 
most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, but a real 
country and a real people. The burning sun, the strange 
vegetation of the palm and the cocoa-tree, the rice-field, the 
tank, the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, under 
which the village crowds assemble, the thatched roof of 
- the peasant’s hut, the rich tracery of the mosque where 
the imaum prays with his face to Mecca, the drums and 
banners and gaudy idols, the devotee swinging in the air, the 
graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, descending 
the steps to the river-side, the black faces, the long beards, 
- the yellow streaks of sect, the turbans and the flowing robes, 
the spears and the silver maces, the elephants with their 
canopies of state, the gorgeous palanquin of the prince, and 
the close litter of the noble lady—all these things were to 
him as the objects amid which his own life had been passed, 
as the objects which lay on the road between Beaconsfield 
and St James’ Street. All India was present to the eye of 
his mind, from the halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes 
at the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where the gipsy 
eamp was pitched; from the bazars humming like a bee-hive 
with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jungle where the 
lonely courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away 
the hysenas.’ 

At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, books about India began to multiply. 
They were written by men who, sometimes with no break 
at all, spent their whole working lives in India, and who, 
in those pre-railway days, travelling always by road or 
river, had perhaps better opportunities for minute know- 
ledge of the country and its inhabitants than their modern 
successors. Of these books none is more worth i 
than Colonel Tod’s ‘Rajasthan.’ On book-shelves at 
home it must have kindled in many a boy the desire to 
seek the land of chivalrous exploits, and strange, alluring 
scenes. Colonel Tod, with his sound eighteenth century 
classical education, was constantly reminded by what he 
saw of the pagan world in pre-Christian Europe. Another 
excellent observer was as often reminded of that old 
Syrian life of which so vivid a picture survives in the 
Old Testament. Bishop ren travelling through Central 
India in the year 1825, writes 

‘Nothing can be wilder or more savage than these jungles, 
but they contain many spots of great romantic beauty, though 
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the mountains are certainly mere playthings after Himalaya, 
The various tribes of the countries through which I have 
passed interested me extremely ; their language, the circum- 
stances of their habitation, dress and armour; their pastoral 
and agricultural way of life; their women grinding at the 
mill; their cakes baked on the coals; their corn trodden out 
by oxen; their maidens passing to the well; their travellers 
lodging in the streets; their tents, their camels, their shields, 
spears, and coats of mail; their Mussulmans with a religion 
closely copied from that of Moses ; their Hindoo tribes wor- 
shipping the same abominations with the same rites as the 
ancient Canaanites; their false prophets swarming in every 
city ; their judges sitting in the gate; and their wild Bheels 
and Khoolies dwelling like the ancient Amorites in holes and 
clefts of the rocks, and coming down with sword and bow to 
watch the motions or attack the baggage of the traveller, 
transported me back three thousand years, and I felt, myself 
a contemporary of Joshua or Samuel,’ 

In the rowdy capital of the ie lye of Oude, where 
persons of consequence went about with armed servants, 
and ‘even the lounging people of the lower ranks in the 
streets and shop-doors had. their shields over their 
shoulders, and their swords carried sheathed. in one 
hand, the Bishop was reminded of a quite different 
place and period—the streets of London as deseribed_ by. 
Sir Walter Scott in the ‘Fortunes of Nigel.’ Probably 
the streets of Lucknow were, in respect of their turbu- 
lence, more like the streets of Edinburgh as described in 
the ‘ Abbot.’ 

No writer has expressed better than Bishop. Heber 
the feeling, so well known to the earlier Anglo-Indians, 
of night by the banks of the Ganges, when the boat was 
moored to the shore, and the plaintive songs of the people 
were heard from the villages. The scent of strange 
plants, the soft whisper of waving palms, the night-birds 
warbling, the innumerable fireflies floating, rising and, 
sinking in the gloom of the bamboo woods, the mighty 
sacred river lit by the light of a tropical moon—all 
this made the poetic Bishop feel, ‘It is good to be here. 
It is good; but it is also strange to. be here. How, 
strongly the thoughtful Englishman has this feeling when 
he watches the crowds of white-robed pilgrims bathing in 
the Hooghly near Calcutta, or when he sees,’ rising high 
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above the Ganges, the insanely fantastic river-front of 
Benares—most ancient and maddest of. cities—or when, 
in the voluptuous air of Mathura, which still seems 
full of the passionate pleasures of the Divine Herdsman, 
the delicate Brahmin girls bend down from marble 
steps to bathe their hair and arms in the sacred waters 
of Jumna! In the changing element as it flows through 
the unchanging earth, and mirrors its shadows in 
passing, there is always a disquieting analogy to the life 
of man; and these rivers flow through a strange land 
and reflect strange things. 

India is full of the melancholy romance of fallen cities 
and kingdoms and empires ; and'no country teaches more 
clearly the sad vicissitudes of things. A dead. and ruined 
capital around the lonely tower. of the Kutub Minar 
haunts the living Delhi like its shadow.. The land is full 
of ruined temples and tombs, palaces and fortresses, 
which resemble the ghosts of past glories. This was all 
the more vividly felt by earlier travellers in India when, 
in the break-down of the Mogul Empire, so much of 
India was fast relapsing into jungle. Listen to Colonel 
Tod at Chandravat: . 


‘Nature herself, so prolific in these is rapidly cover- 
ing the glories of the Pramaras with an impenetrable veil. 
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The silence of desolation reigns among these magnificent 


shrines, ‘and the once populous streets which religion and 
commerce united to fill ‘with wealthy: votaries are now occu- 
pied by the tiger and the bone, and the scarcely more civilized 
Bhil.’ 


Again, in the same 0a ck land, he writes: 


‘Here, with all the wonders of Aboo, Tarangi, and Chan- 
dravat around us, the one fallen, the other fast sinking into 


decay, we can speculate upon the Hindu. doctrine of the 


destruction of worlds and the passions of their lordly inha- 
bitants. These roads, once crowded with caravans of com- 
merce and of pilgrims, or resounding to the tramp of the 


war-horse, are now little trodden save by the foot of the 


savage Koli, who finds shelter amidst his own ini 
woods and rocks.’ re 


Colonel Tod! was almost the first idlogiiaai who’ had 


visited the temples of Aboo, but now the railroad from 
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Bombay to the north runs by them; the hill is an Indian 
health-station, with the usual English superficial life; and 
its wonderful temples are a staple attraction to the 
tourist. The solitary Indian officer, guided a hundred 
years ago to these temples by native reports of their 
glories, through a desolate land, had, in return for his 
hardships, some sensations which do not belong to the 
wenn traveller, who arrives, perhaps, in company with 

party of European or American tourists, guide-book i in 
oa, and dull ejaculations i in mouth. 

Modern India is a land of singular and disconcerting 
contrasts, due to the extraordinary discrepancy between 
the European with his ideas of civilisation and the 
permanent inhabitants of the country. Sir Alfred Lyall, 
in his Indian poems, has admirably struck the note of 
this contrast in his studies of the Hindu ascetic and the 
Mohammedan fanatic at Delhi. The Czar of Russia may 
remember that when, in 1891, as Czarewitch, he ‘visited 
the Golden Temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar, attended by 
a brilliant crowd of Russian and British officers, his 
attention was arrested by a little, old, almost naked, long- 
haired, shrivelled, ash-smeared devotee, sitting in a corner 
of the marble walk that surrounds the tank in the temple 
inclosure. The prince gazed at the ascetic, but. the world- 
forsaking old man would not even vouchsafe one look in 
return, and wearily turned his head away. Thus the 
inner spirit of the East meets the glories of the West. 

It was as a land of contrasts that India struck one of 
the best. observers among modern travellers, M. Chevrillon; 
who published his reflections in a series of articles in the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ and subsequently as a book, 
entitled ‘Dans Il'Inde.’ At Jeypoor, for instance, he found 
a city still presenting an admirable picture of the old life 
of independent states. It is still a land of feudal barons 
_and armed retainers, of hermits and monasteries, full of 
the gay life of a picturesque and diversified society. 
The cultivated Hindu prince, in whose ruined and long- 
deserted palace of Amber a kid is still daily sacrificed to 
the goddess Kali, has founded at Jeypoor a college, @ 
museum, a school of technical education. : In the college 
the-course. of studies comprises the English classics, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Pope; the philosophers and 
economists, Locke, Adam Smith, Hume, Burke; modern 
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scientific thinkers, especially Herbert Spencer and John 
Stuart Mill, together with the old Oriental philosophies, 
wherein, as the Bengali principal told M. Chevrillon, ‘we 
find contained Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer.’ 
The French visitor found this education superimposed 
upon the life of the streets, which seemed to him a ‘monde 
d'operette, monde de réve,’ with its lords and warriors, 
painted dogs, hunting leopards, falcons, gay caparisoned 
horses, elephants, camels, peacocks, its fanciful houses, 
its ‘temples of the sun’ and ‘palaces of the winds’ and 
‘gates of rubies, its open-air shops where little gods are 
made and sold, its child-like and cheerful people, its women 
who entreat the god for children in the temple before 
the world-old symbol of Siva. Yet even in a Rajput 
state the British intrusion makes itself felt. At the 
railway-station there are the advertisements of sewing- 
machines and whiskies, and the bookstall with its latest 


novels. .In the suburb are a. few English houses, and the. 
inevitable English church, severe, bare, sham-Gothic, for 


all the world like those gaunt erections which you may 
see in South Kensington. ‘Yet,’ says M. Chevrillon, ‘the 
women are dressed like the Hindu contemporaries of. 
Homer. Warriors pass armed with sword and buckler, 
and we are on the territory of the prince who at Bindra- 
bun is building a temple to Krishna.’ And the French 
traveller reflects poetically in such terms as these: 


‘Old ascetics, profound dreamers who wished, twenty cen- 
turies ago, to tear the iridescent veil which illusion weaves on 
the dark background of things, who renounced desire to take 
refuge in indifference and immobility, with what a smile of 
disdainful pity you would regard this western race which 


reigns to-day in your fatherland! They do not believe that. 


this world is a dream, these new-comers. They have not 


ceased to say “I am.” They rejoice in their strength, and 


their will has its way. They act, they build on this world, 


which they believe to be solid rock, and which you know to’ 
be moving sand. What would you say of their haste, their 


fever? What of these boats loaded with worldly goods, of 
these trains which devour space, as if it were important to 
move from one spot to another, to arrive anywhere? But 
what, above all, would you say of this English creed, this 
meagre philosophy which vegetates in a foggy land where 
stunted nature seems to have no sap? of the deistic heresy 
Vol, 196,—No, 391, E 
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which they wish to acclimatise in this home of. speculative 
philosophy? Certainly you would not attempt to enlighten 
them, these people blinded by Maya [illusion], You would 
abandon them to their fussy ignorance, to their pride, and, 
slowly closing your eyelids, you would return with delight to 
your solitary dream, to this contemplation of the eternal and 
unchangeable which brings tranquillity.’ 


M. Chevrillon, taking a traditional French view, is 
unkind to the English Church; but certainly one might 
imagine some such thoughts as these if one passed swiftly 
from a ‘gymkhana’ sports-meeting to a temple of the 
Jains, all quiet and lonely, with a soft sound of doves in 
the air, and spiritually tranquillised by the serene and 
solemn figures of the sages. The Englishman, in his 
religion, as elsewhere, is active, social, and bent on prac- 
tical ends. He feels not so far from home when he 
regards the long lines of Mohammedan worshippers in 
the great court of the mosque at Delhi; they are, like 
himself, people of the book, and believers in one con- 
crete God of action and power. But he is far remote 
from the Hindu blend of polytheism with the highest 
metaphysics ; nor is he in sympathy, as an Italian might 
be, with the symbolic modes of worship. 

‘The Hindu priest,’ says Tod, ‘did not raise the temple for 
heterogeneous multitudes; he calculated that the mind would 
be more. highly excited when left to its solitary devotions 
amidst the silence of these cloistered columns, undisturbed 
save by the monotony of the passing bell, while the surround- 
ing gloom is broken. only by the flare of the censer as 4 
incense mounts above the altar.’ 


It is in the religious atmosphere, above ‘all, of India, 
that the Englishman feels himself to be moving in a 
mysterious, unrealised world, and ‘this feeling is of the 
essence of romance. He does well to resist the seduction 
which this atmosphere exercises upon those too curious. 
about it. He might soon find himself drawn into a path 

as dim and uncertain as that which led Aineas and a 
past to the door of Hades, _—e 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna: | 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 


Retiter in silvis, ubi coelum condidit:umbra) 


Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.’ 


RE 
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The English in India are wise to surround themselves, 
so far as they can, with English atmosphere, and to defend 
themselves from the magic of the land by sport, games, 
clubs, the chatter of fresh-imported girls, and by fairly 
regular attendance at church. They are probably follow- 
ing the instinct of self-preservation ; and certainly, unless 
they remained themselves, they would not keep their 
Indian empire. 

British peace has long ago covered the whole of India. 
The romance of anarchy and military adventure, in which 
Englishmen played so brave a part, has vanished after a 
sudden, tremendous, and brief recrudescence in 1857, or 
has found a degraded substitute in dark palace intrigiies. 
It still exists along the borders; and oné has but to cross 
a river or ascend a mountain- in some places to enter 
a land where men go armed and in fear of their lives, 
much resembling the Highlands in the days of Rob Roy. 
Yet even now in India there is a feeling that’ the sup- 
pressed anarchy is but like rough sea-waves tranquillised 
by a surface film of oil, or like a slumbering voléano. 
Occasional incidents nourish this feeling.’ Only ten years 
ago British officials, who a few hours before had no 
suspicion of danger, found theniselves being put to death 
in front of a dragon idol. India, since the Mutiny, has 
offered a fine field for the novelist of romance. Times of 
recent pacification are the best for this purpose. Romantic 
events in real life are: too absorbing and serious, while 
they are taking place, to allow of fictitious mirroring. 
When they are too remote the fiction loses the charm of 
reality. But when a land is quiet, and yet full of the 
men of a stormier period, or of the children who heard 
tales at their father’s knee, then is the day of the romantic 
novelist. Such was Scotland in the days of Sir Walter 
Seott. In his boyhood, Jacobites and Highlanders who 
had been ‘out in the 45’ were still living. When, a little 
before the Mutiny, men of Sir Alfred Lyall’s generation 
first went out to India, there were still living, and 
talking, plenty of characters, like the old Pindarrie of 
one of his best poems,-who had followed their fathers 
in plundering raids in the ‘time of trouble ’ during the 
first twenty years of the century, and were, not without 
énnui, living the dull life of a pacified land, ruled by 
an alien race. The two Sikh wars and the Mutiny 
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year left their mark upon a generation not yet entirely 
passed away. 

But though India is ripe for its Sir Walter, he has not 
yet been found, nor does it seem likely that he will be. 
Mr Kipling, with all his merits, is not of that calibre. He 
has, indeed, written well of all the phases of English life 
in India; of the society of its headquarters, that blend of 
frivolity ‘and self-sacrificing duty ; of the life of regiments 
at stations or on campaign; the life of lonely officials 
doing their day’s work amid strange, and sometimes weird, 
surroundings. More vividly than any other novelist, he 
has painted the manners and talk of the natives, but even 
Mr Kipling, with his quick eye and early, uncommon 
training, would probably confess that he cannot see far 
beyond outward appearances into the hearts of races 
so remote from our own. This, perhaps, is the reason why 
neither he nor Mrs Steel, while they are both of them 
good at writing short stories of Indian life, have ever suc- 
ceeded in writing a long romance of sustained reality and 
interest, anything approaching to an Indian ‘ Waverley’ 
or ‘Old Mortality. We need hardly say that such high 
praise cannot be given to Mrs Steel's ‘On the Face of the 
Waters, still less to her other long novels. Yet this 
writer often conveys, especially in her Punjab tales, the 
feeling of that part of India which she best knows. 
English society in India, for the purposes of the novelist, 
is too much confined to people within certain limited age, 
class, and professions, and is too much cut off from the 
life of the people. No Western, perhaps, can know the 
life of that people well enough to venture safely beyond 
a short impressionist piece of romance, or scene-painting, 
or outside character-sketching. One wonders how Mrs 
Steel’s daring conversations among natives would read to 
an intelligent native. Much more oddly, probably, than 
the average Frenchman’s novel about English society 
reads—just a little wrong everywhere—to the English 
reader. The men who best know the natives, the officers 
in the covenanted and uncovenanted services, are too busy, 


while abroad, to write works of imagination, and perhaps 


too middle-aged when they come home. 


Mr Kipling’s last novel, ‘Kim,’ consists of a succession » 


of scenes and conversations loosely strung together, in 
the Pickwickian manner, upon the thread of some years 
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of the life of a boy who is half Irish, half Indian, and 
therefore has ‘two sides to his head.’ 


. ‘Something I owe to the soil that grew; 
More to the life that fed ; 
But most to Allah who gave me two 
Separate sides to my head. 


I would go without shirts or shoes, 
Friends, tobacco, or bread, 

Sooner than for an instant lose 
Either side of my head.’ 


The story is nothing to speak of, and comes to an end, it 
seems, because it is long enough. Since the reader is 
carried along neither by dramatic plot nor by mental 
development, the book seems none too short, but it is full 
of lively pieces of description, and calls up the atmosphere 
of India. Many an old Anglo-Indian who has toiled and 
grumbled through his thirty years of India, and is now 
living horse-less and cramped in the “ull air and dwarf 
houses of some London suburb, or amid the otiose plati- 
tudes of a provincial town, will sigh and wish himself 
once more young and in exile as he reads Mr Kipling’s 
descriptions of the wide, free, simple, motley life of India. 
Once more he will wish he was riding through his district 
on a glorious December morning, and striking, perhaps, 
for a time into the stream of life on the Grand Trunk 
Road, where Kim went in company with the admirable 
lama from Ladakh, who was seeking a miraculous river. 


‘The lama, as usual, was deep in meditation, but Kim's 
bright eyes were open wide. This broad, smiling river of life, 
he considered, was a vast improvement on the cramped and 
crowded Lahore streets. There were new people and new 
sights at every stride—castes he knew, and castes that were 
altogether out of his experience.’ 


Then follows an excellent description of the divers 
sorts of men and women and animals on the road, re- 
calling Sir Walter Scott's vivid imagination of the gay 
and motley throng on the road to the festivities at Kenil- 
worth. No wonder that the youthful Kim was in ‘the 
seventh heaven of joy.’ 


‘The Grand Trunk at this point was built on an embank- 
ment to guard against winter floods from the foot-hills, so 
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that one walked, as it were, a little above the country, along 
a stately corridor, seeing all India spread out to left and 
right. It was beautiful to behold the many-yoked grain and 
cotton waggons crawling over the country roads; one could 
hear their axles, complaining a mile away, coming nearer, till 
with shouts and yells and bad words they climbed up the 
steep incline and plunged on to the hard high-road, carter 
reviling carter, It was equally beautiful to watch the people, 
little clumps of red and blue and pink and white and saffron, 
turning aside to go to their own villages, dispersing and 
growing small by twos or threes across the level plain.’ 


And then, as the travellers reached the resting-place, 
came on the short magnificent glow when the Indian sky 
seems to compress into ten minutes all the diffused glory 
of an hour of northern sunset. 


‘By this time the sun was driving broad golden spokes 
through the lower branches of the mango-trees ; the parakeets 
and the doves were coming home in their hundreds... . 
Swiftly the light gathered itself together, painted for an 
instant the faces and the cart-wheels and the bullocks’ horns 
as red as blood. Then the night fell, changing the touch of 
the air, drawing a low, even haze, like a gossamer veil of blue, 
across the face of the country, and bringing out, keen and 
distinct, the smell of wood-smoke and cattle and the good 
scent of wheaten cakes cooked on ashes.’ 


Nor will the old Anglo-Indian feel less the ‘calling of 
the East’ when he reads of Kim’s wanderings in the hills. 
Glorious things did he afterwards see in Spiti and Kulu, 
but nothing is better than his first ascent from the plains 
made in company with Mahbub, the Pathan horse-dealer, 


‘It was all pure delight—the wandering road, climbing, 
dipping, and sweeping about the growing spurs; the flush of 
the morning laid along the distant snows; the branched cacti, 
tier upon tier on the stony hillsides; the voices of a thousand 
water-channels; the chatter of the monkeys; the solemn 
deodars, climbing one after another with down-drooped 
branches ; the vista of the Plains rolled out far beneath them; 
the incessant twanging of the tonga-horns and the wild rush 
of the led horses when a tonga swung round a curve; the 
halts for prayers; ... the evening conferences by the halting- 
places, when camels and bullocks chewed solemnly together, 
and the stolid drivers told the news of the Road—all these 
things lifted Kim’s heart to song within him.’ 
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The truth is that with our railways we have ruined 
the joys of travel. Mail-coaches were almost as'bad, and 
motor-cars will be no better. The pleasant days of travel 
were those which we had in England so long as the roads 
were but unmetalled tracks, when men went along on 
horseback or on foot, doing their ten to twenty miles a 
day, and could talk humanly to those whom they met, 
and see what a town looked like as they came near it. 
In modern India the railway-track is rapidly encroaching 
upon the old life of the highway, but great spaces are 
still left untouched ; and there are still plenty of people 
who would rather walk a hundred miles than spend:a 
rupee on a ticket. Even railway-travelling in India pre- 
serves something of the atmosphere of the road. The 
native is in no hurry; he does not look out trains in time- 
tables, but sits at the station till a train appears. It is not 
uncommon in India to see a platform covered at night 
with sleeping figures, awaiting the morning train. 

One is inclined to wish, if it is not too late, that Mr 
Kipling would cease to reside in America, or London, or 
South Africa, would abandon altogether the paths of the 
sea, and the attempt to reform the military administra- 
tion by not very lucid or brilliant poems in the ‘ Times,’ 
would cease to play what a critic lately called his réle of 
Inspector-General of the British Empire, and would devote 
all the work of his remaining days to India. There is 
more of permanent interest there than in a hundred 
South Africas. A student of the ways of men might do 
far worse than live in a house high up in the pine-clad 
Himalaya hills, on the edge of two worlds. In the summer 
he might roam with his little camp far up into the moun- 
tains, where simple wandering shepherds drive their flocks 
higher and higher as the sun grows hotter. In the winter 
he might make expeditions across the wonderful plains, 
shining with the fresh green of young corn crops, where 
the roads and railways run among the great cities and 
innumerable villages, swarming with every variety of 
human life, In the intervals of his travel he might, if 
he had Mr Kipling’s gift of expression, write, in the lively 
air of his chalet, seven thousand feet above the sea, books: 
which would do something to bridge the vast gulf which: 
lies between eastern and western minds. No one has 
expressed better than Mr Kipling the field in which 
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Briton and Indian do best meet—that of the elemental 
verities of. brave deeds done in sport or war. His fine 


‘Ballad of East and West’ contains the essence of this — 


fellow-feeling, this touch of nature that makes us kin. 

_. We have said that ‘ Kim’ is not much of a story. : Yet 
there is an allegory of all life in the joint travels of Kim 
and the lama, the one involved in the ‘great game’ of 
politics and intrigue, the other seeking to find in reality 
that which he had seen in vision. The world always goes 
on like that, most of it toiling in field or shop, some of it 
playing at various games like war or law or politics, and 
some of it indifferent to all these things, half despised and 
half revered by the rest, engaged in the endless pursuit of 
absolute truth. Nowhere are these contrasts more lively 
than in India, because there are no more ardent and serious 
players of games than the English (except the Scotch), and 
no more indefatigable and absorbed searchers after abso- 
lute truth than Hindus. Contrasts might be imagined 
in India as vivid as if an agent of the imperial police of 
Augustus, seeking to penetrate the manceuvres of Herod, 
whose position was that of a powerful Raja, had travelled 
in the disguise of a servant in the train of the wise men 
of the East who were seeking for the new-born Saviour 
of the world. 

Whether or not there is any likelihood of actual in- 
trigues between Indian princes and powers beyond the 
northern frontier, as imagined in ‘ Kim,’ the circumstance 
is sufficiently possible to make it fair game for the novelist. 
English romancers, following in the track of Stevenson 
with his ‘Prince Otto,’ have found in recent years a new 
field for romance in the minor Courts of the German 
Empire. Englishmen hardly grasp the fact that their own 
Indian Empire is full of princes, small and great, power- 
fully controlled from Calcutta and Simla, yet formally, 
and to a large extent actually, the rulers of their own 
dominions. In their relations to the Imperial Govern- 
ment they much resemble the client princes of the earlier 
Roman Empire. Subject to the control of the paramount 
power, exercised through strong diplomatic pressure, these 
princes have their own troops, their own courts of Jaw, 
raise their own revenue. They cannot enter into diplo- 
matic relations with each other, nor with outside powers} 
they cannot, of course, make peace or war; they cannot 
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by frontier taxes impede the general commerce ; British 
Europeans in their territories are outside the jurisdiction 
of their courts ; but they possess the rest of that divisible 
substance, sovereignty. Beneath their sway dwell some 
sixty-five millions out of the two hundred and eighty- 
seven millions of the Indian Empire. Just as in the 
modern German Empire there are to be found consider- 
able monarchies, like Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, with 
their own flags and governments, and also tiny states, 
like the republic of Bremen; so in India there are large 
states like the Nizam’s dominions, the Gaekwar’s terri- 
tory, Mysore, and Kashmir, and below them states of all 
varying dimensions, down to the twenty or so minute 
hill-states, grouped under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner of the Simla district, such as that, with its 
majestic army of seven men, which Mr Kipling wittily 
described in one of his stories. The size of some of the 
larger states is hardly grasped in: England. Mysore, for 
instance, is as large in area as Ireland, with a larger 
population. Haiderabad, in area, exceeds England and 
Scotland together, and has a population of twelve millions 
—as large as that of England and Scotland a century ago. 
Kashmir is equal in size to six Switzerlands, though with 
a smaller population. 

Thus, although in India the supreme will is that of 
the British Government, there is an ample sphere of local 
government by the princes and their councils.. Empire 
has by no means swallowed up liberty, nor are the abili- 
ties of natives deprived of a career. According to the 
righteousness and capacity, or the reverse, of the reigning 
prince, so varies, or should vary, the interference of the 
British resident or controlling officer. Thus, in India the 
political service is a great foreign-oflfice and diplomatic 
business. It is not, however, like that which centres in 
Downing Street, one which deals in business with in- 
dependent nations. Its diplomacy is of the kind which 
an overwhelming paramount power uses towards depen- 
dent. states, and partakes therefore, like the present 
control of Egypt, of the character of indirect administra- 
tion. The whole subject forms a political study of the 
most interesting kind, and one, we may add, which is 
curiously neglected in English historical schools. 

India offers a very useful example of the way in which 
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the summum imperium may be strongly held by the 
central rulers, while they leave to others, not only much 
of local power, but that which is even dearer to the 
human mind, at any rate in the East, the form and acci- 
dents of sovereignty. The wise conqueror leaves to the 
subdued all that he can both of real power and appear- 
ances, and concerns himself with the essentials. By these 
means, in India, we have enlisted in the maintenance of 
the Imperial system the interests of native princes who 
do not know whether their thrones would be equally well 
respected by another foreign conqueror, or whether they 
would stand firm in a period of internal anarchy. The 
Imperial Government, through these princely houses, has 
an indirect hold upon great populations to whose imagina- 
tion they are dear; and this gives to it a better standing- 
ground than if it rested solely upon direct rule by aliens 
from beyond the sea. Besides, by our consistent policy in 
respecting established rights, we have given proof, clear 
and convincing, that we do not covet, without definite 
reason, territory, dominion, and powers of taxation. Our 
success in Indian wars has proved that if we had 
desired to swallow up entirely the native monarchies 
we could have done so. Our policy in India has been 
‘parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.’ A word lately 
used by Lord Rosebery, ‘incorporation with the British 
Empire,’ better describes than the word ‘ annexation’ the 
working of Indian methods. Again and again in Indian 
history we have taught a native prince our power by the 
lesson of war, and then handed back his dominions to the 
family to be held as a dependent fief. It is believed that 
the willing loyalty of the Indian princes amply justifies 
this policy. 

We have shown how magnificent a field India would 
offer to the romantic writer were it not for the fatal 
obstacle of the social gulf which divides the English 


writer and reader from the intimacies of Indian life. To’ 


the historic and philosophic mind this matters little. To 
such a mind the romance of India lies in its possible 
futures, in the political and intellectual and religious 
developments which must issue from this wonderful con- 
junction between the masculine active West, begetter of 
laws and political institutions and discoveries in physical 
science, and the feminine brooding East, mother of 
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religious ideas. ‘It may be,’ says Sir Alfred Lyall in one 
of his Asiatic studies, 

‘it may be that those are right who insist that Asia has 
always been too deep a quicksand for Europe to build upon 
it any lasting edifice of morals, politics, or religion; that the 
material conditions forbid any lasting improvement; that the 
English legions, like the Roman, will tramp across the Asiatic 
stage and disappear; and that the clouds of confusion and 
superstition will roll up again.’ 


Sir Alfred does not. commit himself to this belief, but it 
is the melancholy creed of Mr Meredith Townsend. In 
essay after essay he has insisted that, by the nature of 
things, European rulers must be endured with as much 
dull dislike by Asiatics as Asiatic rulers would be endured 
with active dislike by Europeans, because our ways and 
thoughts are not theirs nor ever can be; and that British 
rule in India rests only on force, and will vanish as soon 
as that force suffers internal decay, or a stronger nation 
assails our dominion from without. Every European 
empire in the populous parts of Asia must, he thinks, 
sooner or later decline and fall, and leave hardly a wrack 
behind. His conclusions on the whole matter, he says, 
may be summed up in Matthew Arnold’s famous lines: 


‘The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; , 
She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again,’ 


There are some who think that it matters little 
whether these Cassandra vaticinations of decline and fall 
of empire are true or not. Nothing lasts for ever. The 
English were drawn by their destiny into India; and, if 
their destiny should one day deprive them of India, they 
will have done a good day’s work there which cannot be 
entirely wiped out. It may be that, in the ways of Provi- 
dence, all political dominations are but means to a higher 
intellectual and moral end. Rome conquered and ruled 
Greece and Syria, but was conquered herself by Greek 
wisdom and Syrian religion; and from the conjunction 
of Rome, Greece and Syria came the new civilisation. 
Who can foretell what will be, in the sphere of intellect 
and religion, the result of the new conjunction of Europe 
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and Asia through British rule? The East broods all 
the more deeply now that the Pax Britannica has so 
largely silenced the tumult of the outer world. It is 
almost certain that, if the great peace and reign of law 
and justice should last, many of the lower and grosser 
superstitions of India, the reflections of the former fears 
and terrors of an oppressed and afflicted people, must 
fade and vanish, and that with them the power of the old 
priesthood must decline. India may be like the sleeping 
princess. The touch of the healthier and saner western 
life may at last wake her out of the trance which has for 
so many centuries bound her senses, and rekindle that 


fresh and objective view of things which makes itself felt. 


in the earliest Hindu writings. On the other hand, the 
deep level thought of Indian sages may do much to 
spiritualise the too material life of Europeans, and make 
them assess the values of things on a truer scale. It will, 
perhaps, some day be said that the translation of the 
sacred books of the East in the nineteenth century 
marked the beginning of a new intellectual era, much as 
the translation of the Greek writers did in the fifteenth 
century. The world always seems to be awaiting the 
voice of the sage who shall discover the solution of the 
relations between the subjective life and the objective, 
between renunciation and enjoyment, between thought 
and action, the life of the spirit and the life of the senses, 
moral order and freedom, the form of religion and its 
essence. In India such opposites are now in the field that 
from their collision may be struck the spark of truth. 
Who can tell that, in some mud-cottage in a hamlet of 
the plains, or a shepherd's cottage in the hills, there may 
not at. this moment be lying a babe from whose mouth 
some day will proceed that which millions will for ages 
accept as part of their guidance in the difficult journey of 
life ? 
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Art. IV.—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


1, James Russell Lowell: a biography. By Horace Elisha 
Scudder. Two vols. London: Macmillan and Co., 1901. 

2. James Russell Lowell. By M. A. Lawrence Lowell. 
(Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical Society, 1896.) 

3. Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. Two vols. Osgood, Macllvaine and Co., 1894. 

4, James Russell Lowell and his friends. By Edward 
Everett Hale. London: Constable, 1899. 

5. A Literary History of America. By Barrett Wendell. 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1901. 


THE life of Lowell by Mr Scudder completes our materials 
for a full appreciation of the man. A short but excellent 
notice by Mr Lawrence Lowell, and a collection of letters 
carefully edited by Professor Norton, were followed by an 
interesting account of ‘Lowell and his friends’ by Dr 
Hale. Mr Scudder, writing with the help of Professor 
Norton, most intimate of Lowell's friends for many 
years, has now given us ‘a formal biography,’ as. a com- 
plement to the letters. Besides publishing some new 
material, he has written a judicious narrative, cordially 
appreciative, and not marked by undue partiality. Per- 
haps the value set upon Lowell’s serious poetry in his 
own country may justify some critical discussions which 
strike an English reader as somewhat superfluous. From 
Professor Barrett Wendell’s ‘Literary History,’ indeed, 
which is brief, judicious, and well written, we perceive 
that the critic is abroad in Lowell’s own university; and 
his appreciation of Lowell, though friendly enough, cer- 
tainly does not err on the side of blind devotion. _Mean- 
while Mr Scudder’s biography is adequate, and brings 
out the characteristics which made, and will, it is to be 
hoped, continue to make Lowell attractive, both as man 
and author, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

That Lowell should have had warm friends in Eng- 
land as well as in America is not surprising ; certain 
personal qualities, which he possessed in no common 
degree—warmth of heart and absolute integrity of 
purpose—are, we may hope, held in equal honour in both 
countries. But there may be at first sight some difficulty 
in regard to the popularity of the author. No writings will 
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ever be more thoroughly racy of the soil than the ‘ Biglow 
Papers’; and yet it was precisely in the character of Hosea 
Biglow that Lowell first became known and is still most 
warmly admired in England. His friend, Dr Hale, seems to 
be a little puzzled or even scandalised by the phenomenon. 
* You can never tell,’ he says, ‘ what they will like in Eng- 
land, or what they will not like. But this is clear, that, 
having little or no humour of their own, they are curiously 
alive to humour in others.’ We cannot quite accept, though 
we will not discuss this plausible and complimentary 
theory. But how did it come to pass that we were not 
repelled by the strong Yankee flavour of this rare exotic? 
The case, we may say, is not without precedent. Lowell 
could not be more intensely patriotic or provincial than 
Scott or Burns. The Scottish stamp did not prevent these 
authors from achieving cosmopolitan fame, although it 
may be true that a Southron is‘incapable of entering fully 
into the spirit of Burns. Lowell may be considered asa 
particular case of the general problem suggested by these 
famous instances: how does it happen that a man, writing 
in the dialect of a small province, and showing in every 
line the idiosyncrasies of its natives, can yet make himself 
intelligible to the outside world, and even give additional 
zest to his utterance by his quaint dialect ? 

The answer may be suggested by considering the history 
of the case. Lowell has himself described in several essays 
the peculiar social atmosphere in which his early days 
were passed. The French officers who accompanied Lafay- 
ette to America fancied, as he tells us, that they saw an 
Arcadia through their ‘Rousseau-tinted’ spectacles. Their 
colonial allies might stand for unsophisticated children 
of nature, or the embodiment of the republican virtues 
for which they were accustomed to find precedents in 
Plutarch. The American legend of the War of Indepen- 
dence—now sometimes sanctioned by English historians— 
accepts this view and places the heroes of Lexington and 
Bunker's Hill on a moral pinnacle, looking down upon 
tyranny and corruption as personified by George III and 
Lord North. Whatever their virtues may have been, they 
were not outwardly picturesque. They had inherited the 
prosaic gloom, if they had partly lost the fanaticism, of 
their Puritan ancestors. They might find cause for 
complacency in the absence of castles and cathedrals which 
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typified the survival of feudal barbarism in the old world, 


but their farms and schoolhouses, if more useful, were 
certainly not so pretty or suggestive of romance. 

There was, says Lowell, one poetic side to this exist- 
ence otherwise so narrow and unpoetic, namely, the 
side represented by Cooper's ‘ Leatherstocking.’ But the 
Leatherstocking of real life was vanishing as his! haunts 
were being cleared. Daniel Boone, the most famous 
real representative of the class, had retreated before the 
advance of civilisation, and died in 1820, the year after 
Lowell's birth. . Lowell, however, managed to find some- 
thing of a drab-coloured and homely Arcadia. His father, 
minister for forty years of the West Church in Boston, 
apparently resembled the country parson more closely 
than the stern old Puritan divines. Lowell compared 
him to Dr Primrose. He was singularly gentle, refined, 
and affectionate, and in all ways as good a father as a man 
of letters could well select. He lived at Elmwood, on the 
outskirts of Cambridge, the house in which his famous 
son was born and died. There, though within reach of his 
congregation, he could have the pure country air required 
by his health. Boston has engulfed the district as 
London has engulfed Chelsea; but Lowell was brought 
up as a country boy. He studied the ways of birds and 
squirrels in the spirit of White of Selborne; and we are 
told. that Darwin, long afterwards, declared that he ought 


to have been a naturalist. Then the father made little 


excursions through ‘leafy lanes’ to exchange duty with 
his clerical brethren; and the boy, who was often his 
companion, became familiar with ‘ pristine New England.’ 
He enriched his vocabulary by listening in his father’s 
hayfields ‘to the talk of Job and Sam over their jug of 
blackstrap, under the shadow of the elm-tree which still 
dapples the grass whence they have been gone so long.’ 
After imbibing some Latin at a day-school, Lowell 
went, at the age of twelve, to Harvard, which is within a 
mile of his home. The University at that time was little 
more than a high-school, and Cambridge itself a sleepy 
country village of exclusively indigenous population, 
where every man knew every one else, and the peculi- 
arities of the queerer characters were marked by appro- 
priate nicknames. A fair on the English pattern, with 
booths and show-giants, was held on Commencement-days,. 
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when the governor of the state appeared in epaulets and 


buckskin breeches. Amid these quiet and quasi-domestic 
surroundings, the University did not give a very appetising’ 


curriculum. After a course of the usual school-subjects, 
the student was suddenly plunged, in his last year, into 
philosophy, theology, political economy, astronomy, ana- 
tomy, and ‘Story on the Constitution of the United 
States.’ Lowell was still a boy in years, but from an early 
age he had shown literary tastes. His first book was the 
‘Faerie Queene, which had been read to him by an 
elder sister. He now read old English authors in the 
college library, took to writing verses, and was one of 


the editors of a college magazine. Like other young: 


aspirants to literary fame, he read little for the regular 
studies, and played boyish pranks instead of submitting to 


discipline. His fame among his fellows had led to his being: 
chosen to write a ‘class-poem’ at the end of his career, ' 


when the authorities thought it necessary to intervene. 
He was ‘rusticated,’ that is, condemned to spend six 
weeks at Concord reading Locke and Sir James Mackintosh 
under a tutor. The tutor was a worshipper of Locke, 
protesting only against that philosopher's doctrine that 
a man has always some ideas in his head. ‘I,’ said 
the tutor, ‘am often without any.’ Naturally Lowell did 
not become a Lockite nor even an Emersonian, though 
he now met Emerson for the first time. In his ‘class- 
poem, which he printed, though his rustication prevented 
him from reciting it, he inserted an attack upon Emerson's 
heterodox tendencies. He had the manliness to send a 


copy to Emerson, with a letter of justification. Emerson, ' 
we may assume, did not feel himself to be much the worse 
for the ‘scathing’ of the youthful satirist, who was soon 


to atone for his impertinence. 


The incident is only worth notice as showing that 


Lowell was not as yet touched by the message of the 
prophet, which had already stirred many of his contem- 
poraries. His opinions were still those of his home circle, 
though he was already conscious of strong literary talents. 
What precisely to do with them was not so clear. He 
had refused, according to the normal practice of youthful 
genius, to run in the regular academical grooves, and he 
now, still in accordance with precedent, declined to take 
up the ordinary professions. He did not feel a vocation 
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for the ministry, and he found the study of law so uncon- 
genial that he tried to get. a place ina store. Then he 
overcame his disgust and entered a lawyer's office in 1840. 
No clients came to him, and he gradually turned more and 
more towards the unprofitable life of men of letters. His 
irresolution was partly due, it seems, to another charac- 
teristic cause. A poet ought to fall in love. A passion 
for a beautiful girl during the last part of his college 
course had, for some unexplained reason, been unsuccess- 
ful; and for two years he was in a state of ‘almost un- 
governable’ restlessness. He was then cured effectually 
by the best of all possible remedies—another and more 
fortunate love. Miss Maria White is described with 
enthusiasm by Lowell’s biographers: she was, it would 
seem, a typical New England girl. The daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer of the ‘ bluff, honest, country-squire’ 
type, she was delicate and refined, exceedingly sensitive, a 
reader of poetry, and herself something of a poetess. The 
beauty of her eyes, resembling the ‘lone star’ shining 
upon a tempest-tossed sailor, is commemorated by Lowell 
in the beautiful poem ‘Irene,’ which, if not equal in ex- 
pression to Wordsworth’s lines upon ‘the perfect woman 
nobly planned,’ is a charming variation upon the same 
theme. An early letter of Lowell’s describes her in a 
characteristic situation. She was dressed in snowy 
white, with a water-lily in her bosom, and presenting a 
banner to the Watertown Washington Total Abstinence 
Society with a few words in clear, silvery tones. Lowell 
never saw any woman look so grand, and ‘could have 
hugged the great, brawny, honest-hearted farmer’ who 
was affected to tears by the vision. The story of the love 
which united the pair till the wife’s death is most touch- 
ing, and attracts us to both. They were ideal lovers. The 
mention, however, of the Total Abstinence Society suggests 
one important influence upon Lowell's career. He was 
now gradually withdrawing from the law and devoting 
himself to literature. He was singularly indifferent to 
the financial considerations; and the sums which he 
received, even after he had become famous, strike one as 
curiously small. The want of means, however, forced the 
young couple to wait for five years, and they did not marry 
till the end of 1844. They accepted their poverty bravely ; 
and from the first Miss White encouraged her lover's 
Vol. 196,—No. 391. F 
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ambition, and had a great influence upon the direction 
of his talents. Together they were members of a little 
informal club called ‘the Band,’ which recalls the ‘ Société 
du Printemps,’ celebrated by Gibbon as illustrating the 
idyllic state of manners in the Lausanne of his time. But 
the young people of Boston were thinking of other things 
than those which occupied the shepherds and shepherd- 
esses of romance, or even the readers of the ‘ Nouvelle 
Héloise.’ 

They desired, it seems, to meet a challenge implied by 
European criticism. ‘Who reads an American book?’ 
Was a question put by Sydney Smith, to which Lowell 
often refers. The obvious reply was that unless you 
cared for Jonathan Edwards's metaphysics or Franklin’s 
homely morality, there were no American books worth 
reading. An impression had now got about that the 
United States, which had given so many proofs of vitality 
of other kinds, ought to set up a national literature. The 
vision, says Lowell, was obviously chimerical. ‘We were 
not yet in any true sense a nation; we wanted that liter- 
ary and social atmosphere which is the breath of life to all 
artistic production.’ It was, however, becoming apparent 
that if a ‘national literature’ could not be improvised, the 
cause was not simple intellectual sterility. When Lowell, 
in 1848, wrote his ‘Fable for Critics, the list of authors 
who presented themselves to Apollo gives sufficient proof 
of both facts. There were many admirable writers, but 
for the most part, they were not specifically American. 
Washington Irving, already a veteran, recalls Addison or 
Goldsmith in his delightful humour, mainly devoted to 
old-world topics. Bryant, a true poetic artist, was, as 
Lowell puts it, ‘a Cowper condensed,’ and had ‘ the advan- 
tage that Wordsworth had written before him.’ Whittier, 
the fiery Quaker, was writing ballads full of fervour and 
genuine local colouring, but not such as could give a great 
literary impulse. Three of Lowell's older friends were 
already winning fame. Hawthorne, his senior by fifteen 
years, was only beginning to give a foretaste of the work, 
which, in his friend’s judgment showed him to possess 
‘the rarest creative imagination of the century.’ Haw- 
thorne was clearly a product, in part, of the old Puritanism 
from which, though he had abandoned its dogmas, he 
drew the material of his most powerful romance, But 
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he had as yet published little, and his delicate and sensi- 
tive genius made him rather a spectator than a partaker 
of the normal national development. Longfellow, who 
became professor at Harvard during Lowell’s student 
ship, was already known, and in 1847 published his ‘ rare, 
tender, virginlike, pastoral “ Evangeline.”’ Longfellow’s 
poetry derives so much charm from the suavity and 
purity of the sentiment that, if we cannot deny the want 
of great original force, we may hold that he is a standing 
disproof of the maxim which would too rigidly forbid 
mediocrity. But Longfellow was eminently a cultivated 
man of letters, who, though he could deal with native 
topics, was mainly inspired by a wide knowledge of 
foreign literatures. Holmes, not yet the ‘Autocrat,’ had 
already published some of the brilliant poems which sug- 
gest consanguinity to Prior or Pope rather than to more 
modern models. All these, except Irving, were from New 
England. Poe, though born in Boston, was pursuing his 
erratic career elsewhere, and regarded the New Englanders 
as priggish pretenders. ‘Three fifths of him,’ according 
to Lowell, were ‘genius, and ‘two fifths sheer fudge.’ 
Whatever the true proportion—and the genius was at 
least original and remarkable—his literary orbit was of 
the eccentric variety, and he was unlikely to stimulate 
his contemporaries except by cutting criticism. 

The American author, we may safely infer, was coming 
into existence; but he was still looking in the main to 
European models. The demand for ‘a national literature’ 
rested, indeed, upon a very crude theory. First-rate 
genius does not show itself by contempt for its prede- 
cessors. It is, of course, not by contending against the 
principles embodied in the classical masterpieces that we 
can raise new Homers, but by applying them under new 
conditions. Whenever .the Mississippi rivals the Avon, 
the new Shakespeare will be as much American as his 
predecessor was English, but will also, like Shakespeare, 
give utterance in his own dialect to truths of universal 
interest. We do not need, said Lowell (in the preface 
to a new periodical called the ‘Pioneer’), a ‘national.’ 
but we do want a ‘natural’ literature. We must cease, 
that is, to be merely imitative, but not make an idol of 
mere provinciality. The real need, misrepresented by 
the popular demand, was for such an intellectual ferment 
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in society as should give a genuine impulse to men of 
imaginative power, who would not fall into the sham 
originality which mistakes mere eccentricity for force, 
and seeks popularity by sheer vulgarity. Such an impulse 
came, or seemed to be coming, from Emerson, His ‘ Phi 
Beta Kappa Oration,’ delivered at Cambridge on 31st 
August, 1837, was, says Lowell, ‘our Yankee version of 
a- lecture by Abelard, our Harvard parallel to the last 
public appearances of Schelling.’ Lowell, in fact, very soon 
forgot his boyish dissent, and came to regard Emerson 
with a reverent affection, which he lost no opportunity of 
expressing. What precisely was the message delivered 
by Emerson to his countrymen would be hard to say. He 
had not only no metaphysical system, such as Abelard or 
Schelling had proclaimed, but he considered all system 
to be absurd. He rather enjoyed self-contradiction than 
otherwise, and condemned the consistency dear to philo- 
sophers as a simple mistake. The old Calvinistic rigidity 
had been broken up by the Unitarianism of Channing; 
and Theodore Parker went a step further in the same 
direction. But such advocates of intellectual liberty were 
themselves dogmatists and believers in certain a priori 
principles. Emerson’s ‘spiritual Declaration of Indepen- 
dence’ was a declaration of war against all fixed and 
tangible formulas. Though politically independent, says 
Lowell, Americans were ‘still socially and intellectually 
moored to English thought, till Emerson cut the cable 
and gave us a chance at the dangers and glories of blue 
water. Somehow or other he opposed idealism to 
materialism; stimulated men to higher aims than the 
accumulation of dollars; and ‘to him more than to all 
other causes did the young martyrs of our civil war owe 
the sustaining strength of heroism that is so touching in 
every record of their lives. Whatever else he brought,’ 
says his disciple, ‘he brought us /ife,’ and ‘ gave us ravish- 
ing glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of our New 
England.’ 

Such eulogies require to be tested before they can be 
accepted for trustworthy history ; but they indicate suffi- 
ciently for our purpose the nature of the stimulus to 
Lowell himself. The effect of Emerson’s ‘transcenden- 
talism’ upon people of quick intelligence and superficial 
education was often comic. Mystical philosophers, from 
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Plotinus to Swedenborg, came into fashion, the cloudier 
the better; and nonsense enough was no doubt talked 
which might justify Dickens’s Mrs Hominy. Then every- 
body had a ‘ mission’ to attend to everybody else’s business. 
‘Covenanters,’ socialists, total abstainers, and devotees of 
every kind of fad had a good time. When Nature desires 
to get rid of out-door relief, says Carlyle somewhere, she 
creates a man to whom the abolition of out-door relief 
seems to be the one thing necessary for salvation. The 
principle was being illustrated in Boston, and, among other 
things, by Miss White’s appearance at the Watertown 
meeting. Lowell was not to become a prophet of total 
abstinence, but, with his wife’s sympathy to strengthen 
him, he was looking out for some worthy object upon 
which to bestow his energies. Like other people, he had 
to discover his true powers by a series of not always suc- 
cessful experiments. He had, in the first place, the sturdy 
morality of his Puritan ancestry, though he had cast off 
the ‘dry husk’; to appeal to him strongly, the question 
must be one of plain right or wrong. Then, combined with 
an exuberant boyishness which generated at times an ex- 
cessive enjoyment of pure nonsense and even outrageous 
punning, he had a very strong infusion of the humorous 
sagacity which marks the genuine Yankee. This soon 
opened his eyes to the absurdity of the didactic pedantry 
against which Emersonians were revolting. Blended 
with these qualities was the purély literary enthusiasm 
which had prompted him to revolt against the academical 
course. 

Lowell’s mission—for he, like other people, had a 
mission—naturally appeared to be poetical. He would 
aspire, as he writes soon after his marriage, to ‘ pour out 
one glorious song that should be the gospel of reform.’ 
But then, as he puts it, half of him was ‘clear mystic 
and enthusiast,’ the other half was ‘humorist.’ The 
humorist, as he remarks of Fielding, is rather apt to 
make fun of the enthusiast. Lowell was a seer of 
‘visions’ from childhood, and gives a curious account in 
one letter of a kind of rapture in which he spoke ‘like a 
prophet,’ and seemed to have ‘the clue to a whole system 
of spiritual philosophy.’ His humour effectually crushed 
any tendency to spiritualism or to a permanent confusion 
of visions with realities. The mysticism, too, must be 
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taken in the esthetic as well as the ethical sense. The poet 
to whom he was most attracted in young days was Keats, 
whom he imitated in the early ‘ Legend of Brittany.’ That 
clearly implies, what is also suggested by his early delight 
in Spenser and the old dramatists, a love of the purely 
poetical element, which has no direct bearing upon any 
‘mission.’ The two purposes occasionally came into col- 
lision. Lowell, moreover, had already a strong dash of 
the critic ; and in his later writings often insists upon the 
objection to downright didacticism. Critical’ canons, 
sound or otherwise, are dangerous furniture for a poet's 
brains. Lowell felt, as critic and humorist, that Words- 
worth could become, at times, a terrible bore. Yet he 
might possibly have done better had he frankly followed 
Wordsworth into the pulpit, instead of constantly nner. 
ing himself that he ought to be more of a Keats. 

One of his most admired poems is the ‘Prosiethious? 
which, as Mr Scudder remarks, is much influenced by 
Keats's ‘ Hyperion.’ Lowell himself, writing of it when first 
published, says that Prometheus was ‘the first reformer 
and locofoco of the Greek mythology,’ and that his poem 
is ‘overrunning with true radicalism and antislavery.’ 
Speaking more seriously, he says that he is ‘the first 
poet who has endeavoured to express the American idea.’ 
Prometheus is the mouthpiece of the great principle which 
underlay the Declaration of Independence. We may 
admit that Prometheus, in Lowell’s poem, keeps at a 
sufficient distance from Jefferson, and says nothing in- 
compatible with his position as a highly abstract symbol 
on the top of the Caucasus. His sentiments are much in 
the same vein as those already reported by Auschylus ; 
and he is free, as Mr Scudder says, from the error of 
being too didactic. So far, he is unobjectionable; but 
the question whether Lowell had that disinterested 
appreciation of the Greek mythology, or, still more, that 
fineness of poetic workmanship which would enable him 
to breathe the thin air of the mythical Caucasus, would 
be more difficult to answer. ‘ Prometheus’ hardly con- 
vinces English readers that Lowell had the rare genius 
necessary to give real distinction to a treatment of 
classical themes. But this may be British prejudice. 

He was meanwhile being absorbed in interests nearer 
home. The abolitionists were growing in influence, and 
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naturally attracted Lowell. Here was a plain question 
of right and wrong, thoroughly congenial to a poetical 
prophet. Characteristically, however, he could not quite 
shut his eyes to the foibles displayed by fanatics, even in 
the best of causes. The abolitionist of the Garrison type 
attacked the slave-owner in the spirit of an old Hebrew 
smiting the idolater hip and thigh. Rather than make 
any concessions, he would break up the Union, which 
could only, as it then seemed, be preserved by concessions 
to the Slave-states. Lowell reminded a thorough-going 
friend that even a slave-holder had, like Shylock, the 
ordinary complement of senses; and thought that the 
‘Hebrew prophets had narrowed all the prophets. since.’ 
He was too good an American to sacrifice the Union even 
to abolition, however he might condemn some of the 
concessions demanded. He contributed to the abolitionist 
organ, and had some scruples in taking, even in so good 
a cause, a very small payment,-which did not compen- 
sate him for giving up other work. A certain tension, 
however, remained between him and his allies; and they 
seem scarcely to have recognised the singular value of 
the blow which he struck in their cause. He was a good 
abolitionist, but could not be absorbed in one movement. 
In the years 1847 and 1848 Lowell gave remarkable 
proofs of his versatile powers. Happily married, and 
exhilarated by the movements around him, he produced 
three works. One was the ‘Vision of Sir Launfal,’ his 
most popular, if not his best achievement.’ It is his most 
successful attempt to combine an ethical purpose with 
poetical form. He keeps the dangerous allegory in sub- 
jection, and the moral is simple and harmless enough— 
the superiority to romantic enterprise of a discharge of 
the humbler charities at hand. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful part of the poem is the outburst of delight in June. 
As became a Massachusetts man, Lowell seems to have 
been specially sensitive to the glories of spring and 
summer, following the severity of a New England winter, 
and is at his best when uttering an exuberant passion for 
the sublimity of reviving nature. Almost contemporary 
was the ‘Fable for Critics.’ It is a rollicking series of 
verses, condescending to some rather small punning, and 
following the precedents set by Suckling and later by 
Leigh Hunt. The wit, however, is abundant; and it is 
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not more remarkable than the singular sagacity and im- 
partiality of the portraiture. Lowell was afterwards to 
show his critical capacity in a more convenient form, but 
he never showed his insight more distinctly than in this 
brilliant series of portraits. The description of Emerson, 
for example, and the comparison of the Yankee with the 
Scottish prophet, Carlyle, puts into a few couplets one of 
the most forcible bits of characterisation of the two men 
ever written. The criticisms of less eminent authors 
show an equally keen perception of their genuine merits. 
If only a few of the superfluous digressions had been 
suppressed and a little more polish bestowed upon the 
chief passages, the ‘Fable’ might have been a gallery 
of literary portraits not approached by any similar per- 
formance. Meanwhile, however, both ‘Sir Launfal’ and 
the ‘ Fable’ were being eclipsed by the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 
The first of these was a squib published in 1846. Its 
success made the author think that he had ‘struck the old 
hulk of the public between wind and water.’ For some 
reason he did not follow up the blow for a year ; but, when 
the ‘ Biglow Papers’ were collected in 1848, Lowell had 
made his mark effectually. Even John Bull, ignorant of 
the topics discussed, and ‘having little or no humour of 
his own, recognised their merits ; and some of the sayings 
of John P. Robinson and Birdofredum Sawin became 
household words. The poems made Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ‘ wriggle all over,’ as he characteristically put it, 
and stirred Tom Hughes to an ecstatic admiration which, 
uttered in an introduction to an English edition in 1859, 
made the author blush almost uncomfortably. It would 
be difficult to find a parallel case in the literature of politi- 
cal squibs, where immediate success has been sanctioned 
by permanent approval. Perhaps the poetry of the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ gives the most obvious precedent. Without 
making comparisons, however, the success was due to the 
felicity with which Lowell had combined the various 
elements of his powers. He hoped, as he tells Hughes, 
- that the acceptance of the book by English readers proved 
that in spite of its intense ‘provincialism’ it had a ‘general 
truth to human nature.’ Lowell, in fact, was speaking 
his native dialect, which was the appropriate vehicle for 
the characteristic sentiment of his race. He was the 
genuine ‘Arcadian’ of New England without the gloss 
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added by the Rousseau spectacles. The democratic creed 
of that personage was of home growth, not a deduction 
from the abstract theories of the eighteenth century. It 
expressed the instincts which had grown up among a 
community of sturdy independent farmers who, in emi- 
grating, had left behind them the aristocratic elements 
of the old society. They owed their success, as Lowell 
observes, as much to their business-like qualities as to their 
enthusiasm. As men of business they looked askance at 
high-flown rhetoric; but they also put a business-like 
doggedness into their religious convictions. If Puritanism 
generated hypocritical Pharisaism in the meaner natures, 
it also meant that the religious ideas really congenial 
were taken in a serious matter-of-fact spirit, and applied 
with unflinching thoroughness. The Puritan, we know, 
feared God and kept his powder dry. Genuine zeal, 
when allied to thorough business habits, makes a very 
effective form of fanaticism. The ‘transcendental’ im- 
pulse, when it stirred such people, produced survivals of 
the old Puritan like John Brown. In Lowell, the tran- 
scendentalist and the Puritan were combined. The Puri- 
tanic fervour has to show itself under the mask of severe 
self-restraint, and becomes humorous because it must 
express itself in terms of downright common-sense. It 
deals in pithy, homely phrases which are yet glowing 
with passion. That was why Lowell loved the ‘ unhigh- 
schooled ’ talk of the old farmers. * 


‘For puttin’ in a downright lick 
"Twixt Humbug’s eyes, ther’s few can metch it, 
An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 
Ez stret-grained hickory doos a hetchet.’ 


Lowell’s youthful buoyancy at this time, and the 
superabundant wit which had run riot in the ‘ Fable for 
Critics, made him an adequate incarnation of the old 
spirit, with an additional element of vivacity due to his 
personal qualities. No satires ever went straighter to 
the mark than the attacks upon the contemporary poli- 
ticians of the ‘Birdofredum Sawin’ variety; and, here 
and there, he could introduce appeals to moral and 
patriotic sentiment, the more effective for their setting. 

-Lowell’s poetic ambition remained, though for a time 
he did little. Great calamities were to befall him. The 
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deaths of three out of four children were followed by the 
loss of his wife in 1853. There are sufficient indications 
in his letters both of’ the tenderness and the courage 
called forth by his troubles. He was living at the old 
house at Elmwood, where his father still survived.’ He 
became professor at’ Harvard, succeeding Longfellow in 
1855; and in 1857 he made a second marriage, as har- 
monious as the first. His life, however, became one of 
great’ seclusion. He lectured with success, and, though 
a dislike to routine seems to have made him rather dis- 
cursive and capricious in his choice of topics, he attracted 
the more intelligent students. He also edited the ‘Atlantic, 
and not only welcomed promising writers most cordially, 
but did not shrink from the drudgery of reading the less 
interesting matter which now and then, in America at 
least, calls for the attention of editors. At the time, 
however, and for long afterwards, Lowell's life was that 
of a student with the ‘appetite, though not the dulness, 
of the Dryasdust. He mentions reading for twelve hours 
a day; and only a few friends penetrated to the library, 
which suggested the appropriate titles for his later essays, 
‘Among my Books’ and ‘ My Study Windows.’ Aided'by 
the consumption of tobacco, he read both widely and 
keenly. He was a fair, though not a fully trained classical 
scholar. A year spent in Germany, upon his appointment 
to the professorship, had given him considerable know- 
ledge of the modern literature of the country. He had 
already a minute acquaintance with old English authors. 
In early days he speaks of having collected over a thousand 
passages from Massinger with a view to some criticisms, 
and his enthusiasm for the Elizabethans extended up- 
wards and downwards; he became as much at home with 
Chaucer as with Emerson and Hawthorne. An‘ essay 
upon Dante was the fruit of Italian studies extending 
over twenty years; and his love of Cervantes had made 
him, when he went to Spain, more familiar than the 
natives with its literature. One of the highest authorities 
upon early French literature met him, as we’ happen to 
know, in Paris, and found that Lowell could converse with 
him as an equal in point of information. He had read 
everything that had been printed in that department. 
- He turned his reading to account in essays of which 
we can orily regret that there are not more. Edward 
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Fitzgerald, in the letters recently published, speaks of 
them warmly, and thinks him comparable to Sainte Beuve. 
Lowell’s peculiar merits rather recall the characteristics 
of Fitzgerald himself—the freshness and independence of 
judgment, which is natural to a genuine humorist. Sainte 
Beuve has the extraordinary merit of persuading us that 
he has achieved the ideal aim of criticism. His estimates 
are at once so appreciative and so impartial that we are 
inclined to take them as definitive, and need make no 
allowance for personal prepossessions. Lowell has not 
that width and serenity. He shows us himself and his 
pet likings and antipathies. He was never, for example, 
quite able to do justice to the school of Pope, because he 
had imbibed in youth the spirit of the Wordsworthian 
revolt against the poor eighteenth century. But so long 
as a man’s prejudices are thoroughly frank and genuine, 
and the product of really strong, if partially misguided 
instinct, they are themselves instructive and interesting. 
It was Lowell’s merit that, though he had read with the 
patience of an antiquary, he never lost the enthusiasm 
generated in a first acquaintance. Chaucer and Spenser 
and Shakespeare had become personal friends; and a 
minute study of small details had never blunted the 
keenness of his interest. In writing of such men he 
could not avoid repeating much that had been said, 
but he is always as much interested as if he was a first 
discoverer of a neglected genius. The sincerity of his 
enjoyment is manifest even when it has to struggle 
against prejudices. No critic has spoken better of 
Dryden’s power, though Dryden’s poetry was not of 
the kind congenial to him; and his essay upon Carlyle, 
though he had been repelled by the prophet’s later de- 
velopments, shows abundant appreciation of the humour 
and amazing graphic force of even the ‘ Frederick.’ 
Perhaps Lowell was weakest in the criticism which sets 
forth a writer’s relation to the mental and social develop- 
ment of his time. He attributes too much to the indi- 
vidual. Critics who aspire to be philosophical can add 
the necessary corrections. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to 
converse with one who is the enthusiastic, though posthu- 
mous friend of a great writer, and loves him so heartily 
as to make the general spirit and the smallest turns of 
language mutually illustrative. Lowell’s humour is too 
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closely allied to common-sense to allow him to become 
extravagant, though he may be now and then a little 
fanciful. The spirit of the criticisms is shown still 
more delightfully perhaps in the essays on his ‘Garden 
Acquaintance’ and ‘ Winter,’ where the lover of books 
blends with the lover of birds and of scenery, and he is 
comparing tastes with White of Selborne and Cowper 
and Wordsworth, and reviving the old associations with 
country sights and sounds. In New England, whatever 
its faults, there is plenty of snow; and, after reading 
Lowell's essay, we feel as if no one had ever before done 
justice to the peculiar charm which it can add toa 
landscape. 

Meanwhile, Lowell’s quiet seclusion did not prevent 
him from being deeply interested in the political situa- 
tion of the time. He contributed essays to the ‘ Atlantic’ 
and to the ‘ North American Review ’—of which he became 
editor in 1864—which have been collected in his works. 
They cannot have the same interest for the English as 
for the American reader. Lowell did not profess to bea 
political philosopher like Tocqueville or the authors of 
the ‘Federalist. He wrote as one ‘outside politics,’ in 
the American phrase; and occasional excursions into the 
region of literary allusion show that he was scarcely 
addressing a popular audience. The articles are in the 
main a grave and dignified assertion of the great moral 
principle which he took to be involved in the struggle 
with the slave-holding States. The Union sentiment was 
now the support instead of the impediment of abolitionism; 
and Lowell could throw his whole heart into the cause. 
The main literary result was the second series of ‘ Biglow 
Papers’ and the ‘Commemoration Ode.’ In some respects 
Lowell hardly overcame the proverbial difficulty of repeat- 
ing a successful hit. Hosea Biglow has become rather 
diffuse. The attacks upon the policy of England may be 
justifiable, and are at least perfectly intelligible, from 
Lowell's point of view; but they lead to argumentation 
in verse which, though witty and vigorous enough, has 
not the sharp, pithy emphasis of the old downright blows 
On the other hand, the papers incidentally contain some 
of his best poetry. ‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line,’ begins 
with a picture of a New England spring. The ‘ Yankee 
Idyll,’ in which the case of Mason and Slidell is argued, 
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starts with a winter's night ramble; and the singularly 
pathetic lament over the nephews who had fallen in the 
war is set in a similar framework. If Lowell could not 
laugh so heartily as of old, or dash off such a charming 
poem as ‘ The Courtin’, improvised for the first collection, 
he could give forcible expression to the mood in which, 
while the ‘ snowflakes whispered on the pane’ and gave a 
charm to the blazing logs, his thoughts were absorbed by 
Grant and Sherman, and longings for a victorious peace. 


His permanent sentiment is given in the most impressive. 


passage which he ever wrote :— 


‘O strange New World thet yit wast never young, 
Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was wrung, 
Brown foundlin’ o’ the woods, whose baby-bed 
Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 
An’ who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ wants an’ pains, 
Nussed by stern men with empires in their brains, 
Who saw in vision their young Ishmel strain 
With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s mane, 

Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret events 

To pitch new states as Old-World men pitch tents, 
Thou taught by Fate to know Jehovah’s plan, 
That man’s devices can’t unmake a man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin— 

The grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away !’ 


This is the substance of the sentiment expounded in the 
famous ‘Commemoration Ode.’ The ode has been judged 
severely by critics who take the purely poetical standard. 
It is an instance of the old-fashioned ‘ Pindaric ode,’ intro- 
duced into English by Cowley; and, besides being ‘ form- 
less,’ has (they complain) passages of slovenly or ‘caco- 
phonous’ versification. Lowell defended himself for the 
plan by saying that he deliberately adopted it as best suited 
for recitation, after a good deal of painful experience as a 
listener to the similar performances popular in America. 
It was written, with the exception of the fine passage 
upon Lincoln, in two days of strong excitement. His 


apology indicates the true criterion. It is on the border- 


line between poetry and rhetoric; and the critic who 
reads it in his study, as poetry is generally read now, may 
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find that it falls at times below the higher level of poetic 
inspiration towards that which is appropriate to a public 
meeting. And yet a poem which has been accepted bya 
nation as the worthy utterance of its patriotic feelings 
has better credentials than any that can be given by the 
literary authority. We must humbly confess, at any 
rate, to be unable to read it without admitting its singular 
power, to whatever particular class of literature it may 
be assignable. The loftier passages, such as that in which 
he speaks of the martyrs to the cause, seem to us to be 
genuine poetry, and of a very high order. Anyhow, it 
has the fervour and glow of deep feeling which makes 
technical objections appear irrelevant and unworthy. 
The intense patriotic feeling which animated the ode 


was destined to a serious shock. In a letter written a few 


years later, Lowell says that ‘love of country is’ in his 
‘very blood and bones.’ ‘If I am not an American, who 
ever was?’ He was defending himself for some lines 
called ‘The World’s Fair,’ in which he had spoken indig- 
nantly of certain familiar abuses. He suggested that 
Americans should exhibit, as specimens of their own 
invention, their civil service, their State legislatures and 
‘Rings,’ with high officials sharing the plunder. Revela- 
tions of corrupt practices had startled him during Grant's 
second administration, and he had been taunted with the 
failure of democracy during a visit to Europe. In early 
days he had attributed such symptoms, not to democracy, 
but to that subservience to the slave-owning interest which 
had weakened the moral sense of American statesmen. 
That evil abolished, the true American was to reveal 
himself, and be independent in spirit as in politics. 

We need not here discuss the true significance of the 
case. To Lowell it seemed due, partly at least, to the 
submergence of the New Englander by the importation 
of foreign pauperism. His early impressions, he. says, 
had been received in a community ‘the most virtuous, 
he believed, that ever existed.’ His democratic instinct 
was a natural outcome of the old Puritanism and the 
social conditions. Jefferson, as he incidentally remarks, 
had superimposed upon this native product the abstract 
doctrines of the Declaration of Independence. The New 
Englander, like his English ancestors, was a practical 
man, holding to precedent and tradition, and objecting to 
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being taxed, on the obvious ground that he liked to know 
what was to be done with. his money. The, homespun 
democrat accepted for the time the doctrine of the ‘rights 
of man,’ as it led to the same conclusion for the moment; 
and Lowell could speak of the Declaration, (Bentham’s 
‘hodge-podge of absurdities’) as proposing ‘for the first 
time to embody Christianity in human laws. Yet. his 
inborn Yankee shrewdness led! him to condemn a priori 
theories, and to admit that even democracy was an ex- 
periment to be judged by its results. He had a strong 
conservative sentiment, and the contempt of a humorist 
for the fine phrases which flattered the meaner self- 
complacency of his countrymen. To himself, indeed, he 
always remained a convinced democrat. In the address 
which he delivered at Birmingham in 1884, he showed 
admirable tact in discussing the point under the eyes 
of Englishmen on one side, and Americans, rather sus- 
picious of his patriotism, on the other. He spoke, how- 
ever, with obvious sincerity. He was too buoyant in 
temperament to be a pessimist, and, while admitting 
certain weaknesses of the American system, held that the 
sound common-sense of his countrymen would enable them 
to ‘worry through’ in good time. The American constitu- 
tion would endure, as he told Guizot, so long as ‘ the ideas 
of its founders remained dominant.’ The ‘ideas,’ he added, 
included the ‘traditions of their race in government and 
morals’; and the traditions, no doubt, were pretty fully 
represented by Parson Willow and Hosea Biglow. 
Lowell’s denunciation of scandals and his interest in 
civil service reform led incidentally to his being appointed 
a presidential elector, and to his receiving the mission to 
Spain and afterwards to this country. The United States 
have done us the honour of sending us representatives 
qualified by literary as well as by political eminence; and 
Lowell was certainly among the most acceptable. 
Enough is given in the ‘Life’ to show that the position 
had its difficulties. Gentlemen who claimed to be both 
Irish patriots and American citizens gave him a good deal 
of trouble; and when he could not take their view of the 
question, he was accused of ‘sickening sycophancy’ to a 
wily aristocracy. To the English ministry, at least, he 
did not appear to err in the sycophantie direction. His 
American susceptibilities were easily aroused; and in 
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society he was ready to take up the cudgels for America 
even upon questions where he was sensible of a weak side 
in his case. Lowell, in fact, was often irritated by what 
he called ‘a certain condescension in foreigners.’ The 
amusing essay with that title and certain other passages 
even in his serious poetry show the feeling rather too 
strongly for English tastes. We may forgive him on the 
ground that it was partly due to his affection for the 
old race. In his youth he had told his countrymen that 
they had ‘a mental and physical stoop of their shoulders.’ 
They accepted a position of inferiority. But, when they 
had fairly claimed equality, it was the more annoying 
that Englishmen should still take them to be in the old 
provincial position. He wished for a friendly feeling 
founded on mutual respect; and few men have done 
more to cultivate the desired sentiment. An admirable 
public speaker and a charming conversationalist, he 
was a living proof that the descendants of the old 
Puritans could preserve their homely sagacity and yet 
take the highest social and literary polish. He was not 
less the Hosea Biglow that he could be thoroughly at home 
in the most cultivated European circles. Franklin had 
shown the charms of republican simplicity to the cour- 
tiers of Louis XVI; and Lowell played a somewhat 
similar part among modern Englishmen. His strong 
personal affections and his hearty appreciation of many 
charms of the old home almost naturalised him in spirit, 
though he was not sufficiently naturalised in law to be 
admitted to the Rectorship of St Andrew’s. 

Lowell's personal career was saddened during these 
years by the illness of his wife, which led to her death just 
before his mission ended in 1885. He returned to America, 
where his daughter and grandchildren were still living, 
and whither he was called by other ties stronger than 
those which drew him to England. He came in succeed- 
ing summers to visit favourite English scenes, especially 
Whitby, and to keep up the warm friendships which 
he had formed. A fatal illness began to show itself in 
the spring of 1890, and after much suffering, borne with 
undaunted cheerfulness, and solaced by his old literary 
enthusiasms, he died on 12th August, 1891. The strongest 
impression made by reading the letters will perhaps be 
due to the personal characteristics—to the admirable sim- 
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plicity, warmth of heart, and courageous buoyancy of a 
wholesome and vigorous nature. Lowell had, as became 
a humorist, quaint crotchets, such as a passion for dis- 
covering that every remarkable person had an infusion of 
Jewish blood in his veins. That theory, and his skill in 
showing that every so-called ‘ Americanism’ was sanc- 
tioned by early English authorities, afforded him oppor- 
tunities for exerting all his knowledge and ingenuity. 
Such little oddities only gave zest to his talk and occasional 
play to a certain amusing pugnacity. Nobody could have 
been a warmer or more steadfast friend, or have borne 
the sorrows of life more simply and gallantly. 

Of Lowell’s services to letters thus much may be said. 
He did not achieve one of those masterpieces which 
become permanent monuments of a national literature. 
He did not rival Emerson as the revealer of a new philo- 
sophical aspect to his countrymen. But he did something 
towards solving the problem from which he started—to 
show how his countrymen might cease to be ‘ provincial’ 
in the narrower sense, and yet retain the qualities which 
had been associated with the old provincial peculiarities. 
In the vast evolution of a new society which has taken 
place in America since Lowell's birth, the New England 
element has become relatively less important by the 
introduction of so many races which do not share its 
traditions. Still it has had an immense influence upon the 
whole mass, and must always be reckoned as one of its 
main constituents. What Lowell more or less did in all 
his activities, was to extricate the finer creed of his fore- 
fathers from its coarser and more obsolete surroundings, 
and to apply the sturdy sagacity and strong moral sense, 
the shrewd humour and deep, if limited, feeling of the old 
Puritan to the problems of his day. These qualities, he 
held, would enable them to guide the inevitable democratic 
tendencies into the paths of downright honesty and sound 
common-sense, and encounter the dangers of political and 
social materialism that threaten the faith in plain living 
and high thinking. We must hope that his trust in the 
substantial soundness of his people will be justified. At 
any rate he did his best in his time to support the cause 
of upright and elevated aspiration. 
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Art. GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH PROSE.” 


1. Puritan and Anglican; Studies ,in. Literature. ‘By 
Edward Dowden. London: Kegan Paul, 1900... 
2, English Prose’ Selections.’ Edited, by Sir Henxy Craik, 
Five volumes. London: Macmillan, 1893-96,, 


Arrsr the later prose of the eighteenth century had_ de- 
veloped and exhausted, in the genius’ of ‘Burke, all ‘the 
possibilities of rhetorical grandeur, it lost life and’ sharp- 
ness, declining into ‘a false eloquence of a mechanical 
and circumlocutoty cast. Excessive balance‘ and verbal 
contrast, idle epithets and ‘withered! flowers of speech, 
came to be the art of prose, as it was generally practised, 
For ordinary purposes it, perhaps, remained an adequate 
and even dignified manner of expression.’ If ‘it was less 
winning than direct natural speech, it possessed, at least 
for those who cared to'listen, more authority: For ‘the 
purpose of art, however, the later ‘prose of the eighteenth 
century became’ almost as much worn out as the eight- 
eenth century couplet. Consequently, just as the leaders 
of the new movement in poetry returned to the plays of 
the earlier ‘dramatists, so the’ essayists began to’ study 
the works of the then ‘neglected ‘prose-writers of the 
seventeenth century; and in these’works they ‘found 
such ‘beauty of phrase’ and freshness ‘of rhythm, such 
idiomatic force and magnificence of ‘diction, thatthe 
pre-Restoration period was proclaimed the age of classic 
prose. But from many causes the return to earlier models 
in prose ‘has been neither so general nor so lasting as 
the corresponding movement in poetry. The undoubted 
grandeur of the earlier writers is not without a ‘kind 
of ruggedness in the minutie of composition ; and, as a 
whole, the matter of their writings is not of a nature. to 
engagé the interest of an ordinary reader. Besides, thos 
who continued ‘the traditions of Junius‘ and Gibbon 
subjects more attractive, and a larger audience, than those 
who versified in the manner of Pope; so that .at the 
present day the magisterial statement of commonplace 
thought is still employed in the daily affairs of men, from 
the leading article and the Blue-book to the, circular of the 
world of commerce. 


De Quincey, Hazlitt, Lamb, Shelley, and Landor, 
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Ruskin, Newman, Pater, and other: writers of eminence 
returned,in various ways to the older traditions, but did 
not: firmly re-establish them. By their combined effort 
they. weakened the influence of the accepted eighteenth 
century diction, which was also greatly modified by 
Macaulay ; but‘as each writer formed a style of his own, 
entirely individual and distinct, anything like uniformity. 
was as far from being attained as ever it has been in the 
history of English literature. The effect of this variety, 
joined with that continual quest for the surprising phrase 
which marks and so often mars many fine works of fiction, 
and aided by the influence of Carlyle on George Meredith 
and on other writers of equal extravagance and less genius, 
has ‘been to deprive our latter-day _ of any authorita- 
tive. standard. 

This: has led to ‘another reaction. We again 
placed before us as the pattern: for imitation the authors 
of ‘the reign of Queen Anne, or some years before that 
period,’ to quote Goldsmith’s definition. of the Augustan 
age of England. The manes of Coleridge and De Quincey 
are sometimes appeased by the admission that. there were 
great writers of prose before Dryden, Swift, Addison, or 
whoever is about. to be restored to the throne of elo- 
quence; but it is contended that the works of the earlier 
writers contained no principle of development upon which 
literary art could make a sure and steady advance. They 
did not, we are told, elaborate a generally accepted style 
for the journeyman work of literature; and the perfecting 
of prose, as the instrument of the average purpose, was & 
reformation accomplished through the influence of ar 
soon after the Restoration. 

‘From this judgment, and from the more: wedenings 
condianation of .the earlier style as ‘cumbersome’ and 
unavailing,’ we hope to. be: able to.show good reason for 
dissenting. In our opinion, the fundamental change in 
our language that occurred soon after the Restoration was 
a change for the worse, as unnecessary as it was, for any 
good result, ineffective.. We cannot, it is true, find much 
support for our contention in the modern works that deal 
with the history of English: prose.. But. in these works, 
which generally dismiss the subject in a few words, it 
may be that the true focus for the point in discussion has 
not been obtained. In studying the writings of the seven- 
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teenth century authors, a reader is apt to grow weary of 


their stormy wranglings about contemporary questions 
of government, divinity, philosophy—questions supremely 
important in their day, but supremely unattractive now; 
and, apart from any question of style, his sympathies 
generally become pre-engaged by the stir and colour of 
daily life in the lighter and gayer works of the succeeding 
period. 


Before directly considering the earlier prose, it may 


be well to ascertain the origin of that pompous and 
cireumlocutory manner which caused the writers of the 
Romantic school to return to the diction of the authors 
who flourished before the Restoration. By dealing first 
with the defects of the later style, and then approaching 
the subject from the standpoint of Coleridge, Lamb, De 
Quincey, and Hazlitt, it may be possible to discern again 
in the prose of the seventeenth century some of those 
incomparable qualities upon which they dwell with such 
relish and delight. 

At the outset, it must not be overlooked that, at the 
time of the Restoration, there were two distinct kinds 
of prose in vogue, which are usually confused by critics 
belonging to other schools. In the first place, there was 
the style mentioned by Bishop Sprat as the standard of 
the members of the Royal Society. It consisted in 
rejecting all figurative expressions, and using the every- 
day tongue of men, in order to arrive at a mathematical 
plainness of speech. So far as it was possible, however, 
this dry-as-dust language had already been elaborated and 
widely employed long before its principles were distinctly 
enunciated. From Hales and Chillingworth down to Pear- 
son, the development of this unadorned and solid diction 
can be traced, until at last it loses all literary character. 

. The other style, which unfortunately concerns our 
literature more than our science and theology, was that 
which arose amongst the Cavaliers in the reign of 
Charles II, when, as Swift says, the Court, which used 
to be the standard of propriety and correctness of speech, 
became the worst school in England for that accomplish- 
ment. Swift, at any rate, was a good judge of style, and 
he had probably read more of the works of the period he 
condemns than any modern critic cares to peruse. We 
may therefore accept his statement that this deterioration 
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of the English language continued in his time, that is to 
say, from the age of Dryden to the age of Addison. 

Dryden himself, however, does not wholly belong to 
the Restoration: he is of the transition. Opinions may 
change, but the ruling habits of thought and expression, 
acquired when a man’s genius takes shape and character, 
alter little in after-life. And as Dryden, in the most 
valuable portions of his critical prefaces, while quoting 
French authorities, developed some of the principles of 
' Ben Jonson, whom he placed before them all, so in the 
energy of his figures and the racy idiom of his sentences, 
he adhered to the traditions of style prevalent in his 
younger days. Halifax also, in the matter of diction, was 
only a trimmer, in his own meaning of the word. Re- 
sembling Swift, who held that the English of the first 
Charles's reign retained the best qualities of the Eliza- 
bethan writers, he displays one at least of its excellences, 
a masculine use of the vernacular, the secret of which 
Defoe afterwards recovered but did not communicate. 

In spite, however, of the half-measures of men like 
Dryden and Halifax, and in spite of the conservatism of 
Barrow and South, a thorough alteration in the structure 
and material of our language took place. As Swift also 
says, the licentiousness which entered with the Restora- 
tion, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to cor- 
rupting our speech. Professor Earle summarises the 
effect of the Norman conquest on ‘the formation of the 
English tongue by the statement that a French family 


settled in England and edited the language. The Cava-— 


liers who returned with Charles II had been so long 
abroad that many of them appear to have lost their 
native idiom; and it seemed at first likely that they 
would succeed in editing the English language a second 
time. Had they completed their revision, the best and 
the greatest part of our literature would have now become 
as dead for most of us as the publications of the Early 
English Text Society, or, at least, more obsolete than was 
the Latin of Ennius in the time of Cicero. Happily, how- 
ever, the foundations had been too strongly built, and the 
second invasion of the French was not wholly successful ; 
yet the injury sustained was irreparable. Three great 
losses, we think, are clearly discernible to the student of 
our prose literature, 
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Firstly, it is from the Restoration that we date that in- 
creasing insensibility with regard to the infinite rhythms 
of our language, which will probably end in English being 
‘spoken in the same level unaccented tone as the French. 
Through the influence, perhaps, of the descendants of the 
old French colonists of America, this has already come to 
pass in the United States. And already, by its lack of 
rhythmic individuality, some of the most vivid and original 
prose of the present day, English and American, fails not 
only in charm but in expressiveness. In fact, of all the 
writers of great merit, from the Restoration to the 
present century, Newman alone succeeded in recovering 
that. mastery of rhythm which was the npr cate of 
our prose before its ‘reformation.’ — 

A yet greater loss was the vernacular. lesions which 
gradually disappeared from all books intended for polite 
readers ; and with it went all the native strength of the 
language. Amongst a collection of vulgar phrases quoted 
from authors of eminence, and strongly condemned in a 
‘very popular work on composition published in the earlier 
part of the last century, are many such as—‘ the drift of 
these letters’ ; ‘ his name must go down to posterity’ ; ‘the 
most agreeable kind of writing’; ‘he made no more trans- 
lations’; and we are warned that, ‘however significant 
it may be, no expression that has a tendency to create 
sensations of disgust will, by a judicious writer, be thought 
worthy of admission.’ L’Estrange or Sir Thomas Urquhart 
himself might find comfort in the thought that, when 
such mild colloquialisms as those which we have quoted 
were creating sensations of disgust, the accepted prose 
style was the most verbose, wooden, and unexpressive 
that ever a nation, after a hundred years of toil, aed 
attained. 

Thirdly, though we might particularise other vistas 
of our prose which were lost at the Restoration, all can be 
summed up in the one word ‘tradition.’ It is the only 
stock upon which grafts can flourish and bear fruit. 
Without it, Congreve might found a style that was 
French in its union of brilliant wit and naturalness, and 
Addison almost equal his achievement by the ease and 
elegance of his periods ; but they were like exotic pipiens 
that flower and perish. 

Reformations in style appear to resemble revolutions 
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in government; they become a habit, and end in either 
anarchy or tyranny. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain from a survey of the books produced after the 
age of the ‘ reformed’ prose, that consummate manner of 
writing which should fulfil the average purpose was not 
obtained from the example of Dryden, Swift, or Addison, 
each of whom was in his way as inimitable as any of his 
great predecessors. As in the case of authors of a recent 


date, such as Matthew Arnold and Pater, they only in- 


tensified by the force of their genius the diversity of 
styles which already existed; and this was increased by 
the mannerisms of inferior writers who attempted to 


obtain by affectation in diction that distinction which 


nature had denied them. It required another reforma- 
tion, we might say another revolution, to produce the 
literary dictator who should put an-end. to this anarchy of 
letters; and the one writer of English who really struck 


reot downward and blossomed: upward in the general style, 


to use Professor Saintsbury's phrase, did not appear until 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, For Dr John- 
son alone succeeded in creating’ a uniform style which 
became and remained the general pattern for writers of 
ordinary ability. So far as Johnson’s written work com- 
pares with the vigour and originality of his conversation, 
Garrick’s ill-natured epigram upon Goldsmith might have 
been reversed to fit the author of the ‘Rambler’ and 
‘Rasselas,’ had it not been that the style of these books 
was so imitable and so imitated that they belong, if not 


to English literature, at least to the history of our written 


language. 
’ Sir Henry Craik claims for Johnson that — 


the preserved us against. the triviality and feebleness that 
would have come from the imitation of Addison’s prose by the 
ordinary writer who had not the secret of Addison’s genius. ... 
It is not too much to say that no competent writer of prose 
since Johnson’s day has not, in spite of all diversities of genius, 
and in spite even of earnest resistance to his sway, owed much 
of such rhythm and balance and Incidity as he has attained 
to the example set by Johnson. ... To Johnson it was left 
to establish a code, to evolve order out of disorderly mate 
rials, to found a new ideal of style in absolutely logical. pre 
cision, adding to that precision, dignity ‘and eloquence: _ 
force” 
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This is more the speech of an advocate than the state- 
ment of a judicious critic; yet the usefulness of Johnson's 
work is unquestionable. It must not, however, be over- 
looked that, as a matter of history, the prose style 
most in vogue when the father of all leader-writers in- 
vented the instrument of the average expression, was that 
of Lord Shaftesbury, the author of ‘ Characteristics,’ which 
has many resemblances to the affected and unidiomatic 
pomp of diction used by Gibbon; and, next to Johnson’s, 
Gibbon’s style has had more influence in English prose 
than that of any other man. What Johnson did was to 
return to seventeenth-century models, so far as he could 
appreciate them, and so far as they were then able to be 
followed. 


‘I have studiously endeavoured,’ are his words, ‘to collect 
examples from the writers before the Restoration, whose works 
I regard as the wells of English undefiled, as the pure 
sources of genuine diction. Our language for almost a century 
has, by the concurrence of many causes, been gradually depart- 
ing from its original Teutonic character and deviating towards 
a Gallic structure and phraseology, from which it ought to be 
our endeavour to recall it by making our ancient volumes the 
ground-work of style.’ 


But, despite the remark of one of his biographers, that 
he had ‘an injudicious partiality’ for Sir Thomas Browne, 
Johnson, it must be confessed, recovered the dead words 
more than the spirit and imagination of the age of our 
finest prose. Picture the great dictionary-maker, note- 
book in hand, reading his favourite author, and endeav- 
ouring to ascertain the plain matter-of-fact signification 


of the words, amidst all the iridescent play of fancies, 


the choral music, the fine shadings of expression and 
mood, of that master of eloquence whose mere strength 
of language so compelled his admiration that he almost 
pardoned the subtle art with which it was used! For 
Johnson, with his strong common-sense and lack of 
imaginative faculty, was a typical example of the English 
mind in its slow and steady advance in material organisa- 
tion. The genius of England was then, by laborious en- 
quiries and reasonings, rooting itself deeper into the facts 
of life, and, like some perennial plant, increasing its hold 
upon the earth, so that, when the storms of winter were 
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over, it might bear more blossom and fruit and gather 
strength to face the recurring season of stress and decay. 
Johnson also was a great reconstructor. It is easy at the 
present day to find fault with the style that he established, 
its lack of directness and vivacity, its monotony of balance, 
and its circumlocution. Neither in its structure nor in its 
vocabulary did it resemble the prose which he studied to 
restore. It was a ruder instrument, and one not hard to 
handle, especially in a slovenly way. Nevertheless, it was 
constructed in the face of great difficulties. To vary the 
illustration, Johnson might be charged with not having 
discovered the real beauty of the mountains through which 
he passed; but in this case it must be remembered that 
it was he who built the road over the quagmire that lay 
at their feet. 

This was a work of great labour. If Johnson’s style 
lacks life, it was because he had no living traditions or 
living language to build upon when he set to work to pre- 
vent English writers from being reduced—to use his own 
phrase—‘ to babble a dialect of France.’ The language of 
society should have constituted the base of literary expres- 
sion ; but instead of being the idiomatic speech of the people, 
used with finer art, delicacy, and point, it was worse than 
useless to a reformer whose inspiration was derived from 
the genuine eloquence of the pre-Restoration age. When 
the vulgar tongue remains the basis of expression in 
literature and social discourse, its idiomatic phrases and 
words, while giving strength and flexibility to the style, 
become in turn refined by associations and enriched with 
more delicate shadings ; and it is, we think, chiefly by this 
process that, in spite of its scantier vocabulary, the French 
language has obtained its power of significance, its clear- 
ness and elasticity. 

It is interesting to compare the entirely different 
direction in which the diction of France developed in 
the eighteenth century ; for it is obvious to every student 
of French literature that modern French prose, of which 
Voltaire founded the type, is not the magnificent instru- 
ment of expression that Bossuet used. As M. Brunetiére 
remarks, a quicker, more vivacious, and simpler manner 
of phrasing replaced the rich organic sentences of the 
older writers. There was, however, no break in the 


tradition, At the Court and in the salons, amidst the 
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commerce of wit and compliment, the language grew 
more flexible and sparkling, but the same laws of struc- 
ture’ and idiom were observed; and when, with the 
romantic movement, writers such as Chateaubriand and 
Lamennais appeared, who required a more poetic and 
abundant diction, they were able to return to their classi¢s 
of the seventeenth century without a suspicion of effort 
or affectation. The permanence of the older tradition 
still keeps the style of Bossuet in its position as the 
standard prose of France, and, in spite of innovators, 
preserves its derivative, the lighter conversational style, 
as the instrument of the average expression; so that, 
by the force of this tradition, the average French writer 
inherits a prose characterised above all its 
clearness, idiomatic flexibility, and charm. 
Had our language been left to develope itself 

to its own traditions and tendencies, we might not have 
arrived at a prose equalling the French in its specific 
qualities, but we should have retained and perfected other 
powers of expression equally valuable. These two nations, 
which differ so radically in their dramatic and lyrical 
poetry, could never have resembled each other in’ the 
essential virtues of their prose. The success with which 
the Russian novelists of the passing age, while learning 
their art chiefly from the French, yet preserved in their 
methods and ideas a nationality as distinct as that of any 
literature in the modern world, is evidence of the assimi- 
lative and transforming forces that reside in a language 
whose peculiar structure and idiom are preserved. This 
is also the salient point in the history of the modern 
literature of France. But after the Restoration, wheréver 
our writers resemble those of France, the resemblance 
serves only to make more patent the inimitable authen- 
ticity of inspiration by which in every case the French 
excel. For even they who hold that our men of letters 
did well to break away from the traditions of the seven- 
teenth-century diction, must admit that amongst those 
who in any way imitated the great French prose writers, 
there is not one who can be placed on a level with his 
archetype. Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, La Rochefoucauld, 
and Voltaire! Can our Temples, Tillotsons, Drydens or 
Congreves, our Addisons or Ohesterfields compare with 
these as masters of prose ? 
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If we wish to sustain the comparison, we must have 
recourse to those of our authors who flourished before 
the Restoration, when England, instead of being, from a 
literary point of view, almost a province of France, was a 
powerful and independent nation with a literature almost 
equal to that of Greece in the age of Pericles. This brings 
us to the main purpose of our essay. That England held 
a supreme position in dramatic and lyrical poetry for fifty 
years in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I would hardly 
now be denied. We also wish to show, by a brief review 
of the earlier seventeenth-century writers, that our finest 
prose style arose amongst the great Elizabethans, and 
survived and continuously developed until the reign of 
Charles II; and that, had no disastrous change then 
occurred, ‘there would probably have been permanently 
established in England, not only a style capable of every 
variety of eloquence, but also a secondary diction, terser 
and more idiomatic, alert and effective than that which 
we owe to the labours of Dr Johnson. ‘To those who 
study literature apart from history, the time following 
the death of Shakespeare may seem to be a period’ of 
decadence due to the exhaustion of national creative force. 
But, even as regards poetry, it appears to us to have been 
an age that in itself was still full of promise; a brilliant 
dawn that was suddenly overcast: with storm-clouds as it 
was turning into the clear and equable light of day. “The 
Renaissance, with its promise of general culture and fresh 
developments of the literary spirit, was obscured by the 
religious and political arising out” of the 
Reformation. . 

Professor Dowden, in his interesting and 
studies of the Anglican and Puritan literature’ of ‘the 
seventeenth centtry, describes Elizabethan literature as 
the work of the interacting influences of the two great 
European movements. ‘ But surely the Renaissance view of 
life was then the literary force. The * Faerie'Queene,’ with 
its medisval material, its rich and finished colouring, might 
almost have been written by some countryman‘of Dante 
and Savonarola. Bacon, again, in his philosophical works 
and essays, owed no more to Protestantism than Galileo and 
Montaigne did to Catholicism. In fact, with one exception, 
all the great Elizabethan and Jacobean writers are chil- 
dren of the Italian Renaissance. The settlement of the 
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questions arising out of the Reformation in England was 
postponed during the reign of Elizabeth. A great national 
danger had made for national unity and thus strengthened 
the position of the Crown; and while it was still possible 
for a Grindal to become Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
two parties in religion continued in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. Had England at that time had its John 
Knox, there would not have been any opportunity for the 
development of a popular drama. As it was, Shake- 
speare, for instance, became neither an ardent Papist nor 
an ardent Protestant; he saw both sides, and remained a 
student of life. A chief characteristic of the Renaissance 
in England, after the founding of the theatre, was that it 
favoured the production of dramatic poetry more than 
prose. Not many persons could read a book, but all could 
follow the acting of a play; and the stage therefore was 
far more profitable than the printing-press. 

Nevertheless Hooker’s famous work is alone sufficient 
evidence that the discussion of the questions arising out 
of the Reformation spread and deepened. Being mainly 
confined to an uncultured though earnest body of the 
people, the Puritan movement found little abiding expres- 
sion except in Milton and Bunyan; and its force is princi- 
pally shown in a negative manner by the sudden decline 
of the drama. As men’s thoughts were more and more 
drawn away from the pageant of human existence, the 
sane and vigorous genius of the middle classes, from 
which the greatest dramatists had sprung, was diverted 
into other channels; and the stage therefore lost its sound 
and genial outlook on life. Jack Donne, the poet, turning 
preacher, John Hales quitting the London taverns for the 
Synod of Dort, typify the national change of mind. The 
histories of Greece and Rome, that had furnished materials 
for plays, and the Bible, which Peele had not scrupled to 
use for this purpose, were now ransacked by the pro- 
jectors of new systems and theories in matters of Church 
and State. Religion and politics, in short, absorbed the 
vital intellectual power of England; and, while dramatic 
poetry declined, oratory and prose developed. The manner 
in which men, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
began to gather around Ben Jonson and Lord Falkland 
seems to show that, had the political and religious ques- 
tions been peaceably settled, there would have ensued in 
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England, during the reign of the first Stewarts, a far more 
general spread of culture than that which came about in 
France in consequence of similar gatherings of courtiers 
and men of letters. England had then achieved a litera- 
ture of deeper life and wider appeal than any of her 
rivals. The national mind, though turning its attention 
wholly to matters of Church and State, was never stronger 
and more active; and it may be doubted if there has been 
a literary dictator who united in himself more learning, 
natural gifts, and good sense than Ben Jonson. 

Towards the close of a great age in any art, when the 
finest work has been done, there survives too often a desire 
to accomplish something further in the same direction, 


which gives rise to a school of extravagant artifice. Men 


of merit appear, emulous of the success of earlier writers, 
whose talent was not perhaps superior to theirs, but who 
wrote before them, in a golden age when the description 
of the commonplace situations of life contained an origin- 
ality and a vital truth which could not but be lost in a 
second handling. The late-comers therefore, in order to 
escape comparison, are often driven by their ambition to 
adopt rejected or out-of-the-way themes, the fantastic 
ugliness and violent representation of which prove that 
they were written by men in whom the healthiest 
instincts of life were overpowered by the vanity of 
the author. The tendency in question can only be re- 
strained and directed to other and Virgin fields of litera- 
ture by a growth of critical taste. This growth of critical 
taste Jonson could have promoted ; and even in the verse 
of the Jacobean and Caroline days, it is surely to his 
influence that we owe all those lyrics whose grace and 
clearness of thought and expression distinguish them 
from the school of Donne. 

Had Jonson completed, published, and discussed the 
essay on style which lies in rudiments and excellent pieces 
of translation in his commonplace book, the traditions of 
our older prose might have been strengthened and pre- 
served. This is not so much a mere dream of the might- 
have-been, as an appreciation of the striking merits of 
that little note-book of Jonson’s which, though not pub- 
lished until the stormy days of 1641, shows that there 
was in England at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a master of exemplary criticism, with truer 
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insight into the; worth of books and men, with more 
abundant and active learning, and with finer powers: 
of expression than: ever Malherbe, Balzac, Boileau or St. 
Evremond possessed. Jonson, in his.‘ Discoveries,’ dis- 
cerned so clearly the characteristics of the finest prose of 
the seventeenth century, and so strongly approved them, 
that it may not be irrelevant to quote some of his views 
concerning a style which is now somewhat out of favour. 
It may. be said of him, as he says of ee of his 
day, presumably Bacon, that 


‘he never forced his language, nor went the 
speaking, but for some great necessity or apparent, profit ; for 
he denied figures to be invented for ornament, but for aid.” bi 


W 
Yet the use of all the graces of eloquence, in addition, 
to mere perspicuity, was never better commended and 
exemplified than in his brief jottings. 


{Aman should so deliver himself... . that his 
take knowledge of his discipline with some delight; and 86 
apparel fair and good matter that the studious of elegancy be 
not defrauded ; redeem arts from their rough and braky seats; 
where they lay hid and overgrown with thorns, to.a pure, 


open, and flow’ry light, where they may take the -" an “ 
taken by the hand. 


Many of the notes, in which he has heightened some 
passage from the Roman critics, are admirable for their 
charm of style. Spenser, he says, in affecting the ancient, 
eave no language; yet he himself retained an artist's 

iation of the colour and freshness which an old 
phtrasb ean give when rightly employed. 


‘Words borrowed of antiquity do lend a, kind of ueieul 
to style, and are not without their delight sometimes. For 
they have the authority of years,and out of their intermission 
do win themsélves a kind of gracelike newness.’ 


Jeremy Taylor might have written the following 
passage in the defence of prose: as an for bet 
loveliest, effects of art.:. 


‘Some words are to be culled out for ornament 
as we gather flowers to strow houses or make garlatids; but 
they are better when they grow to our style; as ina meadow 
where, though the mere grass and greenness aaignt, hat the 
variety of flowers doth heighten and beautify.’ - 
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» It commonly happens that if a man loses anything of 
worth in his earlier days, he afterwards comes to think 
that it was of greater price than all that, he still retains. 
Hence it has become the fashion to regret the decay of 
that brilliant and picturesque use of the vernacular which 
was one of the kinds of prose obtaining in the Tudor 
reigns, but which has come down to us in few works of 
intrinsic merit and in scarce one. of original art. . But 
could even the greatest admirer of our Elizabethan trans- 
lators decline to admit that Bacon, for instance, in his 
‘Advancement of Learning, was not justified in his use 
of the latinised diction, that vox nova in nostra lingua, 
with its deeper tones, its amplitude of rhythm, and its 
grandeur? As well might the eloquence.of Bossuet have 
been restrained to the natural easy manner of Amyot 
or Montaigne. We venture also to suggest that the 
vernacular Elizabethan diction was not eliminated from 
our literature by the style of Baton and Hooker. . This 
was done partly, perhaps, by Lilly and Thomas Lodge, but 
mainly by Sir Philip Sidney. 


‘ Now nothing is good that is natural,’ Jonson says; ‘right 
and natural language seems to have least of the wit in it; 
that which is writhed and tortured is counted the more 
exquisite. . . . Nothing is fashionable till it be deformed ; and 
this is to write like a gentleman.’ 


When the authors of English romances set the fashion 
in outlandish affectation of speech, what headway could 
be made by the better style, which was only used in trans- 
lations and pamphlets, and in the pauses of the blank, 
verse of the vulgar playwrights? Even its homely 
strength and savour must, by contrast, have made the 
speech of the Arcadians seem daintier and more elegant 
to the ladies and gallants of the Court and those for whom 
they were the glass of fashion. 

What Dr Johnson did for English prose in_ his time, 
the later Elizabethan writers, Bacon, Hooker, and Raleigh, 
did better in theirs. Their style was not perfect, and it 
suffered afterwards by the increasing influence of patristic 
literature. It may be admitted that Hooker, in bringing 
to our speech somewhat of the majesty and power of 
Roman oratory, brought also an intricacy of phrase and 
suspension of thought which at first sight seem almost to 
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counterbalance all that he gained in sublimity of style and 
rhythm. But when the sermons of his predecessors, such 
as Latimer, Coverdale, and Lever, are compared with the 
works of those of his successors, like Taylor, South, and 
Barrow, who retained many of his excellences while 
avoiding his faults, it will be seen that the later Elizabethan 
prose writers discovered an instrument for the expression 
of thought second only in elevation and capability to the 
blank verse of the dramatists of their age. In its elevation 
it resembled its model, the prose of Cicero; but, unlike the 
Roman eloquence, it did not disdain the idiom of the 
people. Had the vernacular thriven also in the other 
departments of literature, the two styles might have 
restrained and reinforced each other; but Barrow and 
L’'Estrange speak a different language. The time was 
not then ripe for the development of the novel in England; 
and without some familiar and native product of this kind, 
there was not, amidst the triumphs of the stage, the vogue 
of affected romance, and the succeeding tumults and wars, 
any scope for the language of the people to develope into 
another branch of literature. Defoe and Fielding in that 
age would have written plays and pamphlets like Nash; 
Richardson would have given us another virtuous and 
distressed maiden in another Arcadia. Bunyan was a 
finer genius, and with the Bible and Fox’s ‘Book of 
Martyrs’ at hand, and a prison close by, he might, at the 
beginning, as near the end, of the seventeenth century, 
have described the repentance of a sinner, or the pil- 
grimage of a Christian through this world, in the com- 
monest, homeliest words and yet in a style as bright and 
as musical as a stream in the Delectable Mountains. 

The trenchant and virile speech of the people did not 
perish with the Elizabethans to be revived for just 4 
moment by men like Bunyan or Defoe. Though there 
appeared but few books of immortal worth written wholly 
in the popular tongue, it subsisted as a principal literary 
influence. In fact, the great writers of the seventeenth 
century owe their excellence in a large measure to the life 
and sparkle which they obtained by an increasing use of 
idiomatic, racy phrases, amid that heightening rhythm 
and diction introduced by their earlier models from the 
Romans. This is evident, not only in the works of men 
like Fuller and South, whose vivacity is commonly 
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admitted, but also in the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying’ and the 
‘Dissuasive from Popery’ of Jeremy Taylor. The singular 
evenness and lucidity of structure that Taylor exhibits in 
such writings as these, would convince many a reader 
acquainted only with the rich and picturesque qualities of 
his devotional books, that he has a right to be ranked for 
ease and persuasiveness, if not for logic, with Pascal 
and Newman. Hobbes is a still better example. He was 
nearly fifty years of age when his thoughts began seriously 
to turn towards philosophy, and until then he had studied 
almost exclusively the ancient authors with but the one 
aim—to obtain a good Latin style. Yet, when he came at 
last to write in English, how pure was his language, how 
compact, brilliant, and ditect every sentence! Even Sir 
Thomas Browne, one of our most bookish writers, learned 
to use a diction more latinised than that of Hooker, with 
far closer regard to the idiomatic laws of our speech than 
was shown by the great Elizabethan. And Drummond of 
Hawthornden, whose ‘Cypress Grove’ will perhaps some 
day attract the attention it deserves, is an earlier writer of 
an harmonious and ornate kind of prose, with but little of 
the parenthesis and loose construction of the older school. 

It is, we think, a mistake to regard the prose of the 
seventeenth century as a tangle of interminable sentences. 
The long sentence is more the mark of the Elizabethan 
diction. Sometimes, as with North, the structure is 
rambling, but finely cadenced, and, on the whole, clear. 
Sometimes, as with Hooker, it is even more harmonious, 
but more involved. As a reaction, we find the short 
sentence being developed quite early in the seventeenth 
century. It is, for example, amusing, amidst the theo- 
logical wranglings of the time, to discover Milton vilifying 
Bishop Hall because he did not use well-rounded periods ; 
while earlier in the fray Martin Marprelate had flouted 
Dr Cooper because he used them. ‘Hoo! Hoo! Dean! 
Take a breath, and then to it again. There was no 
pleasing the Puritans. The greater writers, however, 
while equally solicitous for clearness of statement, did not 
eare to surrender the exquisite music of the periodic style, 
its fluctuant tones and antiphonal rhythms, its alterna- 
tions of sweetness and resonance, and all the fulness and 
elevation of its sweep. They therefore amended the con- 
struction of the period. In Hooker's style—at its worst— 

Vol. 196.—No. 391. H 
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the main statement is either lost’ in the preamble, or it 
plunges out of sight at the beginning of a sentence and 
reappears in scattered fragments which serve to cement 
the principal subsidiary clauses. These in their turn are 
also at times broken into pieces in order to unite a series 
of less important phrases. The thoughts thus expressed 
gradually take shape in the middle of the page, the least 
important often claiming first attention ; and the period 
is at last rounded off with a word or two of the main 

This is also the style of Milton and Clarendon~-at their 
worst ; and it is for this reason that they cannot be allowed: 
to represent the real development of seventeenth century 
prose, which is no more to be condemned for their faults 
than Newman’s style is to be neglected because of Carlyle's. 
Milton, for pages at a time, reveals that he is a great poet; 
and Clarendon, besides having an orator’s gift for striking 
sayings, carries a reader through his long, intricate, and 
disjointed sentences by his insight into character, his 
statesmanship, and his knowledge of men and events. Yet 
for all this, Milton and Clarendon, in choosing’ the most 
difficult of the styles of their day,‘only show that it was 
not given, even to men of genius, to excel therein without 
being masters of prose composition. Milton; atleast, knew 


‘In this manner of writing,’ he says, ‘ knowing myself 
inferior to myself, led by the genial powers of nature to 
another task, I have the use, as I may account, but of my left 
] ‘4 i Mu 


Whilst some critics make Milton’s prose a text for @ 
general condemnation of the style of his'age, Professor 
Dowden, on the other hand, is, we think, somewhat ex- 
travagant in the praise which he gives to the poet's tracts, 
as a series of lofty, complete, and reasonable ideals. We 
cannot help thinking that, if these prose writings had been 
the only works of Milton, they would have rémained in 
the obscurity in which they’ were, for’ the’ most part, 
produced—  Areopagitica’ exeepted. Even’in “Paradise 
Lost,’ and may we add ‘Samson Agonistes’? it is difficult 
to find any touch of a lofty; complete, and reasonable ideal 
in Milton’s opinions on women; and his pamphlets ou 
‘Divorce,’ unless their reasonable ideals of domestic life 
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were specially addressed to the nations of the East, are best 
excused as the hasty utterances of a man of genius who 
had made an unhappy marriage. The greater part of 
Milton's lovers will no doubt be content to regard his prose 
as not in itself of far-reaching importance in our literature, 
but as interesting, nevertheless, in so far as it enables us 
to trace his development, from the author of ‘Comus’ and 
the charming earlier verses, to the greater poet of the 
‘Paradises’ and‘Samson.’. And if in his prose he exhibits, 
more than any other writer, the defects of the latinised 
diction, we must consider them as the price paid by him 
for that consummate art in the use of the older periodic 
structure which makes his poetry as inimitable as it is 
immortal. With this view it is curious’ to note how 
frequently lines and even passages ot fine. —— 
occur in his prose writings. 

In order to discern how little Milton’s style representa 
the real development of the prose in his age, we have 
only to contrast it with ‘Andrew Marvell's: Until the 
publication of ‘Paradise Lost’ placed its author beyond 
all comparison, Milton and Marvell might have ranked 
together as poets, not in the sense that they were equal, 
but fer the unrivalled perfection which they had each 
attained in two different kinds of poetry; Milton repre- 
senting the clearness and simplicity of the older style, 
and Marvell, with all his wit and gracefulness, the extra- 
vagance of a later style that was already antiquated. In 
the art: of prose, however, there had, been ‘real improve- 
ment;'and the positions were reversed—Milton, who 
adopted the manner of the older writers, being extrava- 
gant and obsolete, and Marvell, who used. the diction of 
his day, being clear, direct, and effective. > « 

In the periodie style of the best prose of tie seven- 
teenth century there is scarcely more involution of phrase 
and suspension of’ thought than in Newman. I¢ differs 
from the structure, of the prose of the next age in that 
the correlative.and qualifying sentences, instead. of being 
marked off by full stops, are connected by colons, semi- 
colons, and commas, in order that the long-drawn rhythm 
of the period may be retained. Some instances of Latinisms 
with-regard to the ablative case have been remarked and 
condemned; but the chief characteristic of its syntax, 
which distinguishes it, not only from the prose of the 
H 2 
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next age, but also from that prose of the nineteenth 
century which has been studiously modelled upon it, is 
that it is written according to the English idiom and not 
according to the systems of our grammarians, who have 
tried to do away with everything in our language that 
they could not understand. But, apart from the idiomatic 
syntax of the seventeenth century prose, its real clearness 
of composition is often praised in a manner which shows 
that its other qualities have been overlooked. Bishop 
Heber, for example, says of Jeremy Taylor that if full 
stops were substituted for many of his colons and semi- 
colons, it would be seen that his sentences were as clear 
and as brief as those of a modern writer. The punctua- 
tion of the older authors can only be altered for the 
worse. In the endeavour to give them by this means a 
modern appearance, not only would much of their beauty 
of cadence be destroyed, but there is in their scheme of 
punctuation an increased power of expression which 
would also be thereby impaired. 

Much has been said by modern critics in praise of the 
superior clearness of the prose of the eighteenth century 
as compared with that of the seventeenth. But it has been 
pointed out that perspicuity is a relative quality; the 
class of readers is one consideration, the kind of work 
another. The art of a charming essayist, such as Addison, 
is not measurable against the masterly grasp and lucid 
explanation displayed by Hobbes, any more than Dryden's 
vivacious prefaces can be compared in originality and 
depth of thought, in majesty and repression of style, with 
the sermons of Barrow. The novel, in its rise and vigor- 
ous growth, certainly enriched the prose literature of the 


eighteenth century beyond any comparison with that of. 


the seventeenth ; but the comparison, we submit, cannot 
fairly be made. The novels of the Georgian era should 
rather be measured against the plays of the Jacobean and 
Caroline reigns ; and the achievements of Fielding, Sterne, 
Smollett, and Jane Austen should be set against the 
achievements of the Elizabethan giants, whose line ex- 
tends from the days of Ben Jonson to the time ‘ of the 
flood.’ For novels, it has been well said, are plays for the 
study, written in prose, with extended stage directions. 
Even as Bishop Berkeley, with all his eloquence, could 
not make his philosophy as plain to the common under- 
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standing as was the satire of it by the wits of his age, so 
the record of seventeenth century thought, however vital 
its themes, however fruitful its discourses, can never 
appeal to the general reader with the attraction of the 
literature of amusement. The greatest thinkers, the 
most incisive writers of the earlier Stewart period, have 
two irremediable defects in the eyes of a modern reader. 

Their subject-matter does not interest him ; and, besides, 
their manner of dealing with it is antiquated. Chilling- 

worth, not the greatest thinker nor the finest writer, is a 
fair instance. His work has been recommended by men 
so far apart in time and temperament as Locke, Sir 
James Stephen, and Matthew Arnold. For many years 
after it was written, ‘The Religion of Protestants’ was 
studied as the most effective answer made by an English- 
man to the declarations of the Church of Rome; and 
Chillingworth still remains eminent for his broad rational 
standpoint in an age of theological liberalism. But can 
it be said that there still survives sufficient interest in the 
long argumentation between a Protestant and a Jesuit on 
the facts of the case, as they appeared in the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century, to make it worth while to 
republish ‘The Religion of Protestants’? Even if the 
interest existed, the manner in which Chillingworth 
replies to his opponent’s statements ‘on every point, 
every sentence, every insinuation between the sentences,’ 
is apt to fatigue the attention of & reader who wishes to 
arrive at the gist of the controversy. The rules of the 
learned game of debate differed from those now obtain- 
ing. You had, so to speak, not only to checkmate your 
adversary’s king, but also to sweep off all the other pieces 
on the board. 


‘Chillingworth,’ says Sir James Stephen, ‘ wants little but 
a change in punctuation to be a writer of our own day, and a 
writer as powerful, as expressive, and as idiomatic as any in 
the whole history of our language.’ (‘ Hors Sabbatice,’ p. 195.) 


Yet who reads him ? 

The relation which the style of these men had to the 
worst or even the average style of their day is entirely 
irrelevant to the question of their merits. It seems to us 
that sufficient evidence could be given to prove that the 
ordinary prose of the last two centuries suffers from 
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faults, such as a slovenly misuse of words and a lack of 
natural vivacity, greater than all the instances of ex- 
cessive latinity and awkward composition in the ordinary 
prose of the seventeenth century. ‘Even if the truth were 
otherwise, how would it affect the real literature of the 
earlier period ? Does it prove that Adam Smith or Herbert 
Spencer has ‘greater art’ in the expression of thought 
than Hobbes; or that Richard Baxter could not, in the 
‘Saint's Everlasting Rest,’ use as clear, terse, and vigorous 
a diction as that of Cobbett ? 

While the fault of seventeenth century prose is now held 
to be its cumbersome lengthiness, it is surprising to find 
that Constable, in his ‘Reflections upon Accuracy of Style,’ 
written about 1715, was mainly concerned to show the 
worthlessness of the terse and pointed cast of sentence, 
in the manner of Owen Felltham’s ‘ Resolves,’ which, it 
appears, was then being largely imitated and admired. 
Felltham, though he is still not without admirers, cannot 
be defended. He wrote what is probably the worst 
English that has ever been written. But what’ also 
met with ‘Constable's disapproval was ‘ the style of these 
books, ‘which ate often entitled “Characters.” How that 
way of writing can be called eloquence I know not’ (says 
he); “as T am sure it has more of start and reed than of 
discourse.’ 

These works, which extend from Hall to Halifax; 
should not, we think, be omitted from a survey of the 
literature of the period. As studies from life, they form 
a link ‘between the great dramatists and the great 
novelists, and occupy, in the somewhat broken traditions 
of our literary history; an equal place with the lyrical 
poets of the same age, having, at their best, a like natural 
and witty,strain, marred at times by similar far-fetched 
conceits,, But, as a whole, the prose is less defective in 
this respect. than the poetry. For example, George 
Herbert’s-character-writing, ‘A Priest. to the Temple,’ is 
singularly exempt from the extravagance of his verse. 
The distinctive brevity of phrase is there, but’ all in- 
congruous comparisons and crudities of thought and 
diction ‘are avoided. Contrasted with ‘The ‘Temple, the 
little ‘tract seems to have been written by a man of 
another order of mind. | Earle’s character-sketches, again, 
are full of witty fancies and pleasant touches; and yet 
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they remain as free from ‘ Donnishness’ as they. are,from 
rambling sentences. While Earle’s little book. has, twice 
been republished of late, the. work of an incomparably 
greater mind, that of Samuel Butler, who, brought, the 
art of character-writing in England to its highest point, 
still awaits an, editor, .A great.part of it lies in manu- 
script at the, British Museum, written in a style as strong, 
clear, and, incisive as that of Swift, whom Butler strangely 
resembles. in his genius, temperament, and pessimism, 
and even in his life, They also had in common the talent 
for writing a clever mechanical kind of verse, which is 
inferior to their prose. If beside these character-writings 
there are, placed Baxter's ‘Autobiography’ and ‘Saint’s 
Rest,’ Howell's ‘ Familiar Letters,’ Walton’s.‘ Angler’ and 
‘Lives,’ LEstrange’s ‘ Aisop, Urquhart’s ‘ Rabelais, and 
the tales translated from the French, Spanish, and Italian, 
it will be seen that easy and vigorous diction, wit and 
vivacity, plain, clear, and moderate prose, did not perish 
in England even under the régime of the Puritans. 

. One of the most pleasant studies, to our mind, in Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s essayson‘ Anglican and Puritan’literature, 
is that of Richard Baxter. It shows how the sympathetic 
interest in the position of this admirable and clear-minded 
man, re-awakened by Jowett’s sermon on him, has since 
increased. From a literary point of view, Baxter. never 
fully manifested his undoubted gifts,,for he was too 
hurried and voluminous a writer to-leave any deep mark 
in literature. . He might truly have said of all, as he said 
of one of his works: ‘I scarce ever wrote one sheet twice 
over, nor stayed to make any blots or interlinings, but 
was fain to let it go as it was first conceived.’ Yet on 
the whole, he wrote with remarkable. terseness, vigour, 
and lucidity, resembling Defoe in many of the qualities 
of his style; and in the range of our literature it is im- 
possible to find a better type of prose as the instrument 
of the average, expression. And Baxter was not, like 
Defoe, almost jalone in his generation. He represents 
many writers of his time, such as the unknown. author of 
the ‘Whole Duty of Man,’ who directly addressed. his con- 
temporaries in the sincere, plain, and manly language 
which they themselves spoke. Their works, however, 
by virtue of their time, are chiefly of a religious nature, 
and not therefore very attractive to the profane modern 
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reader; and, save in the case of Baxter's ‘Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest,’ and Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ they are 
not literature. Bunyan, especially, put the vernacular 
into print with the same assurance as other men had 
done before him, but with far more lasting success. 
There are also more entertaining examples of the 
secondary prose of the seventeenth century. In the 
‘Familiar Letters,’ the subjects of social discourse are 
touched upon with such lightness and grace that Addi- 
son, apart from what he had of incommunicable genius, 
could have taught but little to James Howell in 1645. As 
for Izaak Walton, besides that series of portraits wherein, 
while tracing the features of other men, he discovers to 
us with winning simplicity all the qualities of his own 
soul, who in after-times has described the countryside with 
equal charm and delicacy of phrase? White of Selborne 
had keener powers of observation, and was, through 
living in the country and living at a later date, a more 
competent naturalist. But his book, delightful and in- 
structive as it is, must rank as literature after that of Wal- 
ton. If Mr Marston will permit us to say so, the ‘Com- 


plete Angler’ is now, from a fisherman’s point of view, 


sadly incomplete and erroneous, and it is the style alone 
that ensures it immortality. And this, we submit, is true 
of most of the early seventeenth-century writers. Bacon, 
so far as his scientific experiments went, did not add a 
single fact to effective science; and, as Huxley pointed 
out, his method of induction has been followed in none 
of the tremendous discoveries of the modern era. As 
for Burton, the oddest thing about that quaintest of 
books, the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy, is that it was in- 
tended for a sober pathological study. And was there 
ever a philosopher so subtle and exquisite in his credu- 
lity, and so ignorant of the real issues, as Sir Thomas 
Browne? Yet how delectable he is! The work of the 
scientific pioneers of his time is now melted almost beyond 
recognition into the sum of human knowledge, and their 
writings are unread, save by the few conscientious his- 
torians of science, while Sir Thomas Browne grows the 
more attractive the more he ages. To what is this due if 
not to the resplendence of his diction? a thing of art as 
full of studied effect as Milton’s verse, although’ perhaps 
it is wanting in that maintaining power which is the per- 
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fection of Milton’s style. The author of ‘ Religio Medici’ 
d ‘Urn Burial’ occupies, it seems to us, a place in the 
se of the seventeenth century somewhat analogous to 
that of Marlowe in Elizabethan poetry: he is the master 
of resonance and mighty cadences. And the great divines 
of the pre-Restoration traditions—Taylor, Barrow, South, 
and Fuller—are they not in breadth and energy more 
akin to the great dramatists than any of our prose writers, 
even the Elizabethans, witia the exception of the few men 
of commanding eloquence, Bacon, Hooker, and Raleigh, 
whose art they continued and developed ? 

Yet in spite of the panegyrics of Emerson, Taine, and 
other critics of insight and authority, it cannot be allowed 
that Jeremy Taylor or any one of the great seventeenth- 
century writers was the Shakespeare of English prose. 
The instrument which they used was thrown aside at 
the crisis of its development, before it had in ease and 
expressiveness equalled the perfection of our blank-verse. 
As it stood, it was, with some admirable exceptions, like 
the style of the earlier Elizabethan plays, full of strength, 
beauty, and melodiousness, but lacking, in many cases, in 
suppleness. There were, as we have pointed out, in the 
writings of Chillingworth, Howell, Baxter, Butler, and 
other men, indications that this greater ease of movement 
was in course of being obtained. Taylor himself, especially 
in his controversial works, is another instance; and Dean 
South also learnt to use the older style with equal power 
and vehemence and yet with more sprightliness and 
point. Barrow ranks with Hobbes for the manner in 
which he combines vigorous and unembellished diction 
with biting vernacular. In his most striking passages the 
language is just lofty enough to bring home to the mind 
of the reader the greatness of his conceptions. They glow 

ith an inward light, as in the magnificent irony of his 


sermon on Contentment. Descartes, Pascal, and Bossuet 


are mighty names; but among the writers that stretch 
between Hooker, Browne, and Bunyan, is Hobbes inferior 
at all points to Descartes, or Bacon to Pascal? Are 
there no qualities of imagination, vehemence, and majestic 
strength in Taylor, South, and Barrow, which would 
survive a comparison with Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and 
Massillon ? 

If the prose of the pre-Restoration traditions was not 
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the classic prose) of :our literature, it is the nearest 
approach we-have had to a style that exhibited the 
highest qualities of the English mind. With all its de- 
fects, our language had then freed itself from Elizabethan 
affectation, and had united in a living whole the diction 
of a mighty line of poets and the blunt vivid speech of 
the people. In freeing itself from Elizabethan affectation 
it hadyin the case of some writers, become too latinistic, 
though more in vocabulary than in structure; yet this 
fault was disappearing, and the language was developing 
into an instrument as expressive and beautiful as any in 
Europe, while in power and richness it was without a 
rival. . The very words in which Dr Johnson depreciates 
this age as the time when ‘ our language was considered by 
every writer as a subject on which he might try his plastic 
skill by moulding it according to his fancy,’ might have 
been used by Coleridge in an entirely opposite sense. 

. The prose of the early seventeenth century was like an 
organ of many stops and vast compass, upon which all 
who had the skill might play according to their bent of 
mind. In Hooker's hands, it filled the cathedrals. and 
churches of England with solemn and victorious strains. 
For Bishop Taylor it rang with the fulness and the sweet- 
ness of all its tones. With it Bacon heralded the advance 
of science ina triumphant prelude, that was afterwards 
changed for the clear bugle-note and the) sound of the 
march, as the giant of modern thought, Thomas Hobbes, 
set: out to raze the crumbling towers of scholasticism, 
With it again, Browne, half-wondering and half-amused, 
awoke enchanted echoes amidst the ruins of the medieval 
world; and | Izaak Walton, touching it so lightly and yet 
with such exquisite art, converted the. most ordinary 
exercise into a pastorale, a thing of country-songs and 
dances. Even Milton, who reserved his incomparable 
harmonies for his verse, content too often to deafen his 
opponents with noisy abuse—what interludes he has, 
almost despite himself, of divine beauty! But music, the 
art. of expression the most plastic and inexhaustible, is 
without terms of general significance to apply as critical 
similitudes'to the varying and abundant excellences of 
those writers of English prose who may be said to begin 
with Hooker and Bacon and end with Barrow and South. 
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Art. VI—THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA 


{, Aus den Tiefen des Weltmeeres. By C. Chun. seu 
Gustav Fischer, 1900. 

2. Tierleben der Tiefsee. By O. Seeliger. Leipzig : Wil- 
helm Engelmann, 1901. 
3, Report of the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M. S. 
"Challenger. Edited by the late Sir C. Wyville Thomson 
_and John Murray. A Summary of the Scientific Results, 
“Published by Order of Her Majesty's Government, 1885, 

4, La Vie au. Fond des Mers. By Filhol. Paris: 
G. Masson, 1885. 

2 The Fauna of the Deep Sea By Sydney J. Hickson, 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., ‘1894, 


THE first recorded attempt to. sound the depths of the 
oeean was made early in the year 1521, in the South 
Pacific, by Ferdinand Magellan. He had traversed the 
dangeroiis Straits destined to bear his name during the 
previous November, and emerged on the 28th of that 
month into the open ocean. For three months he sailed 
across the Pacific, and in the middle of March, 1521; came 
to anchor off the islands now known as the Philippines. 
Here Magellan was killed in a conflict with the natives. 
The records of his wonderful feat were brought to Spain 
during the following year by one of his ships, the Victoria; 
and amidst the profound sensation caused by the news of 
this voyage, which has been called ‘the greatest event in 
the'most remarkable period of the world’s history,’ it is 
probable that his modest attempt to sound the ocean 
failed to attract the attention it deserved. Magellan's 
sounding-lines were at most some two hundred fathoms 
in length, and he failed to touch bottom; from which he 
‘somewhat naively concluded that he had reached the 
deepest part of the ocean.’ z 

more than two: hundred years that the 
first serious study ‘of the bed of the sea was undertaken 
by the’ French: geographer, Philippe Buache, who first 
introduced the use of isobathic eurves in a map which he 
published in 1737. ‘His ‘view; that the depths of the ocean 
are simply prolongations of the conditions existing in the 
tieighbouring sea-coasts, though too wide in’ its generali- 
sation; has ‘been shown ‘tobe true as regards: the’ sea- 
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bottom in the immediate vicinity of continental coasts 
and islands; and undoubtedly it helped to attract atten- 
tion to the problem of what is taking place at the bottom 
of the sea. 

Actual experiment, however, advanced but slowly. So 
early as the fifteenth century, an ingenious cardinal, oné 
Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-64), had devised an apparatus 
consisting of two bodies, one heavier and one lighter than 
water, which were so connected that when the heavier 
touched the bottom the lighter was released. By caleu- 
lating the time which the latter took in ascending, 
attempts were made to arrive at the depths of the sea. 
A century later Puehler made similar experiments ; and 
after another interval of a hundred years, in 1667, we find 
the Englishman, Robert Hooke, continuing on the same 
lines various bathymetric observations; but the results 
thus obtained were fallacious, and the experiments added 
little or nothing to our knowledge of the nature of the 
bottom of the ocean. In the eighteenth century Count 
Marsigli attacked many of the problems of the deep sea, 
He collected and sifted information which he derived from 
the coral-fishers ; he investigated the deposits brought up 
from below, and was one of the earliest to test the 
temperature of the sea at different depths. In 174 
Captain Ellis found that a thermometer, lowered on 
separate occasions to depths of 650 fathoms and 891 
fathoms respectively, recorded, on reaching the surface, 
the same temperature, namely, 53°. His thermometer was 
lowered in a bucket ingeniously devised so as to open as 
it descended and close as it was drawn up. The mechanism 
of this instrument was invented by the Rev. Stephen 
Hales, D.D., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, the 
friend of Pope, and perpetual curate at Teddington 
Church. Dr Hales was a man of many inventions, and, 
amongst others, he is said to have suggested the use,of 
the inverted cup placed in the centre of a fruit-pie in 
which the juice accumulates as the pie cools. His device 
of the closed bucket with two connected valves was the 
forerunner of the numerous contrivances which have 
since been used for bringing up sea-water from great 
depths. 

These were amongst the first efforts made on obtain.a 
knowledge of deep-sea temperatures, About the same 
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time experiments were being made by Bougwer and 
others on the transparency of sea-water. It was soon 
recognised that this factor varies in different seas; and 
an early estimate of the depth of average sea-water 
sufficient to cut off all light placed it at 656 feet. The 
colour of the sea and its salinity were also receiving 
attention, notably at the hands of the distinguished 
chemist, Robert Boyle, and of the Italian, Marsigli, men- 
tioned above. To the latter, and to Donati, a fellow- 
countryman, is due the honour of first using the dredge 
for purposes of scientific enquiry. They employed the 
ordinary oyster-dredge of the local fishermen to obtain 
animals from the bottom. 

- The invention of the self-registering thermometer by 
Qavendish, in 1757, provided another instrument essential 
to the investigation of the condition of things at great 
depths; and it was used in Lord Mulgrave’s expedition 
tothe Arctic sea in 1773. On this voyage, attempts at deep- 
sea soundings were made, and a depth of 683 fathoms was 
registered. During Sir James Ross’s Antarctic expedition 
(1839-43) the temperature of the water was constantly 
observed to depths of 2000 fathoms. His uncle, Sir John 
Ross, had twenty years previously, on his voyage to 
Baffin’s Bay, made some classical soundings. One, two 
miles from the coast, reached a depth of 2700 feet, and 
brought up a collection of gravel and two living crus- 
taceans; another, 3900: feet in depth, yielded pebbles, 
lay, some worms, crustacea, and corallines. Two other 
dredgings, one at 6000 feet, the other at 6300 feet, also 
brought up living creatures; and thus, though the results 
were not at first accepted, the existence of animal life at 
great depths was demonstrated. 

With Sir James Ross’s expedition we may be said 
to have reached modern times: his most distinguished 
companion, Sir Joseph Hooker, is still living. It is im- 
possible to do more than briefly refer to the numerous 
expeditions which have taken part in deep-sea explora- 
tion during our own times. The United States of America 
sent out, about the time of Ross’s Antarctic voyage, 
an expedition under Captain Wilkes, with Dana on board 
as naturalist. Professor Edward Forbes, who ‘did more 
than any of his contemporaries to advance marine zoology,’ 
joined the surveying ship Beacon in 1840, and made more 
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than one hundred dredgings in the Higean Sea. Lovén 
was working in the Scandinavian waters. Mr. H. Goodsir 
sailed on the Erebus with Sir John Franklin's ill-fated 
polar expedition; and such notes of his as were recovered 
bear eyidence of the value of the work. he did, The 
Norwegians, Michael Sars and his son, G. O. Sars, had by 
the year 1864 increased their list of species living at 
a depth of between 200 and 300 fathoms, from nineteen to 
ninety-two. Much good work was done by the United 
States navy and by surveying ships under the auspices of 
Bache, Bailey, Maury, and de Pourtalés. The Austrian 
frigate, Novara, with a full scientific staff, cireumnavigated 
the world in 1857-59. In 1868 the Admiralty placed the 
surveying ship, Lightning, at the disposal of Professor 
Wyville Thomson and Dr W. B. Carpenter for a six 
weeks’ dredging trip in the North Atlantic; and: in the 
following .year the Porcupine, by permission of the 
Admiralty, made three trips under the guidance of Dr 
W. B. Carpenter and Mr Gwyn Jeffreys, 

Towards the end of 1872 H.M.S. Challenger left, Eng: 
land, to spend the following three years and a half-in 
traversing all the waters, of the globe. This was. the 
most completely equipped expedition which has left any 
land for the investigation of the sea, and its results, were 
correspondingly. rich. They have been worked out, by 
naturalists of all nations, and form the most, complete 
record of the fauna and flora, and of the. physical and 
chemical conditions of the deep which has yet been pub- 
lished. It is from Sir John Murray’s summary of the 
results of the voyage that many of these facts are taken 
Since the return.of the Challenger there have been many 
expeditions from various lands, but none so complete in 
its conception or its execution as the British: expedition 
of 1872-75.. The U.S.S. Blake, under the; direction: of 
A. Agassiz, has, explored. the Caribbean Sea; and_the 
Albatross, of the same navy; has sounded the, western 
Atlantic. Numerous observations made by the German 
ships, Gazelle and Drache, and by the ‘ Plankton’ expedi- 
tion; by the Norwegian North Atlantic expedition ; the 
Italian ship, Washington; the French ships, Travailleur 
and Talisman ; the Prince of Monaco’s yachts, Hirondelle 
and Princesse y Fey under his own direction; the Austrian 
‘Pola’ expedition ; the Russian investigations in the Black 
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Sea, and lastly, by the ships of our own navy, have, during 
the last five-and-twenty years, enormously increased our 
knowledge of the seas and of all that in them is. This 
knowledge is still being added to. At the present time 
the collections. of the German ship, Valdivia, are being 
worked out, and are impatiently awaited by zoologists 
and geographers of every country. The Discovery and 
the Gauss, although primarily fitted for ice-work, can 
hardly fail to add much to what is known of the sea- 
bottom; and: amongst men of science there is no abate- 
ment of interest and curiosity as to that terra incognita: 

Before we attempt to describe the conditions which 
prevail at great depths of the ocean, a few words should 
be said as’ to the part played by cable-laying in the inves- 
tigation of the subaqueous crust of the earth. This part, 
though undoubtedly important, is sometimes exaggerated ; 
and we have seen how large an array of facts has been 
accumulated by expeditions made-mainly in the interest 
of pure science. The laying of the Atlantic cable was 
preceded; in 1856, by a careful survey of a submerged 
plateau, extending from the British Isles to Newfound- 
land, by Lieutenant Berryman of the Arctic. He brought 
back samples of the bottom from thirty-four stations 
between Valentia and St John’s. In the following year 
Captain Pullen, of H.M.S. Cyclops, suryeyed a parallel 
line slightly to the north. His specimens were examined 
by Huxley, and from them he derived the Bathybius, a 
primeval slime which was thought to oceur widely spread 
over the sea-bottom. The interest in this ‘Urschleim’ has, 
however, become merely historic, since John Y. Buchanan, 
of the Challenger, showed that it is only a gelatinous 
form of sulphate of lime thrown down from the sea-water 
by the alcohol used in preserving the organisms Setth? in 
fic deep-sea deposits. 

The important generalisations of Dr Wallich, who wis 
on board: H.M.S. Bulldog, which, in 1860, again: traversed 
the Atlantic to survey a route for the cable, largely 
helped to elucidate the problems of the deep. He noticed 
that no alge live at a depth greater than 200 fathoms; 
he collected animals from great depths, and showed that 
they utilise in many ways organisms which fall dowi 
from the surface of the water; he noted that the con- 
ditions are such that, whilst dead animals sink from’ the 
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surface to the bottom, they do not rise from the bottorit 
to the surface; and he brought evidence forward in 
support of the view that the deep-sea fauna is directly 
derived from shallow-water forms. In the same year 
in which Wallich traversed the Atlantic, the telegraph 
cable between Sardinia and Bona, on the African coast, 
snapped. Under the superintendence of Fleeming Jenkin, 
some forty miles of the cable, part of it from a depth of 
1200 fathoms, was recovered. Numerous animals, sponges, 
corals, polyzoa, molluscs, and worms were brought to the 
surface, adhering to the cable. These were examined and 
reported upon by Professor Allman, and subsequently by 
Professor A. Milne Edwards; and, as the former reports, 
we ‘must therefore regard this observation of Mr Fleeming 
Jenkin as having afforded the first absolute proof of the 
existence of highly organised animals living at a depth 
of upwards of 1000 fathoms.’ The investigation of the 
animals thus brought to the surface revealed another 
fact of great interest, namely that some of the specimens 
were identical with forms hitherto known only as fossils. 
It was thus demonstrated that species hitherto regarded 
as extinct are still living at great depths of the ocean. 
During the first half of the last century an exaggerated 
idea of the depth of the sea prevailed, due in a large 
measure to the defective sounding apparatus of the time. 
Thus Captain Durham, in 1852, recorded a depth of 7730 
fathoms in the South Atlantic, and Lieutenant Parker 


mentions one of 8212 fathoms—depths which the 


Challenger and the Gazelle corrected to 2412 and 2905 
fathoms respectively. The deepest parts of the sea, as 
revealed by recent research, do not lie, as many have 
thought, in or near the centres of the great oceans, but in 
the neighbourhood of, or at no great distance from, the 
mainland, or in the vicinity of volcanic islands. One of 
the deepest ‘ pockets’ yet found is probably that sounded 
by the American expedition on board the Tuscarora 
(1873-75) east of Japan, when bottom was only reached at 
a depth of 4612 fathoms. More recently, soundings of 5035 
fathoms have been recorded in the Pacific, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Friendly Islands, and south of these 
again, one of 5113 fathoms; but the deepest of all lies 
north of the Carolines, and attains a depth of 5287 
fathoms. It thus appears that there are ‘ pockets’ or pits 
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in the sea whose depth below the surface of the water is 
about equal to the height of the highest mountains taken 
from the sea-level. Both are insignificant in comparison 
with the mass of the globe; and it is sometimes said that, 
were the seas gathered up, and the earth shrunk to the 
size of an orange, the mountain-ranges and abysmal 
depths would not be more striking than are the small 
elevations and intervening depressions on the skin of an 
| orange. 
: But it is not with these exceptional abysses that we 
, have to do; they are as rare and as widely scattered as 
great mountain-ranges on land. It is with the deep sea, 
as opposed to shoal water and the surface layers, that 
this article is concerned ; but the depth at which the sea 
becomes ‘deep’ is to some extent a matter of opinion. 
Numerous attempts, headed by that of Edward Forbes, 
have been made to divide the sea into zones or strata; 
and, just as the geological strata are characterised by 
peculiar species, so, in the main, the various deep-sea zones 
have their peculiar fauna. These zones, however, are 
not universally recognised ; and their limits, like those of 
the zoogeographical regions on land, whilst serving for 
some groups of animals, break down altogether as regards 
others. There are, however, two fairly definite regions in 
the sea; and the limit between them is the very one for 
our purpose. This limit separates the surface waters, 
which are permeable by the light of the sun, and in 
which, owing to this life-giving light, alge and vegetable 
organisms can live, from the deeper waters which the 
sun’s rays cannot reach, and in which no plant can live. 
The regions pass imperceptibly into one another; there 
is no sudden transition. The conditions of life gradually 
change, and the precise level at which vegetable life be- 
comes impossible varies with differing conditions. With 
strong sunlight and a smooth sea, the rays penetrate 
further than if the light be weak and the waters troubled. 
Speaking generally, we may place the dividing-line 
between the surface layer and the deep sea at 300 
sh: | fathoms. Below this no light or heat from the sun 
288 penetrates ; and it is the absence of these factors that 
gives rise to most of the peculiarities of the deep sea. It 
is a commonplace which every school-boy now knows, 
its | that all animal life is ultimately dependent on the food- 
Vol. 196.—No, 391, I 
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stuffs stored up by green plants; and that the power 
which such plants possess of fixing the carbonic acid of 
the surrounding medium, and building it up into more 
complex food-stuffs, depends upon the presence of their 
green colouring matter (chlorophyll). and is exercised only 
in the presence of sunlight. But, as we have pointed out, 
‘the sun’s perpendicular rays’ do not ‘illumine the depths 
of the sea’; they hardly penetrate 300 fathoms. This 
absence of sunlight below a certain limit, and the conse- 
quent failure of vegetable life, gave rise at one time to 
the belief that the abysses of the ocean were uninhabited 
and uninhabitable ; but, as we have already seen, this view 
has long been given up. 

The inhabitants of the deep sea cannot, any more than 
other creatures, be self-supporting. They prey on one 
another, it is true; but this must have a limit, or very 
soon there would be nothing left to prey upon. Like the 
inhabitants of great cities, the denizens of the deep must 
have an outside food-supply, and this they must ultimately 
derive from the surface layer. 

The careful investigation of life in the sea has shown 
that not only the surface layer, but all the intermediate 
zones teem with life. Nowhere is there a layer of water 
in which animals are not found. But, as we have seen, 
the alge upon which the life of marine animals ultimately 
depends, live only in the upper waters ; below 100 fathoms 
they begin to be rare, and below 200 fathoms they are 
absent. Thus it is evident that those animals which live 
in the surface layers have, like an agricultural population, 
their food-supply at hand, whilst those that live in the 
depths must, like dwellers in towns, obtain it from afar. 
Many of the inhabitants of what may be termed the 
middle regions are active swimmers, and these undoubtedly 
from time to time visit the more densely peopled upper 
strata. They also visit the depths and afford an in- 
definite food-supply to the deep-sea dwellers. 

But probably by far the larger part of the food con- 
sumed by abysmal creatures consists of the dead bodies 
of animals which sink down like manna from above. 
The surface layers of the ocean teem with animal and 
vegetable life. Every yachtsman must at times have 
noticed that the sea is thick as a purée with jelly-fish, or 
with that little transparent, torpedo-shaped creature, the 
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Sagitta. What he will not have noticed, unless he be a 
microscopist, is that at almost all times the surface is 
crowded with minute organisms, foraminifera, radiolaria, 
diatoms. These exist in quite incalculable numbers, and 
reproduce their kind with astounding rapidity. They are 
always dying, and their bodies sink downwards like a 
gentle rain. In such numbers do they fall, that large 


_ areas of the ocean bed are covered with a thick deposit of 


their shells. In the shallower waters the foraminifera, 
with their calcareous shells, prevail, but over the deeper 
abysses of the ocean they take so long in falling that the 
calcareous shells are dissolved in the water, which contains 
a considerable proportion of carbonic acid gas, and their 
place is taken by the siliceous skeletons of the radiolarians 
and diatoms. Thus there is a ceaseless falling of organisms 
from above, and it must be from these that the dwellers 
of the deep ultimately obtain their food. As Mr Kipling, 
in his ‘Seven Seas,’ says of the deep-sea cables, 


‘The wrecks dissolve above us; their dust drops down from 
afar— 
Down to the dark, to the utter dark, where the blind white 
sea-snakes are.’ 


In trying to realise the state of things at the bottom 
of the deep sea, it is of importance to recognise that there 
is a wonderful uniformity of physical conditions 1a-bas. 
Climate plays no part in the life of the depths ; storms do 
not ruffle their inhabitants ; these recognise no alternation 
of day or night; seasons are unknown to them ; they 
experience no change of temperature. Although the 
abysmal depths of the polar regions might be expected 
to be far colder than those of the tropics, the difference 
only amounts to a degree or so—a difference which would 
not be perceptible to us without instruments of precision. 
The following data show how uniform temperature is at 
the bottom of the sea. 

In June, 1883, Nordenskiéld found on the eastern side 
of Greenland the following temperatures: at the surface 
2°2° C.; at 100 metres 5°7° C.; at 450 m. 5°1°C. In the 
middle of December, 1898, the German deep-sea expedi- 
tion, while in the pack-ice of the Antarctic, recorded the 
following temperatures: at the surface — 1° C.; at 100 m. 
—1:1°C.; at 400 m. 1°6°C.; at 1000-1500 m, 1°6° C.; at 
12 
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4700 m. — 0°5° C. These may be compared with some 
records made in the Sargasso Sea by the Plankton expedi- 
tion in the month of August, when the surface registered 
a temperature of 24° C.; 195 m. one of 18°8° C. ; 390 m. one 
of 14°9° C.; and 2060 m. one of 3°8°C. It is thus clear that 
the temperature at the bottom of the deep sea varies but 
a few degrees from the freezing-point ; and, whether in 
the tropics or around the poles, this temperature does not 
undergo anything like the variations to which the surface 
of the earth is subjected. 

There are, however, some exceptions to this statement. 
The Mediterranean, peculiar in many respects, is also 
peculiar as to its bottom temperature. In August, 1881, 
the temperature, as taken by the Washington, was at the 
surface 26° C.; at 100 m. 14°5° C.; at 500 m. 14°1° C.; and 
from 2500 m. to 3550 m. 13°3° C. These observations agree, 
within one fifth of a degree, with those recorded later by 
Chun in the same waters. There are also certain areas 
near the Sulu Islands where, with a surface temperature 
of 28° C., the deep sea, from 730 m. to 4660 m., shows a 
constant temperature of 10°3° C.; and again, on the 
westerly side of Sumatra, the water, from 900 m. down- 
wards, shows a constant temperature of 5°9° C.; whilst, 
in the not far distant Indian Ocean, it sinks at 1300 m. to 
4° C., and at 1700 m. to 3° C. In spite of these exceptions, 
we may roughly say that all deep-sea animals live at an 
even temperature, which differs by but a few degrees from 
the freezing-point. Indeed the heating effect of the sun’s 
rays is said not to penetrate, as a rule, further than 90- 
100 fathoms, though in the neighbourhood of the Sargasso 
Sea it undoubtedly affects somewhat deeper layers. In 
the Mediterranean the heat rays probably do not penetrate 
more than 50 fathoms. Below these limits all seasonable 
variations cease. Summer and autumn, spring and winter, 
are unknown to the dwellers of the deep ; and the burning 
sun of the tropical noonday, which heats the surface water 
to such a degree that the change of temperature from the 
lower waters to the upper proves fatal to many delicate 
animals when brought up from the depths, has no effect 
on the great mass of water below the 100-fathom line. 

Again, in the depths the waters are still. A great calm 
reigns. The storms which churn the upper waters into 
tumultuous fury have but a superficial effect, and are 
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unfelt at the depth of a few fathoms. Even the great 
ocean-currents, such as the Gulf-stream, are but surface- 
currents, and their influence is probably not perceptible 
below 200 fathoms. There are places, as the wear and 
tear of telegraphic cables show, where deep-sea currents 
have much force; but these are not common. We also 
know that there must be a very slow current flowing 
from the poles towards the equator. This replaces the 
heated surface-waters of the tropics, which are partly 
evaporated and partly driven by the trade-winds towards 
the poles. Were there no such current, the waters round 
the equator, in spite of the low conductivity of salt water, 
would, in the course of ages, be heated through. But this 
current is almost imperceptible ; on the whole, no shocks 
or storms disturb the peace of the oceanic abyss. 

. An interesting result of this is that many animals, 
which in shallower waters are subject to the strain and 
stress of tidal action or of a constant stream, and whose 
outline is modified by these conditions, are represented in 
the depths by perfectly symmetrical forms. For instance, 
the monaxonid sponges from the deep sea have a sym- 
metry as perfect as a lily’s, whilst their allies from the 


shallower seas, subject as they are to varying tides and 
currents, are of every variety of shape, and their only com- 
mon feature is that none of them are symmetrical. This 
radial symmetry is especially marked in the case of sessile 
animals, those whose ‘strength is to sit still, attached by 
their base to some rock or stone, or rooted by a stalk into 
the mud. Such animals cannot move from place to place, 
and, like an oyster, are dependent for their food on such 
minute organisms as are swept towards them in the 
currents set by the action of their cilia. A curious and 
tntirely contrary effect is produced by this stillness on 
tertain animals which, without being fixed, are, to say 
the least, singularly inert. The sea-cucumbers or holothu- 
tians, which can be seen lying still as sausages in any 
shallow sub-tropical waters, are nevertheless rolled over 
from time to time, and present now one, now another, 
surface to the bottom. These have retained the five- 
tayed symmetry which is so eminently characteristic of 
the group Echinoderma, to which they belong. But the 
holothurians in the deep sea, where nothing rolls them 
bout, continue throughout life to present the same sur- 
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face to the bottom; and these have developed a secondary 
bilateral symmetry, so that, like a worm or a lobster, 
they have definite upper and lower surfaces. These bi- 
lateral holothurians first became known by the dredgings 
of the Challenger, and formed one of the most important 
additions to our knowledge of marine zoology for which 
we are indebted to that expedition. 
At the bottom of the sea there is no sound— 


‘There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the 
deep. 
Or the cuent grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burred 
cables creep.’ 


The world down there is cold and still and noiseless. 
Nevertheless many of the animals of the depths have 
organs to which by analogy an auditory function has 
been assigned. But it must not be forgotten that even 
in the highest land-vertebrates the ear has two functions. 
It is at once the organ of hearing and of balancing. Part 
of the internal ear is occupied with orientating the body. 
By means of it we can tell whether we are keeping 
upright, going up-hill or descending, turning to the right 
or to the left; and it is probably this function which is 
the chief business of the so-called ears of marine animals. 
Professor Huxley once said that, unless one became a 
crayfish, one could never be sure what the mental 
processes of a crayfish were. This is doubtless true; but 
experiment has shown, both in crayfishes and cuttlefishes, 
that, if the auditory organ be interfered with or injured, 
the animal loses its sense of direction and staggers hither 
and thither like a drunken man. It is obvious that 
animals which move about at the bottom require such 
balancing organs quite as much as those which skim the 
surface; and it is in no wise remarkable that such organs 
should be found in those dwellers in the deep which move 
from place to place. 

If we could descend to the depths and look about us, 
we should find the bottom of the sea near the land 
carpeted with deposits washed down from the shore and 
carried out to sea by rivers, and dotted over with the 
remains of animals and plants which inhabit shoal waters. 
This deposit, derived from the land, extends to a greater 
or less distance around our coast-line. In places this 
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distance is very considerable. The Congo is said to carry 
its characteristic mud six hundred miles out to sea, and 
the Ganges and the Indus to carry theirs a thousand 
miles ; but sooner or later we should pass beyond the 
region of coast. mud and river deposit, the seaward st 
of which is the ‘ mud-line’ of Sir John Murray. 

When we get beyond the mud-line, say a hundred 
miles from the Irish or American coast, we should find 
that the character of the sea-bottom has completely 
changed. Here we should be on Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ great 
grey level plains of ooze.’ All around us would stretch a 
| vast dreary level of greyish-white mud, due to the tireless 
fall of the minute globigerina shells mentioned above. This 
rain of foraminifera is ceaseless, and serves to cover rock 
and stone alike. It is probably due to this chalky deposit 
that so many members of the ‘ Benthos ’"—a term used by 
Haeckel to denote those marine animals which do not 
swim about or float, but which live on the bottom of the 
ocean either fixed or creeping about—are stalked. Many 
of them, whose shoal-water allies are without a pedicel, 
are provided with stalks ; and those whose shallow-water 
congeners are stalked are, in the depths, provided with 
still longer stalks. Numerous sponges—the alcyonarian 
Umbellula, the stalked ascidians, and, above all, the stalked 
crinoids—exemplify this point. 

Flat as the Sahara, and with the same monotony of 
surface, these great plains stretch. across the Atlantic, 
dotted here and there with a yet uncovered stone or rock 
dropped by a passing iceberg. In the deeper regions of the 
ocean—where, as we have already seen, occasional pits 
ef | and depressions occur, and great ridges arise to vex the 
souls of the cable-layers—the globigerina ooze is re. 
ch | placed by the less soluble siliceous shells of the radio- 
he | larians and diatoms. The former are largely found in 
ns | pits in the Pacific, the latter in the Southern Seas. 
But there is a third deposit which occurs in the deeper 
parts of the ocean—the red clay. This is often partly 
us; | composed of the empty siliceous shells just mentioned ; 
but over considerable areas of the Pacific the number of 
these shells is very small, and here it would seem that 
he | the red clay is largely composed of the ‘ horny fragments 4 
TS 1 of dead surface-living animals, of volcanic and meteoric j 
tet} dust, and of small pieces of water-logged pumice-stone.’ ; 
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On whichever deposit we found ourselves, could we but 
see the prospect, we should be struck with the monotony 
of a scene as different as can well be imagined from the 
variegated beauty of a rock-pool or a coral island lagoon. 

There is, however, an abundance of animal life. The 
dredge reveals a surprising variety and wealth of form. 
Sir John Murray records ‘at station 146 in the Southern 
Ocean, at a depth of 1375 fathoms, that 200 specimens 
captured belonged to 59 genera and 78 species.’ He 
further states that this was ‘ probably the most successful 
haul, as regards number, variety, novelty, size, and beauty 
of the specimens,’ up to the date of the dredging; but 
even this was surpassed by the captures from the depths 
at station 147. The Southern Ocean is particularly well 
populated. The same writer says: ‘The deep-sea fauna of 
the Antarctic has been shown by the Challenger to be 
exceptionally rich, a much larger number of species having 
been obtained than in any other region visited by the 
expedition ; and the Valdivia’s dredgings, in 1898, confirm 
this.’ There seems to be no record of such a wealth of 
species in depths of less than 50 fathoms, and we are 
justified in the belief that the great depths are extremely 
rich in species. ; 

The peculiar conditions under which the Benthos live 
has had a marked influence on their structure. Represen- 
tatives of nearly all the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom which occur in the sea are found in the depths. 
Protozoa, sponges, ccelenterata, round-worms, annelids, 
crustacea, polyzoa, brachiopoda, molluscs, echinoderms, 
ascidians, fishes, crowd the sea-bottom. The Valdivia 
has brought home even deep-sea ctenophores and sagittas, 
forms hitherto associated only with life at the surface. 
The same expedition also secured adult examples of the 
wonderful free-swimming holothurian, Pelagothuria lud- 
wigi, which so curiously mimics a jelly-fish. It was taken 
in a closing-net at 400-500 fathoms near the Seychelles. 
Most of these animals bear their origin stamped on their 
structure, so that a zoologist can readily pick out from a 
miscellaneous collection of forms those which have 4 
deep-sea home. We have already referred to a certain 
‘ stalkiness,’ which lifts the fixed animals above the slowly 
deepening ooze. Possibly the long-knobbed tentacles of 


the deep-sea jelly-fish, Pectis, on the tips of which it is. 
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thought the creature moves about, may be connected 
with the same cause. The great calm of the depths and 
its effect upon the symmetry of the body have also been 
mentioned ; but greater in its effect on the bodies of the 
dwellers in the ocean abysses is the absence of sunlight. 

No external rays reach the bottom of the sea, and 
what light there is must be supplied by the phosphorescent 
organs of the animals themselves, and must be faint and 
intermittent. A large percentage of animals taken from 
the deep sea show phosphorescence when brought on deck ; 
and it may be that this emission of light is much greater 
at a low temperature, and under a pressure of one to two 
tons on the square inch, than it is under the ordinary 
atmospheric conditions of the surface. The simplest form 
which these phosphorescent organs take is that of certain 
skin-glands which secrete a luminous slime. Such a slime 
is cast off, according to Filhol, by many of the annelids ; 
and a similar light-giving fluid is exuded from certain 
glands at the base of the antenna and elsewhere in some 
of the deep-sea shrimps. But the most highly developed 
of the organs which produce light are the curious eye- 
like lanterns which form one or more rows along the 
bodies of certain fishes, notably of members of the 
Stomiadz, a family allied to the salmons. From head 
to tail the miniature bull’s-eyes extend, like so many port- 
holes lit up, with sometimes one or two larger organs in 
front of the eyes, like the port and starboard lanterns of 
a ship, so that when ‘one of these fishes swims swiftly 
across the dim scene it must, to quote Kipling again, 
recall a liner going past ‘like a grand hotel.’ Sometimes 
the phosphorescent organ is at the tip of a barbel or 
tentacle, and it is interesting to note that the angler-fish 
of the deep sea has replaced its white lure, conspicuous 
in shallow water, but invisible in the dark, by a luminous 
process, the investigation of which leads many a creature 
into the enormous toothed mouth of the fish. 

A peculiar organ exists in the body of certain radio- 
larians found only in the deep seas and known by the 
name ‘phzodaria. It has been suggested that this 
structure gives forth light; and, if this be the case, the 
floor of the ocean is strewn with minute glow-lamps, 
which perhaps give forth as much light as the surface of 
the sea on a calm summer's night. There is, however, 
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much indirect evidence that, except for these intermittent 
sources, the abysses of the ocean are sunk in an impene- 
trable gloom. 

When physical conditions change, living organisms 
strive to adapt themselves to the changed conditions. 
Hence, when the inhabitants of the shallower waters 
made their way into the darker deeps, many of them, 
in the course of generations, increased the size of their 
eyes until they were out of all proportion to their other 
sense-organs. Others gave up the contest on these lines 
and set about replacing their visual organs by long tactile 
tentacles or feelers, which are extraordinarily sensitive to 
external impressions. Like the blind, they endeavour to 
compensate for loss of sight by increased tactile percep- 
tion; and in these forms the eyes are either dwindling 
or have quite disappeared. An instance in point is sup- 
plied by the crustacea, many of whom have not only lost 
their eyes but have also lost the stalk which bore them; 
but amongst the crustacea some genera, such as Bathy- 
nomus, have enormous eyes with as many as four thou- 
sand facets. It is noticeable that this creature has its 
eyes directed downwards towards the ground and not 
upwards, as is the case with its nearest allies. On the 
whole the crustacea lose their eyes more readily, and at 
a less depth, than fishes. Many of the latter, e.g. [pnops, 
are blind, and in others the eyes seem to be disappearing. 
Thus, amongst the deep-sea cod, Macrurus, those which 
frequent the waters down to about 1000 fathoms have 
unusually large eyes, whilst those which go down to the 
deeper abysses have very small ones. Many of the 
animals which have retained their eyes carry them at 
the end of processes. Chun, in his brilliant account of 
the voyage of the Valdivia, has figured a series of fishes 
whose eyes stand out from the head like a pair of binocu- 
lars; and similar ‘telescope’ eyes, as he calls them, occur 
on some of the eight-armed cuttle-fish. The larva of one 
of the fishes has eyes at the end of two stalks each of 
which measures quite one fourth of the total length of 
the body. 

The colour of the deep-sea creatures also indicates the 
darkness of their habitat. Like cave-dwelling animals, 
or the lilac forced in Parisian cellars, many of them are 
blanched and pale ; but this is by no means always the case. 
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There is, in fact, no characteristic hue for the deep-seafauna. 
Many of the fishes are black, and many show the most 
lovely metallic sheen. Burnished silver and black give a 
somewhat funereal, but very tasteful appearance to many 
a deep-sea fish. Others are ornamented with patches of 
shining copper, which, with their blue eyes, form an 
agreeable variety in their otherwise sombre appearance. 
Many of the fishes, however, present a gayer clothing. 
Some are violet, others pale rose or bright red. Others 
have a white almost translucent skin through which the 
blood can be seen and its course traced even in its finer 
threads. Purples and greens abound amongst the holo- 
thurians; other echinoderms are white, yellow, pink, or 
red. Red is perhaps the predominant colour of the 
crustacea, though it has been suggested that this colour 
is produced during the long passage to the surface, and 
that some of the bright reds which we see at the surface 
are unknown in the depths. Violet and orange, green and 
red, are the colours of the jelly-fishes and the corals. 

It thus appears that there is a great variety and a 
great brilliancy amongst many of the bottom fauna. With 
the exception of blue, all colours are well represented ; but 
the consideration of one or two facts seems to show that 
colour plays little part in their lives. Apart from the 
fact that to our eyes, at any rate, these gorgeous hues 
would be invisible in the depths, it is difficult to imagine 
that each of these ‘gaily-coloured creatures can live 
amongst surroundings of its own hue. Again, it is 
characteristic that the colour is uniform. There is a 
marked absence of those stripes, bands, spots, or shading 
which play so large a part in the protective coloration 
of animals exposed to light. Although there is no 
protective coloration amongst the animals of the deep 
sea, the luminous organs, which make, for instance, some 
of the cuttle-fishes as beautiful and as conspicuous as a 
firework, may, in some cases, act as warning signals. 
Having once established a reputation for nastiness, the 
more conspicuous an animal can make itself the less 
likely is it to be interfered with. One peculiarity con- 
nected with pigment, as yet inexplicable, is the fact that, 
in deep-sea animals, many of the cavities of the body are 
lined with a dark or, more usually, a black epithelium. The 


mouth, pharynx, and respiratory channels, and even the 7 
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visceral cavity, of Bathysaurus and Ipnops, and indeed 
of all really deep-sea fishes, are black. It can be of no 
use to any animal to be black inside; and the only 
explanation hitherto given is that the deposit of pigment 
is the expression of some modification in the excretory 
processes of the abysmal fishes. 

It was mentioned above that the absence of eyes is to 
some extent compensated by the great extension of feelers 
and antennz. Many of the jelly-fishes have long free 
tentacles radiating in all directions; the rays of the 
ophiuroids are prolonged; the arms of the cuttle-fish 
are capable of enormous extension. The antennz of the 


crustacea stretch out through the water and, in Aristoe- 


opsis, cover a radius of about five times the body- 
length. In Nematocarcinus the walking-legs are elon- 
gated to almost the same extent; and this crustacean steps 
over the sea-bottom with all the delicacy of Agag. The 
curious arachnid-like pycnogonids have similarly elon- 
gated legs, and move about, like the ‘harvestmen’ or the 
‘daddy-long-legs,’ with each foot stretched far from the 
body, acting as a kind of outpost. The fishes, too, show 
extraordinary outgrowths of this kind. The snout may 
be elongated till the jaws have the proportions of a pair 
of scissor-blades, each armed with rows of terrible teeth; 
or long barbels, growing out from around the mouth, sway 
to and fro in the surrounding water. In other cases the 
fins are drawn out into long streamers. All these eccen- 
tricities give the deep-sea fishes a bizarre appearance; 
their purpose is plainly to act as sensory outposts, warning 
their possessor of the presence of enemies or of the vicinity 
of food. 

All deep-sea animals are of necessity carnivorous, and 
probably many of them suffer from an abiding hunger. 
Many of the fishes have enormous jaws, the angle of the 
mouth being situated at least one third of the body-length 
from the anterior end. The gape is prodigious, and as the 
edge of the mouth is armed with recurved teeth, food 
once entering has little chance of escape. So large is the 
mouth that these creatures can swallow other fish bulkier 
than themselves ; and certain eels have been brought to 
the surface which have performed this feat, the prey 
hanging from beneath them in a sac formed of the dis- 
tended stomach and body-wall. It has been said of the 
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desert fauna that ‘perhaps there never was a life so 
nurtured in violence, so tutored in attack and defence as 
this. The warfare is continuous from the birth to the 
death.’ The same words apply equally to the depths of the 
ocean. There, perhaps, more than anywhere else, is true 
the Frenchman’s description of life as the conjugation of 
the verb ‘I eat,’ with its terrible correlative ‘I am eaten.’ 

Connected with the alimentary tract, though in some 
fishes shut off from it, is the air-bladder, an organ which 
contains air secreted from the blood, and which, amongst 
other functions, serves to keep the fish the right side up. 
The air can be re-absorbed, and is no doubt, to some ex- 
tent, controlled by muscular effort; but there are times 
when this air-bladder is a source of danger to deep-sea 
fishes. When they leave the depths for shallower water, 
where the pressure is diminished, the air-bladder begins 
to expand; and, should this expansion pass beyond the 
control of the animal, the air-bladder will act as a balloon, 
and the fish will continue to rise with a rate of ascension 
which increases as the pressure lessens. Eventually the 
fish reaches the surface in a state of terrible distortion, 
with half its interior hanging out of its mouth. Many 
such victims of levitation have been picked up at sea, and 
from them we learnt something about deep-sea fishes 
before the self-closing dredge came into use. 

One peculiarity of the abysmal fauna, which, to some 
extent, is a protection’against the‘cavernous jaws men- 
tioned above, is a certain ‘spininess’ which has developed 
even amongst genera that are elsewhere smooth. Such 
specific names as spinosus, spinifer, quadrispinosum, are 
very common in lists of deep-sea animals, and testify to 
the wide prevalence of this form of defence. A similar 
spiny character is, however, found in many polar species, 
even in those of comparatively shallow water ; and it may 
be that this feature is a product of low temperature and 
not of low level. The same applies to the large size which 
certain animals attain in the depths. For instance, in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Seas the isopodous crustacea, which 
upon our coasts scarcely surpass an inch in length, grow 
to nine or ten inches, with bodies as big as moderate-sized 
lobsters. The gigantic hydroid polyps, e.g. Monocaulus 
imperator of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, illustrate the 
same tendency ; and so do the enormous single spicules, 
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several feet long and as thick as one’s little finger, of the 
sponge Monorhaphis. Amongst other floating molluses 
at great depths, chiefly pteropods, the Valdivia captured 
a gigantic Carinaria over two feet in length. Of even 
greater zoological interest were giant specimens of the 
Appendicularia, which were taken at between 1100 and 
1200 fathoms. This creature, named by Chun, Batho- 
chordeus charon, reaches a length of about five inches, 
and has in its tail a notochord as big as a lamprey’s. All 
other genera of this group are minute, almost micro- 
scopic. 

There are two other peculiarities common amongst the 
deep-sea fauna which are difficult to explain. One is a 


curious inability to form a skeleton of calcareous matter. | 


The bones of many abysmal fishes are deficient in lime, 
and are fibrous or cartilaginous in composition. Their 
scales, too, are thin and membranous, their skin soft and 
velvety. The shells of deep-sea molluses are as thin and 
translucent ‘as tissue-paper’; and the same is true of some 
brachiopods. The test of the echinoderms is often soft, 
and the armour of the crustacea is merely chitinous, un- 
hardened by deposits of lime. Calcareous sponges are 
altogether unknown in the depths. This inability to form 
a hard skeleton—curiously enough this does not apply to 
corals—is not due to any want of calcareous salts in the 
bottom waters. It is known that calcium sulphate, from 
which animals secrete their calcium carbonate, exists in 
abundance ; but those animals which dwell on the calcare- 
ous globigerina ooze are as soft and yielding as those which 
have their home on the siliceous radiolarian deposits. 
Animals which form a skeleton of silex do not suffer from 
the same inability ; in fact the deep-sea radiolarians often 
have remarkably stout skeletons, whilst the wonderful 
siliceous skeletons of the hexactinellid sponges are amongst 
the most beautiful objects brought up from the depths. 
The second peculiarity, for which there seems no ade- 
quate reason, is the reduction and diminution in size of 
the respiratory organs. Amongst the crustacea, the as- 
cidians, and the fishes this is especially marked. The gill 
laminz are reduced in number and in size; and the evi- 
dence all points to the view that this simplification is not 
primitive but acquired, being brought about in some way 
by the peculiar conditions of life at great depths. 
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When the first attempts were made to explore the bed 
of the ocean, it was hoped that the sea would give up 
many an old-world form; that animals, known to us only 
as fossils, might be found lurking in the abysmal recesses 
of the deep; and that many a missing link would be brought 

-to light. This has hardly proved to be the case. In certain 
groups animals hitherto known only as extinct, such as the 
stalked crinoids and certain crustacea, e.g. the Eryonidz, 
have been shown to be still extant. The remarkable 
Cephalodiscus and Rhabdopleura, with their remote ver- 
tebrate affinities, have been dragged from their dark 
retreats. Haeckel regards certain of the deep-sea medusze 
as archaic, and perhaps the same is true of some of the 
ascidians and holothurians ; but, on the whole, the deep- 
sea fauna cannot be regarded as older than the other 
faunas of the seas. The hopes that were cherished of 
finding living ichthyosauri or plesiosauri, or the Devonian 
ganoid fishes, or at least a trilobite, or some of those 
curious fossil echinoderms, the cystoids and blastoids, 
must be given up. Certain of the larger groups peculiar 
to the deep sea have probably been there since remote 
times; but many of the inhabitants of the deep belong to 
the same families, and even to the same genera, as their 
shallow-water allies, and have probably descended in more 
recent times. There, in the deep dark stillness of the 
ocean bed, unruffied by secular change, they have developed 
and are developing new modifications and new forms which 
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are as characteristic of the deep sea as an alpine fauna 
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TOTLE. 


The Politics of Aristotle; with an Introduction, Two 
Prefatory Essays, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
In four volumes. By W.L. Newman, M.A. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1887-1902. 


IN one respect at least the ‘ Politics’ of Aristotle has had 
a more fortunate history than most of his other works. 
His political treatise has never been exalted into an 
authoritative text-book, whose doctrines it was presump- 
tion or heresy to doubt; but for that very reason it 
has never suffered from the chill of reaction, nor been 
subjected to long periods of disparagement and wilful 
neglect. In ancient times, indeed, its influence seems 
to have been mainly indirect. It is doubtful whether 
either Polybius or Cicero knew Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ except 
through intermediate writers, such as the Stoic Panzetius. 
A meagre epitome of Peripatetic doctrines on ‘economics’ 
and politics is preserved by Stobzeus, and is generally 
ascribed by scholars to Areius Didymus, the grammarian 
of the time of Augustus, or else to another person of the 
same name, of the time of Nero. It is chiefly important 
as evidence that the books of the ‘Politics’ were then 
arranged in the same order, or disorder, in which they 
have come down to us in the manuscripts. 

In the age of the great Aristotelian commentators of 
the Roman Empire, philosophers were no longer interested 
in the discussion of political systems which had ceased to 
- exist or to have much meaning ; and we have no exposi- 
tions of the ‘Politics’ from Neoplatonic or Christian 
commentators, such as we have of the logical, meta- 
physical, psychological and ethical treatises. The Aris- 
totle who was known to the earlier Middle Ages was only 
the dialectician. Until the middle of the twelfth century 
only the two small logical treatises, the ‘Categories’ and 
the ‘De Interpretatione, appear to have been accessible 
(in the version of Boethius) to Latin Christendom. But 
when other Aristotelian writings came, at first through 
translations from the Arabic and afterwards through 
translations directly from the Greek, to be studied in the 
schools of the West, the ‘Politics’ at once took a place 
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among the influences on European thought which it 
has never since lost. The Latin version, made by the 
Dominican friar, William of Moerbeke—a version whose 
grotesque literalness gives it almost the value of a Greek 
manuscript—was used by Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas for their commentaries, and was the only medium 
through which the ‘Politics’ was studied till a less bar- 
barous translation was made by Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo 
in the fifteenth century. In the thirteenth century the 
‘Politics’ of Aristotle was, in the language of Mr R. L. 
Poole, the influence which raised medizeval discussions on 
politics ‘from a medley of empirical axioms to something 
approaching the character of a philosophical theory.’ The 
‘De Regimine Principum,’ ascribed to Thomas Aquinas, 
and probably written in part by him, shows the impress 
of Aristotle’s doctrines; and the work of the same name 
and of the same school by Aigidius Romanus follows the 
‘Politics’ almost slavishly, venturing however to recog- 
nise, as Aquinas had already done, ‘the kingdom,’ above 
‘the city,’ which to Aristotle was the ultimate political 
unit. Nor was the influence of Aristotle limited to 
writers on the ecclesiastical side. It may be traced in 
Dante’s ‘De Monarchia,’ and more strongly in the work 
of Marsiglio of Padua. Even Wyclif, whose revolu- 
tionary-political theories are quite independent of Aris- 
totelian promptings, thinks it necessary to argue that 
Aristotle’s criticisms of Plato’s communism apply only 
to the community of wives and not to the community of 
goods. 

The Renaissance led to a revolt against the domina- 
tion of Aristotle, or what was supposed to be Aristotle, in 
the realms of theology and of natural science; but the 
comparative neglect into which his logical and meta- 
physical works fell did not affect the interest taken in 
the ‘ Politics.’ In fact, the recovery of the older Hellenic 
culture, the whole movement which has been called the 
secularisation of politics, and the abandonment of the 
ideals of Imperial unity, all contributed to make it 
more possible, at' this period, to understand and appre- 
ciate Aristotle's ‘Politics’ than it had ever been before. 
It may be true that Machiavelli was not directly or con- 
sciously influenced by Aristotle in writing his ‘Prince’; 
but, if we read that much-abused work alongside of the 
Vol. 196.—No, 391. K 
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book of the ‘ Politics’ in which Aristotle gives prescrip- 
tions for preserving a tyranny, we understand better the 
real meaning of Machiavelli, and we see the affinity in 
spirit between the Greek man of science and the Italian 
politician. Both treat political questions with an ‘ objec- 
tivity’ and cold-bloodedness which would have been 
impossible in the Middle Ages, and was impossible to 
most political writers of later times. Rousseau was 
certainly less able to appreciate Aristotle than Machia- 
velli; but even his ‘Contrat Social’ gives several indica- 
tions that he had studied the ‘Politics.’ Between the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth there were published some fifteen different 
editions of the ‘Politics’ with Latin translations and com- 
mentaries. The German translations and commentaries 
begin with the admirable work of Schlosser at the end of 
the eighteenth century. From the nature of its subject, 
the ‘ Politics’ has shared to a full extent in the renewed 
interest in Greek history and in Aristotelian philosophy 
which is so characteristic a feature of the nineteenth 
century. 

In recent years English scholarship has. contributed 
not a little to the special study of the ‘Politics.’ The 
edition of Eaton (Oxford, 1855), which appears to be the 
first edition with English notes, has not. perhaps receiv 
the credit it deserves.. It gave a judicious selection from 
the notes of older editors, and it had the distinctive merit 
of furnishing a good many interesting illustrations 

of Aristotle’s political doctrines from modern writers, 
treating Aristotle’s work in the manner congenial to an 
Englishman, not as a mere curious monument of ancient 
literature, but as a book on politics to be read along with 
Grotius and Hobbes, Montesquieu and Hume. The edition 
of Congreve (1855 and 1874) has an excellent index of Greek 
words, but the commentary gives somewhat meagre help 
to the student; and its inadequacy is accentuated by the 
conspicuous assertion in the preface of the editor’s ‘ dislike 
of what is called classical education.’ Mr Andrew Lang's 
brief but suggestive ‘ Essays,’ published as an introduction 
to Mr Bolland’s translation of three books (1877), and 
Mr A. C. Bradley's essay ‘On Aristotle's Conception of the 
State’ in ‘Hellenica’ (1880) have been appreciated by 
scholars and have also helped to bring some of the ideas 
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of Aristotle before a wider circle. Dr Welldon published 
a scholarly English translation in 1883; and Professor 
Jowett’s translation and notes appeared in 1885. In his 
translation. Jowett set before himself the same object as 
in the now classic version of Plato—to provide a book 
which could be read with profit and intelligence by the 
reader ignorant of Greek, or who had. not the Greek 
before him. Aristotle’s works, as they have come down 
to us, do not, indeed, lend themselves to this style of 
translation so well as those of Plato; and it is perhaps 
a pity that Jowett buried among notes on grammatical 
questions many shrewd and happy sayings of the same 
kind as those which illuminate his ‘Introductions to the 
Platonic Dialogues,’ The work was to have included a 
number of essays, but these were left unfinished. Mr 
Hicks of Cambridge published in 1894 a very useful trans- 
lation, or rather adaptation, with much original supple- 
ment, of Susemihl’s German commentary. Mr Hicks’s 
edition is still incomplete, the commentary on three books 
not having yet appeared. In one respect, of a minor but 
yet important kind, Mr Hicks’s edition has set an example 
which might be more widely followed. He has made it 
possible for any one using any system of references to 
Aristotle’s ‘Politics’ employed in modern books to find 
the passage without difficulty. 

The first two volumes of Mr Newman's edition 
appeared in 1887, and the last two, completing the work, 
have at length been- issued this year. Not only Mr 
Newman himself, but the republic of letters, may be con- 
gratulated on the successful accomplishment of so great 
an undertaking. There can be little doubt that Mr New- 
man has produced a commentary on the ‘ Politics’ such 
as meets the requirements of the thorough student more 
fully than any other edition at present in existence. 
Mr Newman has given the greater part of a lifetime of 
trained and specialised skill to this one work. He has 
built, of course, but always with independent, judgment, 
on the work of other scholars, using not only editions 
but numerous separate dissertations and scattered articleg 
in periodicals. His edition includes a careful reconstruc- 
tion of the text with critical notes, and a discussion of the 
value of the Greek manuscripts (on which he differs some- 
what from Susemihl and other editors) and of the manu- 
K 2° 
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scripts of the old Latin version. The introduction, which 
occupies the whole of Volume I, is a treatise of importance 
to the student of Greek history and to the student of 
political science, as well as to the Aristotelian scholar, 
It is supplemented by some of the essays which appear 
in subsequent volumes. Volume IV contains a minute 
examination of ‘ The Constitutions dealt with by Aristotle.’ 
The notes contain not merely such discussion of questions 
of interpretation and of allusions as leaves no difficulty 
of that sort unnoticed; but they contain also ‘modern 
instances’ and parallels, many of the most striking kind. 
The history of Venice and other Italian republics, the 
constitution of Swiss cantons in ancient and modern 
times, the experience of the United States and the experi- 
ence of South Africa, furnish luminous illustration of 
Aristotle’s remarks. Sir Walter Scott is cited in confirma- 
tion of the definition of tyranny, and John Knox in con- 
firmation of the opinion that seaports are most quickly 
affected by new doctrines. 

Some inconveniences arise from the fact that the first 
two volumes of the work were published a long time 
before the two last; others are due to principles deliber- 
ately adopted by the editor, on which, nevertheless, 
opinions may reasonably differ. It may be hoped that a 
second edition will soon give Mr Newman an opportunity 
of incorporating in their proper places the additions and 
corrections at present dispersed through four volumes, 
and of considering whether some re-arrangement of the 
whole work would not be an improvement. Thus the 
reader would certainly gain if the Introduction (covering 
563 pages) were broken up into chapters, and if the essays 
which are printed in the second, third and fourth volumes 
were put together. As Mr Newman has constructed his 
own text, it would be more convenient to have it in 
one volume than in three; and critical notes of moderate 
bulk are more in place at the foot of the page to 
which they relate than after the text. The elaborate 
commentary would be more easy to use if it were in 
separate volumes from the text to which it relates, so 
that the student could have text and commentary open 
before him at once. These suggestions are made in no 
captious spirit; but, just because we recognise that Mr 
Newman’s edition is likely to remain the best for a very 
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long time, and is in any case a work of permanent value 
for all future students of the ‘Politics,’ it is the more 
important that its utility should not be hampered by any 
avoidable inconveniences, 

On another matter opinion will probably differ more. 
Mr Newman has, like several recgnt editors, altered the 
order of the books from that in which they have come 
down to us in the manuscripts; but, whilst he has fol- 
lowed St Hilaire, Spengel, Congreve, Susemihl and others 
in putting Books VII and VIII after Book ITI, he has not 
followed them in transposing Books V and VI—a change 
for which very good arguments can be produced, Book VI 
being a continuation of Book IV, unless indeed it is rather 
to be considered a duplicate of it or a varied treatment of 
the same subject. Consequently, when Mr Newman 
speaks of ‘the seventh’ and ‘eighth’ books, he means 
what no other recent editor means by these numbers. In 
the two new volumes, indeed (except sometimes in the 
index), he is always careful to add the old numbering in 
brackets; so that the reader is spared some of the incon- 
venience caused in the Introduction. Now Mr Newman’s 
arrangement of the books is a conjectural order, however 
certain he may consider his conjecture (and he is not too 
dogmatic on the point); and it seems to us pessimi 
exempli that a conjectural order should be used in refer- 
ences, though an editor may undoubtedly be justified 
in printing his edition in the order which he thinks best. 
As Aristotelian scholars have agreed to accept, for purposes 
of reference, the paging of the great edition of the Prussian 
Academy, might they not also agree to quote the numbers 
of the books according to that edition? Or, as a com- 
promise, it might be agreed to quote them always accord- 
ing to the Greek letters of the alphabet, as given in the 


- manuscripts and in the Berlin edition, any conjectural 


number being added in Roman figures. When any one 
speaks of Book B or I of the ‘ Metaphysics,’ we know what 
he means: if he speaks of the Third Book of the ‘Meta- 
physics’ or of the Seventh Book of the ‘ Politics,’ we are 
not at once certain. 

On the actual question of the condition in which the 
‘ Politics’ has come down to us, Mr Newman’s judgment 
is most sound and cautious. He will not indeed accept 
the view that the work is made up of notes taken by 
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pupils at Aristotle’s lectures, but he inclines to the opinion, 
that it may be made up of notes written down by Aristotle 
either for his lectures or after his lectures—at any rate 
in connection with his lectures—as the material for a 
treatise never fully completed. This opinion, it may be 
remarked, agrees on the whole with that taken of the 

‘Ethics’ by its most recent English editor, Professor 
Burnet, who says: 


‘It is clear that we have not before us a book intended for 
publication in the ordinary sense of the word. Primarily it 
is the manuscript of a course of lectures intended for the 
lecturer’s own use, and also doubtless for consultation by 
members of the school.’ 


If the ‘ Politics’ originated in notes for lectures, whether 
intended ultimately for publication or only for circulation 
in the school, but in any case left unfinished by their 
author, and edited after his death by disciples either too 
unskilful to weave their master’s work into the harmony 
of a finished treatise, or too reverent towards his least 
utterance to permit themselves to attempt such a task, 
we can easily understand the condition in which it has 
reached us—a condition in which it clearly was when the 
epitome of Areius Didymus was made. This epitome, 
it should be noted, treats the first book as dealing, not 
with qodurie}, but with oixovouse) (the art or science of 
household management)—a perfectly correct description 
of the contents of the book. It then gives a brief notice 
of the contents of Books III to VII (in the old manuscript 
order), omitting all reference to the criticisms of preceding 
theories and of model states in Book II, and stopping 
short without any reference to Book VIII. The ‘pro- 
gramme’ at the end of the ‘Nicomachean Ethics ’—which 
there is no more reason for rejecting than any of the 
other references in the Aristotelian writings — refers 
expressly to the criticism of preceding theories (Pol. IT), 
but makes the discussion of the causes of the preservation 
and déstruction of states (treated especially in Pol. V) a 
preliminary to the discussion of the best state (Pol. VII), 
thus on the whole agreeing with the old order, though 
giving a very imperfect sketch of what we have i in the 
‘ Politics.’ 

On the whole, the most probable hypothesis seems to 
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be that Aristotle, in a finished treatise, would have placed 
the discussion of the best or ideal state before the diseus- 
sion of the imperfect forms. This would be in accordance 
with what Plato had done in the ‘ Republic’: it would 
also be in ‘accordance with Aristotle’s own procedure in 
the* Ethics,’ where the ideal type of each virtue is described 
before an account is given of the imperfect forms. But 
although, if he had lived to complete and ‘publish’ his 
work, he might have arranged the material thus, he 
may very well have found it better in his lectures to 
discuss the various actual states—oligarchies and democ- 
racies and mixed forms—with which he and his audience 
were familiar, before proveeding to sketch out his ideal 
commonwealth :- or, again, he may have ‘adopted one 
method of treatment in one year and a different one in 
another, and we may thus explain the fact that both 
orders seem to have left traces on the text.as we have it. 
The much smoother style of Books VII and VIII, and 
some of the literary characteristics of ‘Book V, suggest 
that these parts of the work ‘may have been ‘written 
independently of the rest, and placed ‘where' they are by 
Aristotle's’ editors because their subject-matter fitted in 
with some one or other of his courses of lectures.* The’ 
distinguished Aristotelian scholar Bernays suggested 
with much plausibility that the opening chapters of Book 
VII might be an extract from one of Aristotle’s dialogues. 
In another place (HII, c. 10 and 11) we find a ‘difficulty’ 

(amopla) discussed in a manner which can best be de- 
scribed as a‘ suppressed dialogue,’ even the Solboquidl oath 
” Ala occurring twice in the passage. 

- If the books be re-arranged as they are by Mr Mehinalts 
we do not get rid of the difficulties presented by the 
manuscript order; for we have to explain how this sup- 
ny better order can have given place to-a worse at a 

very early date; and we have the additional puzzle that 
ite VIII is clearly unfinished, so that, by making it into 

k V, we introduce a gap into the middle of the treatise. 
Is it, not safer then to keep the books: in the order’ it 


* The recently published work on ‘Philosophy : its Scope and Relations,” 
by the ldte Professor Henry Sidgwick, is made up of lectures written out 
by the author (some of them privately printed and circulated among Ae 
students), supplemented by some passages from blished- articles. 
Dr James Ward's ‘Editorial Note.’) ia 
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which they have come down to us? We are free to read 
them in any order we think best. The most probable 
hypothesis with regard to the whole problem of the 
Aristotelian writings appears to be that Aristotle's 
finished and definitely published works consisted mainly 
of dialogues, of which we possess only a few fragments, 
though portions of them may very well have been worked 
into some of the treatises which we possess; that during 
his years of teaching at Athens (335 B.c.-323 B.c.) he was. 
steadily accumulating the materials for what, in the 
modern German phrase, we might call his ‘ Philosophical 


Encyclopeedia.’ It was all mapped out in his mind; parts. 


of it were more or less worked out in lecture form; parts. 
of it had been treated in more popular published writings 
or in works intended for publication though not yet 
finished; parts were represented only by the roughest, 
jottings and suggestions. Out of this material has been 
edited, perhaps more than once and (as tradition says) 
not always skilfully, ‘our Aristotle.’ 

We must remember, moreover, that publication can- 
not have been as definite a thing—least of all in the case 
of philosophical treatises—in the Athens of the fourth 
century B.C. as in these days of printed books. A work. 
might circulate among friends and some copies be made, 
and yet the author might be able to make additions and. 
alterations from time to time. The devices of the printer, 
again, make it possible to put in footnotes much that an 
ancient writer could only insert in the text or in the 
margin: so that in works not primarily of an artistic 
character we must not too readily regard apparent 
irrelevancies and irregularities as necessarily implying 
corruption. Moreover, even when we have before us. 
what is clearly a work of literary art and a finished work. 
like Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ we can see that the order in which. 
it was written need not have been that in which we now 
have it. And, still further, we must remember that the 
Greeks—even the systematising Aristotle—had not the 
same idea and standard of system which scholasticism 
has left as an inheritance to us, and perhaps to French-. 
men and Germans more than to Englishmen, who are 
accustomed to the treatment of philosophical questions in: 
unsystematic essays. As we have seen, the dialogue form 
leaves its traces under the surface of the Aristotelian: 
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lecture or treatise; and, even where these traces of the 
Platonic tradition are faintest, Aristotle’s idea of philo- 
sophical method in regard to human affairs, which belong 
to the sphere of the ‘contingent, is that such matters 
cannot be treated by demonstration, like mathematics, 
but only admit of dialectical discussion. 

If the force of all these considerations be admitted, it 
becomes unreasonable to expect by any re-arrangement of 
books to put the ‘ Politics’ into the shape of a systematic 
treatise, or to reject some passages as clearly less genuine 
than others, or to settle exactly which passages are dupli- 
cates. Such enquiries are interesting and attractive to 
the ingenuity of the scholar; but perhaps, after some 
experience of them, a good many readers will fall back 
on the sceptical conservatism of Jowett, who keeps the 
books in the manuscript order, and accepts all as equally 
‘Aristotelian,’ on the principle that ‘real uncertainties 
are better than imaginary certainties.’ 

In his minute study of the ‘Politics,’ Mr Newman points 
out many inconsistencies in detail, and might sometimes 
seem to give the impression of unnecessary fault-finding ; 
but this impression, received from the details of his criti- 
cism, should be counteracted by his clear admission of the 
dialectical character of Aristotle’s method. Thus, in the 
Introduction, he says of ‘the unreconciled contradictions, 
a plentiful crop of which usually comes to light whenever 
we make a careful study of Aristotle’s teaching on any 
subject,’ that ‘they arise in part from Aristotle’s desire 
to do justice to all points of view’ (Vol. I, p. 284, note).. 
He fully recognises the traces of the dialogue in ‘the 
aporetic debates, where ‘Aristotle, who has studied 
throughout to preserve the impartiality of a chairman, 
accepts the result of the discussion’ (I, 480). Aristotle, 
he says, 


‘is great as a systematizer, but he is also fond of dealing 
with a subject part by part, and hence a not infrequent 
“patchiness” of treatment; he is in one passage possessed by 
one point of view, and in another by another, and he does 
not pause to bring the two sections of his work into absolute 
harmony; indeed, he seems usually unaware of the defect. 
He inherits much of the Platonic freedom of handling, which 
had. its good side, for a narrow systematizer misses much. 
truth’ (i, 527, 528). 
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Thus many of Aristotle's apparently divergent statements. 


must be regarded as complementary rather than contra- 
dictory. 

In turning over new volumes we must 
to some feeling of disappointment at the omission of one 
subject, where we were looking forward to Mr Newman's 
deliberate judgment. We might have expected that an 
essay or an appendix would have been devoted to con- 
sidering the relation between the ‘Politics’ (and especially 
the last chapter of Book II) and the work on ‘The Con- 
stitution of the Athenians,’ which has been recovered from 
the dustheaps of Egypt, and was first edited by Mr Kenyon 
in 1891, after the publication of Mr Newman’s first two 
volumes. ‘The ‘work’ is indeed frequently referred to in 
the new volumes, but there is no général ‘discussion of 
its character and value. In some ‘six’ ot seven places Mr 
Newman points out seeming inconsistencies ‘between’ tt 
and the ‘Politics’; but then he admits that, 


Semen: if the. "AO, Tod, i is from Aristotle's pen, ‘which j is. 
ful, there is no reason why all its statements should agree 
with those of the “ Politics,” for statements which are; not in 
complete harmony with each other are’ to be found in the 
“ Politics” itself’ (iv, 528). 


‘But Mr Newman gives no reasons, in 
volumes, for considering the Aristotelian authorship 
‘doubtful.’ Are we to infer that he still adheres to the 
soupticisany of ten years ago, when, in an article in the 

“Classical Review’ (April 1891), he summed up on the 
whole’ in manner ‘unfavourable to the genuineness of 
the ‘treatise? On its first appearance the work was 
naturally received with a good deal of reasonable sus- 
picion, such as was expressed at the time by Mr Newman 
and by the writer of an article which appeared in the 
same month in the Quarterly Review. There was_n0, 
doubt at first some hesitation among scholars—and it 
still exists—to revise the views about Athenian history: 
to which they had become accustomed, and: to enlarge, 
their conceptions of Aristotle’s literary capacity, But 
now there seems no reason for doubting that’ the work, 


though it has only come to us in this one careless copy, | 


is based, at least, on an original which must have. been 
written during Aristotle’s later years. .It is also clear 
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that the papyrus contains the same work which was 
known to the ancients as Aristotle’s: and as such it is 
far better supported by external testimony than the 
‘Politics.’ The arguments in favour of its genuineness 
are forcibly put by Dr Sandys in his useful and admirable 
edition (1893). In the opinion of one of the most eminent 
of living authorities on Greek philosophical writings— 
Diels—quoted by Dr Sandys, : 


‘it is not only genuinely Aristotelian, but more , Aristotelian 
than most of the text-books by which these sceptics hold.’ 


The plain, easy, historical style in which it is written 
is worthy of the Aristotle whose writing was praised 
by good judges among the ancients; and it is a style 
not incongruous with that of the more smooth and 
finished passages scattered up and down the philosophical 
treatises, though it is naturally different from the crabbed 
notes which make up the ‘ Metaphysics’ and many parts 
of the ‘ Ethics’ and ‘Politics.’ Aristotle was not such 
a pedant as to introduce the technical phrases of his 
theoretical, or even of his practical, philosophy into a 
work on constitutional history written evidently for the 
perusal of ordinary citizens. Whether the work was 
completed before the ‘Politics’ or not, may be open to 
doubt. The ‘Politics’ alludes with certainty to no later 
event’ than the death of Philip (B.c. 336), whereas ‘The 
Athenian Constitution," as we have it, alludes to events 
of 329 or 328 B.c.: it cannot have been written after 322, 
and was apparently written before 325.* But though, in 


its present form, it thus falls within Aristotle’s latest 
years, much of it may have been written earlier. A 


work’ of this particular kind, even though already pub- 
lished, would be subject to alteration and addition. And,’ 
on'the other hand, Aristotle, in his lectures on ‘ Politics,’ 


may purposely have avoided referring to contemporary 


events. So that there is no reason to reject the traditional 
opinion that the [odvreias were written as a preparatory 
"Pol for the’ political philosophy expounded in the 
‘ olitics ( i 

“So fat as we have observed, Mr Newman has taken no 


* Of. Dr Sandys’ edition, pp. xxxix, xl. 
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tion’ is Aristotle’s (or even if it was only written at his 
instigation, and under his influence), it supplies a most 
striking confirmation of a brilliant suggestion of his own. 
In Pol. IV (Mr Newman's VI), 11, 1296 a 38, Aristotle 
says: ‘One man only of those formerly in a position of. 
supreme authority was persuaded to introduce this con- 
stitution —i.e. the constitution which avoids the extremes 
of oligarchy and democracy, and is in the mean between 
them. lLycurgus, Solon, Pittacus, Epaminondas, Alex- 
ander the Great, and others, have been named by various 
commentators as the person here referred to. Mr New- 
man, in his first volume, suggested Theramenes (p. 470); 
and the manner in which ‘The Athenian Constitution’ 
refers to this statesman entirely agrees with this hypo- 
thesis. It is easy to understand why Aristotle should 
only allude to Theramenes without naming him in his 
lectures; whereas if he had meant Solon (the most pro- 
bable of the previous conjectures), he would surely have. 
mentioned him by name to any audience in Athens. 

The work on ‘ The Athenian Constitution’ also confirms. 
Mr Newman’s attribution to Aristotle of ‘the historical 
faculty.’ He quotes with approval the expression, ‘ Aris- 
totle the historian, from a German writer (A. Hug) who 
ranks him next to Thucydides. From the fragments of 
the ‘Politeiai’ previously known, it might have been 
supposed that they were merely miscellaneous notes on 
political institutions; but ‘The Athenian Constitution, 
especially the part which is most perfect in the manu- 
script, is a systematic constitutional history of Athens— 
the first example known to us of a constitutional history. 
So that the new papyrus has added one more to the many 
departments of study which Aristotle was the first to 
mark off as separate scientific subjects ; and the distine- 
tion would still be his, though it were held that the work, 
as we have it, was written by a pupil. 

The importance of the ‘Politics’ of Aristotle to the 
special student of Greek history need hardly be men- 
tioned ; and a glance through the names of Greek cities 
and persons in Mr Newman’s Index will show what an 
indispensable book of reference he has provided for such 
students. Aristotle has an interest in facts and details, 
which Plato lacked; and, though a severe critic of the. 
evils of extreme democracy and extreme oligarchy, he is 
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more ready to sympathise with any moderately good or 


tolerable form of government than Plato. Hence the 


value of his judgments for the historian. On one subject, 
indeed, he preserves silence, where we should be most 
eager to have his opinion. Throughout the whole of the 
‘Politics’ there is no mention of Alexander. Aristotle's 
association with the Macedonian Court, and his special 
connection with the young king and with Antipater and 
Nicanor, make it certain that he cannot have looked at 
Greek politics from the point of view of Demosthenes, 
and that he must also have seen some things in a very 
different light from that in which they appeared to Plato, 
who died some years before the battle of Chaeroneia. 
And yet Aristotle writes as if the independent city-state 
was still the only possible form in which civilised mankind 
could realise the full capacities of human nature. The 
fragment quoted by Plutarch, in which Aristotle advises 
Alexander to treat the Hellenes as their leader (sjryewovxds), 
the barbarians as their master (Seorotixds), is probably 
genuine, and is in perfect agreement with Aristotle's 
views, as expressed in the ‘Politics,’ about the kind of 
rule for which Greeks and barbarians were respectively 
fitted. The saying may, indeed, suggest one reason for 
Aristotle’s silence about what we call the Macedonian 
‘Empire.’ Interpreting facts, as even the most scientific 
thinker does, by his hopes and wishes, he thinks of 
Alexander as the leader of sovereign and independent 
Greek states, united against the barbarian; but he does 
not think of this ‘ hegemony’ of the Macedonian king as 
necessarily interfering with the political institutions of 
Greek republics. When he speaks (Pol. VII, 7, 1327 b 29) 
of the Hellenic race as capable of ruling all others if 
they attained a single constitution, the modern reader is 
tempted to suppose that Aristotle must be thinking of 
the unification of Greece under the Macedonian monarchy ; 
but, as Mr Newman cautiously points out, there are other 
Possible solutions. 


‘What kind of “ unity of constitution” Aristotle has in his 
mind is not clear; he may be thinking of the establishment 
of a common council of Greece by Philip of Macedon after the 
battle of Chaeroneia, or of an union of the free States of 
Greece, not under the headship of Macedon, but under some 
Federal bond, The latter kind of union would be more truly 
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an union of Greeks than an union under the headship of 
Macedon, and it is of an union of Greeks that Bia: 


speaks’ (iii, 366), 


When Aristotle discusses the absolute tactarptis of 
the one man whose excellence surpasses that of all the 
other citizens taken together (Pol, ITI, 17), it has some- 
times been thought that he has before his mind an 
idealised Alexander. It is more probable, as Mr Newman 
suggests (I, 277), that Aristotle wishes to check the ten- 
dency of his age to despair of constitutional government, 
by showing the very exceptional circumstances which 
alone could make the rule of one man a form of the ideal 
state. As Professor Henry Sidgwick put it, ‘ Aristotle 
wishes to conduct ideal kingship respectfully beyond the 
range of practical politics. Mr Newman suggests in his 
notes to Book V (his Seventh Book) that in the pre- 
scription for the preservation of monarchies, including 
tyrannies, Aristotle ‘probably wished to do what could 
be done to amend the worst of Greek institutions, and he 
may also have desired to keep the Macedonian kingship 
in the right track’ (IV, 413). 


‘It is possible that not a little in 1313 a 34—1314 a 2 
(“ How to preserve a tyranny”) was written in the hope that 
it might meet Alexander’s eye, and be useful in strengthening 
his sense of what is truly kingly in conduct, at a time when 
some of the characteristics which Aristotle ascribes to the 
tyrant were disclosing themselves in him; but the counsels 
contained in this passage would also be useful to meaner 
men’ (iv, 449). 


When Aristotle warns despots against drunkenness, he 
may have thought of Alexander (IV, 469); when he 
speaks of the effect of music in calming excited minds, 
he may have observed with a physician's eye the case of 
Alexander’s mother (III, 563). But in such matters it is 
impossible to go beyond guesses; and, after all, as Mr 
Newman says, ‘Aristotle’s relation to Plato was the 
critical fact of his life, not his relation to Philip or 
Alexander’ (I, 478). It is indeed unreasonable to expect 
that Aristotle should have seen that the city-state was 
not the highest form of political organisation possible to 
mankind. It was the highest form known to the experi- 
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ence of his time ; and, it may be added, it was the highest 
form for long.ages afterwards. As Mr Newman says, 


‘History justified the leaning of Aristotle. The future rested 
not with the’Macedonian vos, but with Carthage and Rome’ 
(i, 478, 


Nor must we forget that, under the 
ony, and even to some extent under the Roman Empire, 
by far the greater part of what Aristotle valued in Greek 
political institutions continued to exist. The Greek cities 
were still self-governing; and Aristotle would hardly 
have thought it a loss if they were kept from wasting 
their energies on perpetual wars with one another, The 
best service of the political philosopher is to understand 
his own age; it is that and not stray fragments of 
prophecy which we should require of him, 

_Are we then to say that the ‘Politics’ has only an 
interest for the historian? It professes to be, in Mr 
Newman's phrase, a ‘Statesman’s Manual.’ But, if it is 
only the statesman’s manual of a bygone age, should it 
not, except for the prejudices of classical education, be 
left on the shelf among old year-books, of use to the 
historian. but. to nobody else? In reaction against a 
superstitious reverence for the wisdom of the ancients, 
some modern Englishmen have said in their haste, that 
more political instruction can be got from a single copy 
of the ‘ Times’ newspaper than from works such as this, 
dealing with the local politics of a few little towns ina 
remote age. To this it may be answered that a great 
deal of political instruction can doubtless be got from the 
‘Times,’ as well as from other newspapers; but that the 
reader of the ‘Times’ whose mind has been trained by 
the study of Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ will be able to get much 
more, instruction than the reader who has had no such 

ini Mr Newman quotes many passages from the 
‘Times’ and similar sources; but it is the study of ‘ com- 
parative politics, under the guidance of Aristotle, which 
has given the eye to see the full significance of the modern 
instances, It is true that Aristotle's highest ideal is that 
of the independent city-state; that the ‘Nation’ was to 
him (as it long continued to be) a lower type of political 
organisation ; and that ‘Empires’ and ‘ Federations’ were 
not discussed by him at all. It is also true that he does not 
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know the significance of representative institutions and 
the part which they were destined to play in making it 
possible for large states to enjoy some of the advantages 
which he, like many others long afterwards, thought 
were only attainable in small states. The very fact that 
in enumerating the various possible ways of constituting 
a deliberative assembly he names ‘elected persons’ as an 
oligarchic form (Book IV, 14, 1298 a 35, seq.), without 
giving any illustration or saying anything more about it, 
shows how little representative government had then 
come within the range of practical or even of theoretical 
politics. It only turns up among the logically possible 
ways of arranging the deliberative body.* Accepting the 
institution of slavery, defending it against those who had 
attacked it as always ‘contrary to nature, but endea- 
vouring to reform it as against those who were content 
to base it on force or conquest, Aristotle escapes, or seems 
to escape, most of the problems which are due to the 
political enfranchisement of those who have insufficient 
leisure or insufficient training for the proper discharge of 
the functions of citizenship. Above all, Aristotle has no 
question of Church and State to trouble him. This indeed 
is what makes his political theories, reverenced as they 
were in the later Middle Ages, so grotesquely inapplicable 
to medisval controversies. At the same time it is worth 
noting, with Mr Newman (I, 234), how the question dis- 
cussed by Aristotle, ‘whether the identity of a state 
depends on identity of race or upon identity of constitu- 
tion,’ finds its best modern analogue in the controversy 
whether the Church of England lost its identity by the 
changes of the Reformation or by the alterations in form 
of government made by the Long Parliament and the 
Commonwealth. 

When, however, the historical limitations in Aristotle's 
point of view have been fully admitted, the ‘Politics’ 
still remains the greatest work on political science that 
the world possesses; and it may still be used as the text- 
book of the student and even in some sense as the manual 
of the statesman, where the statesman is willing to reach 


* Attention is called to the significance of this by Sir T. Erskine May in 
his ‘Democracy in Europe’ (i, 130). Mr Newman discusses the passage in 
Aristotle in vol. iv, p. 1, as well as in his note on it, but does not refer tg 
the significance of Aristotle’s meagreness of statement, 
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some width of outlook as a preparation for dealing with 


the problems of his age. Aristotle will not supply party | 


watch-words nor authoritative decisions on complex pro- 
blems which have arisen in very different surroundings. 
Isolated texts from ‘the philosopher’ may easily be ap- 
plied or misapplied in politics, as they have been in 
natural science and in theology; but to use Aristotle in 
this way has always been to miss his most important 
lessons, His qualified defence of slavery, his condemna- 
tion of ‘usury,’ his laudation of an ideal monarchy, his 
trust in the political sagacity of the middle classes (which, 
as Mr Newman points out, really means for him those 
able to equip themselves and undergo training as heavy- 
armed infantry), are not directly applicable to later con- 
ditions. It was in vain that medizval controversialists 
sought to find in him an advocate of the claims of Pope 
or Emperor ; and it is futile in modern times to cite Aris- 
totle’s authority in condemnation of large states or of 
‘Empire,’ in any modern sense of that term, or to ask 
(except in examination papers intended to test the verbal 
memory and argumentative quickness of undergraduates) 
what Aristotle would have said about ‘One man, one 
vote, or Disestablishment, or Home Rule, or Female 
Suffrage, or Voluntary Schools. What is permanently 
valuable in the ‘ Politics’ is, above all, Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the method of studying political questions, the 
breadth of outlook with which he approaches his pro- 
blems, the philosophical calmness of judgment which is 
united with so keen an interest in concrete details and 
with so sharp an eye for differences in types of human 
character and political institutions. 

When we turn to the greatest political writers of 
modern times, we find much that we do not find in 
Aristotle, and could hardly expect to find in him; but 
we find united in Aristotle the scattered lights which 
after long intervals have shone out again in diverse 
quarters. Dr Arnold maintained the paradox that the 
work of Thucydides relates to modern and not to ancient 
history ; and this is true in the sense that Pericles and 
Pitt could have understood one another, while Charle- 
magne and Hildebrand and even Oliver Cromwell seem to 
belong to a different world from both. If Thucydides 
may be counted a modern historian because of the kind 
Vol. 196.—No. 391. L 
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of events he deals with, and still more perhaps because of 
the manner in which he deals with them, it may be said 
with still greater truth that Aristotle is modern in his 
conception of political science. The hybrid but con- 
venient word ‘sociology’ was invented by Auguste 
Comte; but the term would do very well to translate 
what Aristotle calls wodctixy (though that word implies 
the notion of statesmanship as well); for wodwrixy includes 
the consideration of man in the private relations of life, 
in the household and various smaller associations, as well 
as in his membership of the state. Aristotle indeed marks 
off the province of ethics and that of ‘ economics ’ from 
that of polities in the special sense, and in doing this 
creates political science as a separate department; ‘but 
he does not lose sight of the connection between ‘the 
different branches, which are all divisions of ‘ sociology’ 
Under the name of ‘ Chrematistic, Aristotle has defined 
the. province of what we call political economy, asa 
science subservient to ‘economics’ and ‘politics’ ; and 
he takes account of what we call the economic substrue: 
ture of society, not only in his sketch of an ideal state, 
but in distinguishing from one another the different —_ 
of oligarchies and democracies.* 

The Social Contract theory had already bem used by 
some of the Greek sophists, as it was afterwards used by 
Epicurus; but Aristotle rises far above the need of any 
such artificial fiction. Im the brief account which he 
gives of the growth of the state out of the patriarchal 
family he has shaken off the mythical setting in whieh 
Plato had enveloped the theory in the ‘ Laws’ (Book III); 
and we find ourselves at the same point of view ‘as:in 
reading Sir Henry Maine's ‘ Ancient: Law.’ “With the in- 
sight of a modern anthropologist, Aristotle uses the Greek 


belief that Zeus was king among the gods as evidenée | 


that the Greeks themselves had originally lived under 
monarchical] institutions. When Aristotle says that the 
isolated human being is like the hand severed from the 
body, he has grasped the ‘essence of the eonception’ of 
society as an organism without the exaggérations. that 
arene come from attempting to the out into 


* 'This recognition of the economic and social factors differentiates the 
classifications of Book VI from the classifications of 
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detail, such as we find in various forms in Hobbes, in 
Bluntschli, and in Mr Herbert Spencer. Like Plato, Aris- 
totle is ready to construct an ideal state ; but it is Plato’s 
‘Laws’ with their close study of Athenian institutions 
that:he has taken as his model, and not Plato's ‘ Re- 
public’; and his ideal state is only supposed to. be ap- 
plicable to particular conditions of race, geographical 
situation and economic environment, which are carefully 
and minutely discussed. Aristotle has no interest in aerial 
constitution-making ; he is constantly urging what has 
been called ‘ the relativity of politics.’ He is no doctrinaire 
with a model plan to be erected anywhere and everywhere. 
He can see that monarchy is the right form in some cases, 
and unsuitable in others. He is ready to provide sug- 
gestions for the maintenance and moderate reform of im- 
perfect states such as oligarchies and democracies. He 
even gives shrewd advice to despots, anticipating Machia- 
velli and helping us to understand him better. . 

' The controversy between Macaulay and James Mill 
about the proper method of political science, the opposi- 
tion that we still hear of between the inductive and the 
deductive, between the historical and the analytic methods, 
represents a one-sidedness from which Aristotle was free. 
The laborious student of natural history, who collected 
accounts of 158 constitutions as part of his preparatory 
work, was clearly no bigoted partisan of abstract deduc- 
tion; but the author of the ‘Analytics’ and the ‘Meta- 
physics’ knew that collections of facts were not science, 
but only materials for scientific analysis. Aristotle’s 
method is a perpetual testing of theories by facts, a 
perpetual interpretation of facts by theories. Aristotle 
writes about political matters so that he can be read 
intelligently without a knowledge of his ‘Metaphysics’ ; 


_ but he cannot be fully appreciated, unless the utiderlying 


metaphysical theories are taken into account. He:maps 
out separate provinces in the problems of human thought, 
which philosophers before him had attempted to control 
indiscriminately or all at once; and the boundary lines 
which he: fixed are mostly accepted at the present day, 
only some’ further subdivisions being needed and some 
new provinces added. ‘But Aristotle did not intend to 
break up ‘the unity of philosophy into.a mere chaos of 
disconnected enquiries; and so his metaphysical theories 
L2 
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necessarily affect his treatment of political science, helping: | 


his insight in some directions, hindering it, as we may 
think, in others—not because philosophy and politics have 
nothing to do with one another, but because his meta- 
physics have their defects. A philosophical treatment of 
a subject attempts something more than merely putting 
facts and stray judgments on them alongside of one 
another; but, of course, it carries with it the necessary 
imperfection of all human systems. 

The great distinction which Aristotle inherits from the 
Platonic school and from older Greek thought—the dis- 
tinction between ‘ Being’ and ‘ Becoming ’—underlies his 
treatment of the relation between the question of the 
origin of the state and the question of its nature and 
functions. ‘The city-state comes into existence for the 
sake of life (i.e. to satisfy physical needs), but its being is 
for the sake of the good life.’ This philosophical distine- 
tion between historical origin and ethical validity saves 
him from the one-sidedness of so much later speculation 
about the state. Those, like Sir Robert Filmer, who in 
the seventeenth century maintained the origin of the 
state in the patriarchal household, thought they had 
thereby proved that the only legitimate form of govern- 
ment must be paternal despotism ; on the other side John 
Locke, in order to defend constitutional government, felt 
it necessary to suppose society originating in a contract 
for the protection of person and property. Aristotle, asa 
man of science, has an interest in purely historical ques- 
tions of origin; but he never assumes that the history of 
how an institution came to be decides the question what 
is its proper function now. In adopting a genetic or 
historical method, Aristotle does not discard the use of 
an analytic method also, nor escape the question of tele- 
ology. The true nature of a thing, he holds, is determined 
by its end or complete realisation (Pol. I, 2). 

Mr Newman, who in his Introduction approaches 
Aristotle’s ‘Politics’ first on its metaphysical side, has 
noticed how the distinctions of Form and Matter, of 
Actuality and Potentiality, affect his whole treatment of 
the state. His metaphysical conception that ‘matter’ is 
the potentiality of ‘form,’ and his recognition that the 
actual concrete whole must consist of a certain matter 
which conditions the form it can take, save him from the 
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delusion that any given constitution can be imposed from 
without on any given race or country. 

Other ways, however, in which Aristotle’s political 
theories seem to be affected by his metaphysics do not ap- 
pear to be noticed in Mr Newman's commentary. When 
the identity of the state is made to depend on identity of 
constitution rather than on identity of race (Pol. ITI, 3), 
this may indeed be due in part to the smallness of the 
Greek state, which made the form of government count 
for so much more in determining the lives and the 
thoughts of its citizens than it does under the complex 
arrangements of a large modern nation; but it is probably 
in part also a consequence of the tendency which, in spite 
of his criticisms of Plato, Aristotle inherits from the 
Platonic school—the tendency to identify the essence of a 
thing exclusively with its form: a thing’s kind or species 
(ciSos) is its form, so far as the Greek words go. Again, 
in the interesting discussion of the causes of revolutions 
(V, 2, 1302 a 20, seq.), there can be little doubt that 
Aristotle is guided by his distinction of material, final and 
efficient cause. The condition of the people is the material 
cause, ‘the ends for which men revolt’ the final cause, 
and the occasion of the outbreak is the ‘beginning of 
movement’ or efficient cause. The formal cause is not 
mentioned, for it is supposed to be already known: it is 
the revolution, e.g. the change from an oligarchy to a 
tyranny, which has tobe explained. It is in connexion 
with this subject of revolutions that Aristotle makes the 
profound reflection that ‘ political disturbances may arise 
out of small matters but are not therefore about small 
matters’ (V, 4, 1303 b 17).* It is simply one application 
of his distinction between the efficient cause or occasion 
and the nature or final cause. His metaphysics and, we 
should add, his common-sense and his wide acquaintance 
with affairs, save him from the narrowness of anecdotal 
historians and journalists who treat great movements 
such as revolutions and wars as if they could be properly 
explained by small personal motives. 

It is not of course meant that Aristotle’s logical and 
metaphysical theories of themselves endowed him with 


* Mr E. T. Cook has appropriately chosen this saying of Aristotle’s as 
‘the motto for his ‘Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War,’ 
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political insight; it is the combination of philosophical 
grasp with minute attention to concrete historical details 
that constitutes the distinctive excellence of his method, 
and that makes the ‘ Politics,’ incomplete, unfinished and 
scrappy as the work is, a model for all time. Where the 
actual institutions of his age gave him no material or no 
sufficient material, it is unreasonable to expect that we 
should find prophetic insight into tendencies as yet un- 
developed. The nature of a thing, as he says, is to he 
found in its complete realisation; and so he was quite 
right in taking the city-state as the highest form. of 
political organisation, for it was the highest form. yet 
attained. We might have wished, indeed, that the philo- 
sopher who clearly accepted the idea of progressive growth 
in philosophical speculation and regarded his own system 
as the outcome of all that had gone before, could have 
made some effort to apply the same idea to human history 
generally. Had he taken a wider range of human ex- 
perience and compared the few centuries of Greek political 
development with the long ages of barbarism and of 
déspotic government, he might have admitted that the 
future had new political possibilities as yet existing only 
in germ. But his attention was concentrated mainly on 
the perpetual fluctuation of progress and decay in,a 
multitude of separate Greek states and their immediate 
barbaric neighbours ; and so, in his philosophy of history, 
he was content with the aeeni-mtythionl notion of a y Te 
curring cycle. 

We are apt, however, to forget that the. notion ot 
progress is a very modern notion indeed, not universally 
accepted even now, and not very clearly conceived where 
it is accepted ; and, apart from the absence of this notion 
in Aristotle, we may say that his political philosophy has 
more affinity with the distinctive ideas of our age than 
with) those of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
That the state is made up by a contract between indi- 
viduals for the protection of their natural rights, and that 
its function is limited to this aim—the theory of the sophist 
Lycophron (Pol. III, 9, 1280 b 10), as it was the theory of 
Jefferson—he puts aside as insufficient, The state exists 
in order to make the citizens good, ie. (for we must not 
narrow.the Greek conception of ‘ virtue’) to give them.the 
opportunities for realising their souls. What place each 
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individual is to have in a well-regulated state depends, of 
course, on what the capacities of his soul are, and:on how 
far all kinds of people have them. It is on this question 
that Aristotle would differ from most modern theorists 
rather than in his conception of the end of the state. _ 

- Almost all the thoughtful and careful writers of recent 
years on politics and ethics, or on the relation between 
them, will be found to have more spiritual affinity with — 
‘Aristotle's ‘Ethics’ and ‘ Politics’ than with the theories 
of Hobbes or Locke or Rousseau ; and this is not peculiar 
to those trained in any one school It follows, of neces- 
sity, that those who have been influenced by Hegel should 
be influenced by Aristotle ; for Hegel’s way of thinking 
about the state and about ethics comes largely from his 
return to the Aristotelian point of view. But in writers 
like Bluntschli, like the late Professor Sidgwick, or like Sir 
F. Pollock, who, while differing widely from one another, 
can none of them be accused of -any Hegelian bias, the 
influence of Aristotle’s methods and conceptions may 
be strongly felt. Among our leading writers only Mr 
Herbert Spencer, in strange inconsistency with his con- 
ception of society as an organism, is to. be found defend- 
ing the theory of natural rights, the social contract, and 
what Huxley called ‘administrative nihilism. Even in 
practical politics the abstract belief in some particular 
form of government as.the best or the only right form, 
and the consequent enthusiasm for constitution-making, 
have given way to the strenuous assertion of the moral 
function of the state—its duty to increase the happiness 
and to raise the character of the population—however 
much people may differ as to the means le which this is 
fo be: Hons 
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Art. VIII.—PAN-GERMANISM. 


1. Der Kampf um das Deutschtum: Die Weltstellung 
des Deutschtums: Die alldeutsche Bewegung und die 
Niederlande. By Fritz Bley. Munich: Lehmann, 1897 

2. Deutsche Weltpolitik. By Prof. Dr Ernst Hasse, 
Member of the Reichstag. Munich: Lehmann, 1897. 

3. Deutschlands Anspriiche an das tiirkische Erbe. Munich: 
Lehmann, 1896. 

4, Die Deutsche Ostmark. Aktenstiicke und Beitriige zur 
Polenfrage. Berlin: M. Priber, 1894. 

(Nos. 1-4 are issued by the Pan-German League.) 

5. Volks- und Seewirtschaft. Addresses and Essays by 
Prof. Dr Ernst von Halle. Two vols. Berlin: Mittler, 
1902. 

6. L’Allemagne, la France, et la Question d'Autriche. 
Deuxiéme Edition. By André Chéradame. Paris; 
Plon, 1902. 

7. [’'Impérialisme allemand. By Maurice Lair. Paris: 
A. Colin, 1902. 


OnE might be tempted to regard Pan-Germanism as purely 
a phenomenon of to-day, or to date its rise from the end 
of the past century. To be sure, it is not much more than 
five years since it first began to attract the attention 
of Europe: before then, for Europe, it was as good as 
non-existent. It had not even a name—the plainest proof 
that it did not greatly occupy the public mind. It is only 
quite recently that the term Alideutschtum was coined for 
it, or the foreign equivalent, Pan-Germanism (by analogy 
with Pan-Slavism), supplied. But however natural this 
assumption may be, it is far from being correct, for Pan- 
Germanism is by no means so new as it looks. Its origin 
may be traced back to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; so that really it may boast of a very respectable 
antiquity. 

Generally speaking, it is not easy to assign a fixed 
date to the beginning of any intellectual movement; but 
in this case we shall not go far wrong in taking 1813 as 
the birth-year of Pan-Germanism. For, as it happens, 
Pan-Germanism owes its existence to Germany’s bitterest 


Note,—This article is by an Austrian writer. 
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enemy—Napoleon I. This is no paradox ; it is a perfectly 
well-founded statement. The iron fist which made such 
a terrific mark on the face of Europe pressed most heavily 
on Germany. Of necessity it called forth a stubborn 
resistance, and roused in the people so cruelly oppressed 
an ungovernable desire for freedom, and a consuming 
hatred of their tyrant. It is in this great rising against 
a despotic foreign government that we must look for the 
true root of Pan-Germanism. It was originally nothing 
more nor less than the German nation’s justifiable instinct 
of revolt against an insupportable foreign yoke. But if 
that yoke was ever to be shaken off, and that despotism 
overthrown, it was useless for the German states to 
struggle singly and alone. It was a case of all or none 
—all Germany, Austria included. And this great national 
idea did actually rally round its banner all the little 
German states, which hitherto had been chiefly occupied 
in getting in each other’s way. It was under this banner 
that German soldiers, with their allies, fought those 
great fights at Leipzig and Waterloo which put an end 
to Napoleon’s despotism. | 

If Napoleon may thus be considered the (purely in- 
voluntary) creator of the German national ideal, there 
were two men who were pre-eminently the leaders of the 
movement—Moritz Ernst Arndt and Friedrich Ludwig 
Jahn. Both belonged to the professorial class; both ap- 
plied their whole strength to the task of awakening the 
national consciousness of Germany. It was their example 
and their words that first fired it to do battle against the 
foreign despot ; it was they who first held before it as the 
prize of victory the prospect of a great united Germany. 

In our more sober days, poetry, even the most in- 
spiring, does not play a very serious part in politics. But 
when Germany was groaning under the yoke of the great 
Tamer of Nations, when the laurels which ‘der alte Fritz’ 
wreathed round the Prussian standards, half a century 
before, at Rossbach and Leuthen, Prague and Zorndorf, 
lay low in the blood-stained dust of Jena and Auerstidt, 
German hearts were quick to kindle at the burning words 
of poets like Arndt and Kérner, Schenkendorf and Kleist. 
In those days poetry might fairly claim a share in the 
great movement ; and the songs of the War of Liberation 
stand in the foremost ranks of German literature, 
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It.is in some of these lyrics that the Pan-German heen 
first finds clear utterance, so clear that we may fair. y 
regard Arndt’s famous song, ‘Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland?’ as the classic motto and programme of Pan- 
Germanism. ‘Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ?’ cries 
the poet, and goes on to ask 


‘Ist ’s Preussenland ? Ist ’s Schwabenland? 
Ist ’s wo am Rhein die Rebe bliiht?’ | tite 


And so he tells over all the German lands by name, and 
answers his own question with the cry 


"Nein! Nein! Nein! 
Sein Vaterland muss grésser sein!’ 


What.it is to be he tells us: 
* So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt, — 
Und Gott im Himmel Lieder singt! 


Das soll es sein, . 
wackrer Deutscher, nenne dein !’ * 


No further explanations are needed ; here we have the 
Pan-German ideal in an unmistakable form. 

At bottom this ideal was a superbly ambitious one; ; it 
could only be realised by a reckless policy of conquest. 
For the ‘German tongue’ was ‘heard,’ not only in Austria 
(which, belonged to the German ‘ Bund’), but in France 
(Alsace), Switzerland, Denmark (Schleswig- - Holstein), 
Russia (the Baltic Provinces), and Hungary, including 
Transylvania. In order to unite all these countries into 
a single state, Germany would have had to organise as 
many campaigns of conquest—a detail which the: singers 
of freedom in the first wild intoxication of their national- 
ism had not properly..considered, It would be rash to 
assume that the people who then raved about national 


— 


* What isthe German's Fatherland? 
Is it Prussia-land? Or Swabia-land? 
lis more thao they if to 
Th Wherever the German tongue, mere 
And call that land,thy Fatherland’ at boots 
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liberty and preached a crusade against Napoleon's policy 
of plunder, desired, on their side, to carry war into all 
neighbouring countries and subjugate them in their turn. 
The Pan-German ideal, as presented by the lyric poets 
of the Liberation, would be better described as a vague 
Utopia, an exuberant overgrowth of the spirit of freedom 
and nationalism. 

Moreover—and this point cannot be too strongly em- 

phasised—the movement at that time bore a character 
of unimpeachable loyalty. It took for its cry the official 
formula, ‘Mit Gott fiir Konig und Vaterland’; and it 
was under this motto that its followers went out to the 
great fight. But after the fall of Napoleon all this was 
changed. When the German states were freed from the 
French yoke, Nationalism had attained its original goal. 
But over and above this negative aim it had a positive 
one—the union of all German-speaking countries in one 
great German Empire; and this goal, far from being 
attained, was not even contemplated by the German 
governments. Not, only the governments, but the vast 
majority of the German nation were entirely satisfied 
with their achievement as it stood. After so many miser- 
able years of war and foreign dominion, every one felt a 
great longing for peace and quietness, The nation was 
simply suffering from: the natural reaction following a 
protracted period of stress and strain. In these circum- 
stances nothing could be further‘from the thoughts of 
the German governments and their adherents than any 
attempt to realise the national ideal of the enthusiasts, 
a thing that could only be done with an immense ont 
pouring of blood. . 

‘But though the ‘sl were satisfied, the Nationalists 
were not,,, For them the mere liberation of the German 
lands was not enough; they desired to see their union 
accomplished, and were unceasing in their efforts to this 
end. .And as these efforts were received with opposition 


on. the part, of the governments, and a certain lack of 
‘sympathy, not to say aversion, on that, of the population 
at, large, there arose a state of antagonism, of hostile 
tension; which gradually assumed an acute form. Prince 


Metternich, then in the zenith of his power, was certainly 
not the man to smile.on efforts in the direction of nation- 


alism and liberty. If the péace'of Europe and the safety — 
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of thrones were not to be endangered a second time, all 
such manifestations must be ruthlessly suppressed. Con- 
servative and monarchical principles required this. 
Suppression naturally called forth resistance; and 
nationalism gradually acquired the character of discon- 
tent, more or less consciously revolutionary. The chief 
seats of this discontent were the universities—its repre- 
sentatives the students; its leaders the professors. It 
was more especially in the student societies (Burschen- 
schaften) and gymnastic clubs (Turnerschaften) that Pan- 
rmanism and rebellious tendencies were fostered. Both 
elements—the scholarly and the gymnastic—were the off- 
spring of the Wars of Liberation; they were, so to speak, 
the living symbols, the incarnation of Pan-Germanism 
and the spirit of insurrection. The ‘Burschenschaften’ 
consisted entirely of university students, and originally 
comprised only those who had taken part in the War of 
Liberation. The first society was founded on June 12th, 
1815, at Jena, under the inspiration of the philosopher 
Fichte and the ‘Father of Gymnasts,’ Jahn. Their watch- 
word was ‘Honour, Freedom, Fatherland’; their colours 
the black, red, and gold. These were not, as might be 
supposed, the colours of the old German Empire (which 
were only black and gold), but were meant to symbolise 
the sentiment: ‘Out of the black night of slavery, through 
the red blood of battle, to the golden day of liberty.’ 
Roughly speaking, the students’ societies were the 
intellectual, the gymnasts’ the physical training-schools 
for Pan-Germanism and freedom. The gymnastic societies 
were somewhat the older of the two, having been already 
formed in 1811, by Jahn, with the object of preparing the 
youth of Germany for the great War of Liberation, 
by hardening their muscles and developing their bodily 
strength and dexterity. Jahn hoped, by a methodical 
course of physical exercises, to raise up a generation 
sound and clean, and strong in heart and limb. His 
undertaking was, no doubt, in its original aim, most 
praiseworthy ; it certainly had some effect in increasing 
physically the military efficiency of Germany. But though 
both sorts of societies were blameless in their origin, and 
worked for the good of Germany as pioneers and leaders 
on the path of liberation, a spirit was growing up in them 
which very soon declared itself a danger to public peace, 
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The Wartburg festival, a tercentenary celebration of 
Luther’s Reformation, which the students and professors 
held on the Wartburg on the anniversary of the battle of 
Leipzig (Oct. 18th, 1817), sufficiently revealed the revolu- 
tionary intentions of some at least who took part in it. 
A mad scheme to overthrow the thirty-three German 
principalities at once, or, failing this, to murder the 
princes who ruled them, was a still more dangerous 
symptom ; and when, in 1819, August von Kotzebue was 
assassinated, merely by way of a warning to despots, the 
authorities thought it high time to interfere. The clubs 
were suppressed, and the movement, to all appearance, 
became for a while extinct. There followed a long period 
of outward peace, but all the time the Nationalist fire 
was secretly glowing under the ashes. The ‘ Burschen- 
schaften’ of students, and to some extent the ‘Turner- 
schaften’ also, were ostensibly abolished, but they still 
existed in secret; and this secrecy had a detrimental effect. 
The Christian-German and monarchical element disap- 
peared and gave place toa democratic-republican Liberal- 
ism, which was enormously encouraged by the French 


Revolution of July, 1830. It revealed itself in most un-. 


mistakable fashion at the German National Festival at 
Hambach (May. 27th, 1832). On this occasion the reforma- 
tion of Germany on republican lines was set forth as the 
goal to be striven for. Nationalism displayed itself in a 
new direction, aiming at a universal ‘Union of Nations’ 
—an aim, by the way, diametrically opposed to the first 
principle of Nationalism. Naturally, this open declaration 
of war against monarchism only resulted in still more 
stringent regulations, among others the prohibition of 
the so-called German colours—black, red, and gold. The 
Nationalists, in their turn, replied with still more drastic 
measures, and even attempted to do away with the ‘ Bun- 
destag’ in Frankfort by force. 

The next public appearance of Nationalism was, how- 
ever, by no means revolutionary. It was the work, not 
of young enthusiasts and agitators, but of cool, clear- 
headed men. We allude to the formation of the German 
‘Zollverein’ under Prussian leadership, the first act of any 
practical importance in the history of the movement, the 
first real advance towards the union of Germany. Soon 
afterwards national solidarity was still further strength- 
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ened by the hostile attitude of France in 1840. It) was 


then that-the song; ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ afterwards 'so 
famous, gave poetic utterance to the national aspirations. 


But the national énthusiasm was! not merely lyrical; it 
found vent also in some thoroughly practical demands, 
Voices were heard clamouring for a common merchant- 
fleet, a common) navy, common consulates, and a common 
judicial system.’ The question of German odontal 
was also raised. 
. This programme had to wait long for realisation ; ‘but 
the democratic-republican party among the Nationalists 
continued to labour more or less secretly for these ends. 
When ‘the Revolution of February broke out in Paris, the 
wild ery for freedom from the Seine woke loud and pro- 
tracted echoes on the Danube and on the Spree, and 
especially in Southern Germany. In the German Revolu- 
tion that followed, republicanism ‘and democracy were 
the dominant elements ; the principal object of the insur- 
rectionary party was’ the complete overthrow of existing 
authorities—the monarchy, the aristocracy and the stand- 
ing army; and the banner they fought under was the 
once condemned and now glorified black, red, and gold.» 
The revolution of 1848-49 passed without any practical 
results for Nationalism. The German Republic remained 
a dream, as did also the more moderate scheme of. 
German Empire under Prussian dominion, for Frederick 
William IV refused the imperial crown when it was 
offered him ; while, after Olmiitz, the outlook for German 
unity, except under Austrian dominion, seemed further 
off than ever. But where the revolutionists failed, the 
monarchists and reactionaries—for such Bismarck was 
in his domestic policy—succeeded. It was not by means 
of parliamentarism, but in spite of it, that the end ‘was 
attained, partially attained at least; for while the expul- 
sion of Austria led to the union of Germany, it left eight 
millions, now the cause of much trouble, outside. A 
decisive step was, however, taken in 1866; and after 
Sadowa it was seen that German unity was only 8 
question of time. Four years later the work was accom 
plished. The’'new German Empire rose glorious from ‘the 
ruins ‘of ‘the obsolete German‘ Bund’; and by an extra: 
ordinary freak of destiny it was again a Napoleon who 
involuntarily helped to complete what, sixty years before, 
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the first Napoleon had begun. The dream of 1813 was 
realised, the Nationalists’ aim attained, but not by the 
Liberals and Democrats of the black, red, and gold. It 
was the work’of an autocratic statesman; and this gave 


an entirely novel character to the rational movement, 


which went on'with increased impetus, but on new lines. 


After the Franco-Prussian War, ‘Germany was no 


longer a merely geographical conception, a loose con- 
glomerate of numerous little principalities; it was a solid 
empire, a proud structure built upon firm foundations, 
and cemented with the blood of thousands of German 
soldiers. Certainly it had few friends and many enemies 
on its frontiers; but they never ventured on an attack. 


The time had passed when every German state followed 


its own policy: when each of the two leading powers, 
Austria and Prussia, simply chose whatever course hap- 
pened to be most objectionable to its rival; and when 
the rest.would take advantage of this Sealousy by playing 
them off against each other. Those times were gone for 
ever. So far as Europe was concerned, in Germany there 
was but one leading state—Prussia; and in Prussia but 
one leading spirit—Bismarck. 

The commercial prosperity of the new Empire grew 
with the growth and strengthened with the strength of 
its political power. It advanced with such rapidity that 
it soon not only reached the commercial standard of other 
European. states, but in most departments surpassed. it. 
Eyen France and the United’ States are in this respect 
behind the German Empire; it is second to none but the 
British Empire at the present day. This is not the place 
for a detailed enquiry into the economical progress of 
Germany as compared with that of other nations; the 
facts are sufficiently in all men’s minds.* ‘What is not 
equally well understood is the nature of the ambitions to 


* The newest work on this subject, and one ‘ot ‘the most complete, is 
that entitled ‘L’Impérialisme allemand,’ by M. Lair. This book is written 
with great knowledge of ‘affairs and in a brilliant style,-but, with the 
exception of a few chapters, is limited to the national-economical side of 
the question—a field in which few readers will be able to follow the author 
intelligently. M. Lair comes to the conclusion that the unexampled indus- 
trial growth of Germany is inevitably accompanied by spiritual and ee 
lectual decay, and quotes with approval the ‘mot’ of Nietzsche, that ‘ das 
deutsche Reich’ would be the death of ‘der deutsche Geist.’ 
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which this political and commercial growth has given. 


rise. 
In view of its rapid growth, it is hardly to be wondered 
at if the German nation has awoke to the consciousness 
of its power and is asserting itself in somewhat over- 
bearing fashion. To what degree this tendency to self- 
assertion has grown may be seen from Fritz Bley’s more 
than self-confident utterances, in his work, ‘ Die Weltstel- 
lung des Deutschtums.’ He there says of the Germans: 


‘We are without doubt the greatest military nation in the 
world. We are the ablest nation in all departments of science 
and the fine arts. Weare the best colonists, the best sailors, 
even the best shop-keepers.’ 


It is evident that Herr Bley does not lack self-confi- 
dence; and there is no doubt that this is not merely his 
private and personal opinion, but that of many Germans; 
at any rate it is more or less that of all those who, like 
him, belong to the Pan-German League. 

The object of this league, which was founded in 1894, 
is to strengthen the spirit of patriotism, which in the 
opinion of the league is much too languid and unenter- 
prising, in order that the German nation may ultimately 
take the place which belongs to it by right. The Pan- 
German League ‘ does not believe that Germany’s develop- 
ment was completed once for all with the results of the 
war of 1870-71.’ Rather, it considers that the position the 
nation then won opened up before it ‘a series of problems 
and duties, new and great, the ignoring of which would 
bring about its ruin as a nation.’ Herr Bley goes on to 
explain the nature of these duties: 


‘Among them’ (he says) ‘must be reckoned, in Europe, 
a closer economical and political connection with all other 
states of German race; that is to say, with Austria, the 
two Netherlands, and Switzerland; and, beyond Europe, the 
acquisition of suitable colonial possessions beyond the seas, 
which will not only give us elbow-room for the annual addi- 
tion to our population of nearly 600,000,* but will make us 
economically independent of foreign countries.’ 


_ This means that the Pan-German League has taken 
up the old ideal of 1813, the ideal of a ‘great Germany’ 


* According to E. von Halle the increase in population during four years ~ 


was as follows: 1896, 816,000 ; 1897, 785,000 ; 1898, 845,000 ; 1899, 795,000, 
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embracing every inch of earth where German is spoken; 
and that it aims at nothing short of realising this national 
ideal. Arndt’s old song is again the fashion. In fact, what 
the Pan-German League wants is a set-off to Sir Charles 
Dilke’s ‘Greater Britain’—a ‘Greater Germany,’ or, as 
the exponents of this idea would say, a ‘Pan-Germany.’ 
Yet it would be incorrect to regard the two ideas as 
identical. Both ‘Greater Britain’ and ‘Greater Germany’ 
mean the welding together of all countries where English- 
men and Germans respectively live ; so much they have in 
common. But the radical difference between the two 
aims lies in the fact that the English are already, almost 
without exception, in possession of those countries, and 
the Germans are not. With the one, it is a case of closer 
fusion with the mother-country ; in the other, of annexa- 
tion. ‘Greater Britain’ implies a more pacific intention 
than‘ Greater Germany.’ In the face of the Boer War this 
assertion may seem indefensible; nevertheless it is per- 
fectly justified. It does not necessarily mean that a 
‘Greater Britain’ can be established altogether without 
bloodshed. But it does mean that, compared with Pan- 
Germany, this could be accomplished with far less danger 
to the rights of other nations; and, what is of most im- 
portance, it would necessitate no cessions of territory on 
the part of European states, and no disturbance of the 
European balance of power—two things indispensable to 
the realisation of the Pan-German idea. 

The Pan-German party-leaders have issued many pam- 
phlets in which they are at pains to describe their aims 
as entirely peaceable, and their accomplishment as a 
bloodless evolution. But it is madness to listen to these 
siren-songs of peace when the logic of psychology and 
experience goes to prove the inner falsehood of such 
assurances. The Pan-German programme demands a 
customs-union for the German Empire, Austro-Hungary 
(with Bosnia), the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
even Roumania. Professor E. Hasse has made a calcula- 
tion showing that this customs area of 1,322,228 square 
kilometres would embrace a population of more than 
100,000,000, with a yearly internal trade of 6,634,000,000 
of marks, and a foreign trade of 10,562,000,000. He adds: 
‘It. is obvious that the union cannot stop short at the 


Customs, but that it would have to be extended to other 
Vol. 196.—M 0. 391, M 
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departments, and more especially to the entire system of 
communications (Verkehr).’ 

If this were all, there seems no reason—in theory, at 
any rate—why this scheme should not be carried out with- 
out bloodshed. But it is not all. The Pan-German pro- 
gramme also requires a political reform of the relations 
of the German Empire with the countries in question, a 
common army of defence, and, above all,a common navy. 
This is an aim that could not be attained without war, 
for it presupposes that Austria, Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland should stand in the same relation to the 
German Empire as Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and Saxony; 
in other words, that they should be virtually the vassals 
of Prussia. To such self-effacement these states are not 
likely to consent, except under compulsion; and the 
German Empire would have to shed blood like water 
before it succeeded in compelling them. The Pan-German 
party must have almost as much naiveté as self-confidence 
to regard the realisation of its dreams as a thing so easy, 
not to say obvious. Evidently they reason from 
assumption that, since the greater part of the population 
of these countries is racially allied, their ardent desire 
must be to renounce their independence and yield them- 
selves in rapture to the wide embrace of the German 
Empire. But this assumption is altogether false. Such 
a preposterous wish is entertained only by an infinitesimal 
proportion; it exists only in the heads of radical Nation- 
alists, fanatics like the Pan-Germans of Austria, and 
perhaps a fraction of the Flemings in Belgium. 

But if these countries really experienced this singular 
desire for self-annihilation, they would find serious diffi- 
culties in gratifying it. In Austria, beside the eight 
million so-called Germans, who are, after all, almost as 
much of Celtic and Slavonic blood as German, there are 
fourteen million Slavs, The very last thing they would 
desire would be German dominion; and, what is more, 
they would resist any attempt to force it on them in @ 
very impressive and sanguinary fashion. And this is only 
counting the Austrian half of the Empire. If the Pan- 
German programme is to apply to the Hungarian half, 
too (which is extremely probable, seeing that Roumania 
is mentioned in the propaganda), it would stand a still 
worse chance of being carried out; for, while there may 
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be two million Germans on the other side of the Leitha, 
there are also fifteen million Magyars, Slavs, and Roumans. 

As for Switzerland, the French and Italian-speaking 
inhabitants, numbering some eight hundred thousand, as 
opposed to two millions of German Swiss, can hardly be 
regarded as a negligible quantity. In Belgium again, the 


Walloons, who make up two fifths of the total population, — 


would offer a very energetic resistance to union with the 
German Empire, even if their Flemish compatriots really 
had as much sympathy with the Germans as the Pan- 
Germans believe; while an attack on Belgium would 
infallibly bring France into the field, with England, in 
such a case, at her side. 

There remains only Holland. In Holland, the whole 
nation being racially akin to that of the German Empire, 
there would be no other nationality there to oppose the 
union. But the Dutch themselves would resist: of this 
there can be no doubt whatever. It is not long since 
Dr Kuyper, the Dutch Prime Minister, expressed himself 
on this point with a clearness that left nothing to be 
desired. On his last visit to Berlin, when some journalist 
asked him whether he regarded any kind of connexion 
with the German Empire as possible, he replied with an 
energetic ‘No,’ supplementing it with the observation 
that the German Empire would only saddle itself with an 
Ireland which would one day be itg ruin. 

Nevertheless, the Pan-Germans seem to be specially 
anxious for ‘connexion’ (Angliederung) with Holland— 
at any rate, this is the favourite theme of most of their 
pamphlets ;.and it is extremely interesting to note with 
what zeal and what expenditure of arguments they try to 
prove the necessity for the union. Fritz Bley has written 
a pamphlet on this subject, and Professor Ernst von Halle 
has devoted a long and exhaustive chapter to it in his 


‘book, ‘ Volks- und Seewirtschaft.’ Both try to make out 


that this union would be as much in the interest of 
Holland as of Germany. Bley chiefly insists on the point 
of community of race, and, with the unconscious humour 
of the Pan-German fanatic, explains the Dutch to be 
Germans, and their language a barely distinguishable 
variety of Low German. Halle, on the other hand, lays 
more stress on the economic aspects of the question, which 
he elucidates with scientific thoroughness, 
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But England is the trump-card of both, the bogey to — 


frighten little Holland into good behaviour. Halle deals 
‘with this branch of his subject in one chapter, where, 
with subtle irony, he bestows on England the title of 
‘Protector of Holland,’ gives Holland a solemn warning 
against perfidious Albion, and describes the terrific dangers 
that threaten her from that quarter. To this end he 
invokes the memory of the past, reminding her that it 
was England that overthrew Holland’s maritime power, 
and with it her political importance. He hints ominously 
at the possibility of England’s incidentally absorbing the 
Dutch colonies, and points to the fate of Spain and the 
Boer Republics as an awful example. A similar doom 
infallibly awaits Holland if she refuses to attach herself 
to Germany, whose stalwart arm alone can protect her 
against these dangers. In order to make these arguments 
more impressive, Professor von Halle does not scruple to 
give Holland a very broad hint that she would do well 
to follow his good advice, otherwise Germany may be 
reluctantly compelled to force her into the desired con- 
nexion ; not, of course, that Germany is greedy of conquest, 
but entirely with a view to her own safety. The funda- 
mental interests of Germany do not allow of a small 
maritime nation being in a position to ‘influence com- 
merce on the Lower Rhine, and acting there for her 
private advantage, without regard for the general interest 
of the Hinterland.’ The integrity of the German Empire 
inexorably demands that it should be able ‘to establish 
and to guard its line of defence in whatever position is 
most advantageous to itself.’ In other words, its attitude 
is that of Goethe’s Erl-Kénig: ‘Bist du nicht willig, so 
brauch’ ich Gewallt.’ 

This amply shows what ‘connexion’ with Holland 
means for the Pan-Germans ; and from their point of view 
it is all perfectly intelligible. For the economic and 
strategic advantages to Germany would be enormous if 
she thus gained that extension of her maritime power 
which, with England before her, she regards as her 
supreme goal. Being then so keenly interested in the 
possession of Holland (for the word ‘connexion’ is 4 
polite euphemism), she is naturally at immense pains to 
credit England with the same cupidity as herself, and s0 
cast suspicion on her in the eyes of Holland, So far as 
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that goes, there need be no pharisaic pretence that the 


possession of Holland’s wealthy East Indian colonies 
would not be desirable for England. But it is needless to 
point out that such a scheme, even as regards the Dutch 
colonies only, has never been so much as hinted at by 
any publicist, much less by any responsible statesman, in 
Great Britain, since the Napoleonic wars placed her in 
possession of Ceylon and the Cape; and that, as for con- 
tinental Holland, its independence is so much bound up 
with the safety of Great Britain, that she would fight to 
the last man to maintain it. Great Britain is well aware 
that any threat to Dutch colonies would infallibly drive 
Holland into the arms of Germany, and she is therefore 
the last Power that is likely to attack them. Professor 
von Halle’s whole argument shows a ludicrous miscon- 
ception of the interests and the policy of Great Britain ; 
but it calls attention to a danger against which she may 
well be on her guard. Speaking of the Géttingen Pro- 
fessors and the unity of Germany, the great historian 
Sybel once said, ‘Was die Professoren gewusst, das hat 
Bismarck gekonnt’ (‘What the Professors foresaw, Bis- 
marck carried out’); and there may yet arise a Bismarck 
who will attempt, at least, to realise Professor von Halle’s 
dream. If so, he will have to face France as well as Great 
Britain, and will raise the greatest storm that has ravaged 
Europe since the days of Napoleon., 

So much for ‘connexion’ with the Netherlands. The 
Pan-Germans, in Germany proper, do not seem to be quite 
so anxious about connexion with Austria. We do not, 
however, mean to suggest that they are not deeply inte- 
rested in it. The extension of Germany’s power towards 
the south, which joint dominion over the Adriatic would 
give her, is a dream which must be dear to all Pan- 
German hearts. But evidently they do not consider it 
advisable to elaborate this scheme—presumably not so 
much out of delicate consideration for the feelings for 
their ‘ally,’ as from fear lest, by too open a publication of 
their views on this subject, they should create enemies 
for themselves in Austria, and so do damage to the cause. 
Possibly, also, they may consider that the time is not yet 
ripe, and prefer to wait till the process of dissolution in 
Austria is so far advanced that they will have nothing to 
do but to sit still and enjoy the result. The speediest 
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means of achieving the dissolution they leave to. their 
Austrian adherents to devise; and that they have every 
reason to be satisfied with their allies we shall presently 
show. 

It might be supposed that the Pan-Germans would 
have been content with Holland, Belgium, Austria, and 
Switzerland. Not at all: they lay claim to Ottoman 
territory also. In sober earnest the Pan-German League 
has published a pamphlet entitled ‘Deutschlands An; 
spriiche an das Tiirkische Erbe, which leaves no shadow 
of doubt upon this point. The laying down of a railway 
in Anatolia by German contractors has put into German 
heads the idea of establishing a permanent settlement in 
that country, a scheme which they defend on the authority 
of no less a person than Count von Moltke. And not in 
Asia only, but in Europe also, the Pan-Germans lay claim 
to possessions other than the countries already mentioned, 
Professor von Halle, in the book referred to, says that 


‘It is a question of recovering from the Slavs the whole 
course of the Danube, from its sources in Germany to its 
mouths.’ 


As we see, Pan-Germanism can hardly be styled 
modest in its demands. It wants nothing less than 
German dominion over the whole of Middle Europe, and 
more. Of course, such pious wishes need not lead to war, 
nor are they likely to do so, unless they take the shape of 
demands made, not merely by the Pan-German party, 
but by the German government. For the moment, indeed, 
there is no sign of this. The German government at 
present maintains towards other states a punctiliously 
correct attitude; it misses no opportunity of insisting on 
its desire for peace. We might fairly suppose that the 
ways of Pan-German agitators would not always be 
agreeable to it, seeing that they might at any moment 
land it in an awkward situation. On the other hand, 
we should not be far wrong in assuming that German 
authorities are not wholly unfavourable to the Pan- 
German movement. This view is justified by the fact 
that, among the leading members of the Pan-German 
League, are many men holding office under government— 
councillors of state, assessors, members of the provin 
assemblies, and even retired officers. This would be in- 
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conceivable if the Pan-German movement were entirely 
offensive to the powers that be. fore 

The assumption .is further supported by the action of 
the German government towards the Poles. In this direc- 
tion it has put in practice a system of terrorism altogether 
in keeping with the Pan-German spirit ; and there is little 
room for doubt that in this instance it has been influenced 
by the movement. Not content with forbidding Poles to 
use their mother-tongue in public assemblies, and their 
children to be examined in their own language, the Ger- 
mans have made it illegal for the poorest Polish subject 
even to say his prayers in Polish. No less than two 
hundred million of marks are set aside for the total sup- 
pression of the Polish nation ; and this fund is devoted to 
buying up all available Polish property, so as to keep it 
from ever, again falling into the hands of Poles, who will 
thus be driven from the homes of their fathers. 

There can be no doubt that in these proceedings the 
German, government is supported by the hearty en- 
couragement of the Pan-Germans, in whose opinion its 
policy with regard to. the Poles has not yet been suffi- 
ciently ‘rigorous’ (a favourite word of the Pan-Germans) ; 
but it is equally certain that it has also won for itself the 
condemnation of all right-thinking people. The coercive 
policy recently adopted may perhaps succeed, but, in the 
case of a people that clings to its national individuality 
with such fanatical persistence as the Poles, it is possible 
that it may only lead to further trouble. There is also 
another circumstance that leaves the expediency of this 
policy in doubt. The German government and the Pan- 
Germans have shown their hand too plainly. All those 
nations that were to be made happy by ‘alldeutsche 
Liebe’ have witnessed the impressive spectacle of the fate 
that awaits them when they too come under the dominion 
of the German Empire. No doubt they have profited by 
the object-lesson, and after such an exhibition will hardly 
feel any burning desire to assist in realising the great 
Pan-German dream. 


German Nationalism is one thing in the German 
Empire, and quite another thing in Austria. While in 
Germany it suddenly dropped its democratic-liberal cha- 
racter after 1848, in Austria it is as democratic-liberal 
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as ever. Under the conditions that prevailed in these two 
countries this was not unnatural. In the German Empire 
the great aim of the democratic-liberal party—German 
unity—was accomplished by their opponents the Mon- 
archists and, above all, bythe Army. Thus the nationalist 
idea was no longer the monopoly of Liberals and Demo- 
crats; it had become universal. But in Austria nothing 
occurred to bring about a similar transformation. On 
the contrary, the anti-nationalist and monarchical prin- 
ciple, incarnate in the Austrian army, sustained a crushing 
defeat in 1866, and so brought about the very thing most 
intolerable to Liberals with nationalist tendencies—separa- 
tion from the German Empire. Therefore, quite inevit- 
ably, the nationalist idea remained their exclusive posses- 
sion and preserved intact the democratic-liberal stamp it 
bore in 1848, together with the old colours, the symbolic 
black, red, and gold. 

It was no less self-evident that, in Austria, German 
Nationalism was bound to become ever more passionate 
and bitter.* The Germans of Austria found themselves 
confronted by a considerable Slav majority, beyond the 
restraining influence of the Germans of the Empire. 
Besides, through the introduction of the dual monarchy, 
they had lost no little influence themselves. Under the 
single monarchy, the leadership used to be more or less 
in the hands of German, or at least, of German-speaking 
officials; but now they had lost Hungary, with Tran- 
sylvania and Croatia, and also Galicia, where a separate 
Polish-speaking administration was established. Even 
on this side the Leitha the non-German races no longer 
acquiesced peaceably in German rule. The Czechs in 


* The international importance of the Austrian question is discussed in 
@ manner as acute as it is interesting in the book ‘ L’Allemagne, la France, 
et la Question d’Autriche,’ by André Chéradame—an abbreviation of the 
larger work by the same author, entitled ‘L’Europe et la Question d’ Autriche 
au seuil du vingtiéme siécle.’ The conception of the Pan-German move- 
ment disclosed in this book agrees in almost every point with the views 
maintained by the present writer—a circumstance which speaks strongly in 
favour of the correctness of those views; for it is certainly a striking 
coincidence when a Frenchman, a foreigner, passes the same judgment as 
a native upon Austrian conditions. The book of M. Chéradame may be 
recommended to every one interested in this great question as at once 
attractive and instructive. The writer betrays an intimacy with Austrian 
affairs especially noteworthy in a French author, and far beyond what most 
Austrians can boast, 
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Bohemia and Moravia, and the Slovenes in the southern 
mountain-districts revolted against it, and demanded the 
equalisation, in all public offices, of the Czech and Slovene 
languages with German, hitherto the only official language. 
It was evident that the immediate result of these con- 
flicting efforts would be a Babel of tongues, with the 
disintegration of Austria as the remoter issue, since in 
this polyglot country only one language could have abso- 
lute supremacy, and that language must be German. 
During the three last decades of the past century the 
incessant conflicts, to which these national aspirations 
gave rise, gradually increased in violence and significance. 
The scale inclined, now to the Germans, now to the Slavs, 
according to whichever party happened to be in power; 
but on the whole it favoured the Slavs, who had many 
powerful confederates among the higher aristocracy and 
clergy. Both sides, especially the German, became more 
and more embittered. Some thembers of the great 
German Liberal party, which represented Nationalism 
in Parliament, voted for a more decided attitude upon the 
national question, and broke with their colleagues, forming 
a section of their own that called itself the ‘German 
Club.’ They invented a certain style of parliamentary 
debate, known as the ‘schirfere Tonart,’ which attracted 
attention by its excessive violence. But even this failed 
to satisfy the most radical of the Germans; and a split 
took place in the Club, which led ‘to the formation of a 
new party, the German Nationalists. Their representative, 
Georg von Schénerer, soon distinguished himself by his 
immoderate Chauvinism and his insane hatred of every- 
thing Austrian. In parliament there were at first very 
few who had the courage to join him; for the policy he 
advocated was nothing short of high-treason. On the 
other hand, he had an enormous following among uni- 
versity students, with a scattering of raw lads from 
the Gymnasia and Technical Schools. Very soon there 
developed among these young people a regular Schénerer 
cult. It signalised itself by uproarious demonstrations, 
and chose for its symbol the corn-cockle, popularly sup- 
posed to be the Emperor William’s favourite flower—a 
proof that the Emperor of the German Nationalists is not 
a Habsburg, but a Hohenzollern. 
Under Schénerer’s leadership the nationalist move- 
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ment took not only a different, but in some respects an 
opposite direction to that which it had previously followed. 
Till then it had travelled wholly in the path of Liberalism; 
so much so, that Germanism and Liberalism had become 
synonymous. It bore the unmistakable traces of 1848, 
Now it began to break with this tradition and to oppose 
it. Excepting its distaste for the Catholic clergy, it 
retained nothing in common with Liberalism. Its chief 
distinguishing mark was now its hatred of the Jews, who 
found in the Liberals their warmest protectors and sup- 
porters. It was the German Nationalists who first made 
anti-Semitism an important social and political factor in 
Austria ; and it was their anti-Semitism, rather than their 
Germanism, that raised the Nationalists to a position of 
influence which otherwise they could hardly have reached; 
for the feeling of nationality was not very strong in the 
German-speaking population of Austria.. But dislike of 
the overpowering Jewish element, and dissatisfaction 
with the Liberalism that supported its claims, were 
emotions shared by nearly everybody; and the anti- 
Semites welcomed the new movement as a potent barrier 
against Jewish encroachments, though they had no very 
clear notion of what it or its leaders meant. 

The incessant onslaughts of the Czechs on the German 
official language naturally gave fresh impetus to the 
nationalist movement. Still, except in Bohemia and 
Morayia, Nationalism failed to reach the great mass of 
the people. Its chief lever, anti-Semitism, was now no 
longer its own; it had passed into the hands of the 
Christian Socialists, a party rapidly forcing itself into 
notice. Nationalism of the Radical-German type was 
chiefly confined to certain well-defined classes : the lawyers, 
physicians, professors, and of course, as before, the 
students. These last, when they did not belong to the 
aristocratic or military class, were almost invariably 
staunch supporters of Schénerer. Therefore, for a long 
time the Schénerer party, which had only two represen- 
tatives in the Reichsrath, was unable to play any very 
important part. It was the unfortunate Language Ordin- 
ances of Count Badeni that supplied the first occasion of 
its rise to influence and power. The battles waged in the 
Austrian Parliament over these Ordinances have already 
been deseribed in a previous number of this Review 
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(October 1901). They went so far that parliament had to 
be closed ; and Count Badeni, so detested by the Germans, 
sent in his resignation. 

Obviously, the little group of German Radicals would 
never have been strong enough to extort such a result if 
the other German parties in the house (with very few 
exceptions) had not blindly followed them. But follow 
them they did. They had no scruples in using the 
Radicals as convenient tools ; in fact, they vied with them 
in ruffianism and brutality. Not. only were they not 
ashamed of this conduct, they actually gloried in it, and 
really seemed to think they had achieved something most 
praiseworthy, not to say heroic. So strong were nationa- 
list delusion and the furor teutonicus. 

Those who cherished the pleasing and not unnatural 
belief that. peace and quietness would follow the fall of 
Badeni were soon cruelly disillusioned. The nationalist 
agitators took good care that peace and quietness there 
should be none. Even the repeal of the Language Ordin- 
ances failed to soothe the feelings of the Germans. This 
was made clear at the next elections to the Reichsrath, 
in all the simple eloquence of figures. The strength of 
the German Radicals (now known as the Pan-Germans) 
had increased from five to twenty-one members ; that is 
to say, it was more than quadrupled. It is evident that 
a parliament in which this party was represented in such 
force could not count upon a time of peaceful, decorous 
activity. The first sitting of the new House amply verified 
this melancholy surmise ; and quite recently an outrageous 
attack on the President’s platform recalled the scenes of 
the Badeni era, and roused grave fears for the future. _ 

Not content with inflaming the public mind on the 
language question, and undermining the whole social fabric 
of Austria, the Pan-Germans have ended by involving the 
country in a religious war. With their cry of ‘ Los von 
Rom!’ they have fallen on the Church of St Peter, and 
insist on all Germans instantly going over to the religion 
of Luther. The motives for this religious war are in 
reality anything but religious, Prussia is Protestant, 
and : the Catholic clergy of Austria the Pan-Germans 
recognise their most formidable opponents. They know 
perfectly well that it is their influence that has hitherto 
prevented Pan-Germanism from gaining any stronghold 
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over the country-people and the population of Vienna. 
Accustomed to victory, they are roused to madness by 
this resistance. They are trying to overpower the Catholic 
Church and clergy by means of revolting libels and abuse; 
they do not scruple to resuscitate the horrible times of 
the Thirty Years’ War. And they are not alone in the 
struggle. They have found their most zealous allies— 
but only on this point—in the Jewish press and the Social 
Democrats, all three regarding the clergy as the strongest 
bulwark of the enemy. 

No doubt the German party in Parliament comprises 
many members (chiefly among the great landed pro- 
prietors) who detest these proceedings and clearly foresee 
their dangerous consequences; but these warning voices 
are drowned by the infernal din made by their frenzied 
compatriots. They have neither strength nor courage to 
break with their fanatical allies; afraid lest, by an open 
rupture with them, they should incur the reproach of 
being un-German. And so, against their will, they too 
are helping to bring about the downfall of Austria—for 
the Pan-Germans are struggling for nothing less. They 
have taken good care that there shall be no mistake 
about their views. With incomparable effrontery they 
have declared in Parliament that what they want is to 
attach Austria to Germany, as Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirtemberg are attached. In other words, they desire 
the destruction of Austria’s independence and the de- 
thronement of her dynasty; for it goes without saying 
that no member of the House of Habsburg will ever 
submit to be the vassal of Prussia. This is clear from 
their motto—‘ One People, one Emperor, one Faith’; and 
that the one emperor must be a Hohenzollern is to be 
inferred from the cheers for the House of Hohenzollern 
lately given by a Pan-German deputy in Parliament. 
That no measures to this end would be too extreme for 
them was proved by Schénerer, in the memorable session 
of November 8th, 1898, when he gave utterance to the 
wish that he might see the day when the armies of 
the German Empire would march into Austria, there to 
‘deliver’ the German people. 

It appears then, that so long as Pan-Germanism 
was democratic, and flew the revolutionary black, red, 
and gold, its menace was practically confined to the 
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German principalities. Now that it flies the imperial 
black, red, and white, it is a danger to the peace of 
Europe. Seeing that the aim of the Pan-Germans in 
Austria is confessedly the annihilation of this state and 
its absorption in one ‘Great Germany’ from the North 
Sea to the Adriatic, their proceedings have ceased to be 
a mere incident of Austria’s internal policy, and have 
become a question of European importance. The fall of a 
state of Austria’s rank, extent, and geographical position 
cannot be a matter of indifference to other European 
states ; it would infallibly give rise to the most serious 
complications, even to a European war. If the Pan- 
Germans, in the blindness of their megalomania, imagine 
that Europe would sit still and tamely look on while the 
German Empire was being extended to the Adriatic at 
Austria’s expense, they are very greatly mistaken. Neither 
Russia, nor England, nor France, would agree to that; 
and the fourteen million of Slavs who at present inhabit 
Austria would be the last to consent. It is difficult to 
believe that that mighty Pan-Germany, stretching from 
the North Sea to the Adriatic, will ever be anything but 
what it is—a dream. 


We cannot leave this subject without briefly considering 
one other striking phenomenon which is closely connected 
with Pan-Germanism, and which has special interest for 
English readers; we allude to the pro-Boer agitation. 
This agitation, it is true, has not been confined to Ger- 
many and the German parts of Austria, but has extended 
over the whole continent. It has flourished in Lisbon and 
St Petersburg, in Rome and Paris, as well as in Vienna 
and Berlin. Consequently, it cannot be regarded as by 
any means the product of Pan-Germanism; but the Pan- 
Germans have adopted the movement in order to use it 
for their own ends, and have infused into it a peculiar 
malice. It is natural, therefore, to call attention to it in 
this place, so far a8’ Pan-Germanism is concerned in its 
propagation. 

That the Boers should have found sympathy all over 
the Continent is not unnatural; the mere disproportion 
of numbers and of force would alone be sufficient to 
account for this. Sympathy with the weaker party was 
further strengthened, on the one hand, by the astonishing 
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courage and resolution which the Boers displayed in their 
struggle with a vast empire; and, on the other, by the 
‘splendid isolation’ of Great Britain, which possessed no 
single assured political friend on the Continent, but, on 
the contrary, was encompassed by populations almost 
uniformly hostile. But it was in Germany that British 
defeats were received with the loudest shouts of triumph, 
in Germany that British commanders were made the butt 
of the most violent abuse, in Germany that the grossest 
caricatures were displayed—caricatures which did not 
spare the revered and aged Queen herself. Not even in 
Holland did the Press display such bitter animosity. 

This circumstance requires explanation; and several 
explanations may be given. But, to pass over other 
causes, one thing is clear, namely, that the Pan-Germans 
found in the pro-Boer campaign an opportunity too good 
to lose. Pan-Germanism regarded, or affected to regard, 
the war against the Boers as an insult and a challenge 
to the German nation. That the Dutch in Holland so 
regarded the war is no matter of surprise. But in the 
mouth of a German such a declaration is ridiculous, and 
only shows to what extravagant ambitions and absurd 
confusions of thought Pan-Germanism can lead; for, 
after all, the Boer is no German, whatever Herr Fritz Bley 
may say. He is, indeed, no nearer to the German than 
to the Englishman. But, if Holland is to become German, 
if the Rhine, from source to mouth, is to be a German 
river, and Rotterdam a German port, then no doubt the 
Germans become the natural protectors of the Boers—in 
the higher interests of Germany, be it understood, as we 
have already seen (p. 164) in dealing with German designs 
on Holland. Hence the peculiar venom of the German 
attacks on England, for the establishment of British 
influence in South Africa puts a spoke in the Pan-German 
wheel, and deprives Germany of a very lucrative ‘ sphere 
of influence, to use the mildest term, to which the ‘con- 
nection’ with Holland would have given her—had the 
Dutch republics not been conquered—a prior claim. 

But, supposing that Herr Fritz Bley were right, and the 
Boers were related to the Germans, as he supposes, how 
comes it that Pan-Germanism looks the other way when 
Germans are overridden in the Baltic Provinces? And 
these Germans are own brothers to the Germans in Ger- 
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many, whereas the Boers are at most a sort of cousins. 
The reason is not far to seek. To befriend the Germans 
on the Baltic would bring the Pan-Germans to grips with 
Russia—a very different matter from insulting England. 
Russia is the Colossus whose friendship, or at least neu- 
trality, is indispensable to Germany; England is the 
colonial and industrial rival, to whose empire good Pan- 
Germans hope one day to succeed. 

But this is far from being the only striking incon- 
sistency in the Pan-German pro-Boer campaign. These 
loud invectives against the injustice and brutality of 
Great Britain sound strangely, and would sound strangely 
even if the reproach were just, in the mouth of a nation 
which brought the forces of two huge states against the 
tiny Denmark; which then, by absorbing the common 
conquest, forced its former ally into a fatal war; and 
which, finally, by studied provocation, drove its western 
neighbour into ruin. We do not discuss the question how 
far great and laudable ends, such as the making of the 
German Empire, may justify means in themselves highly 
reprehensible; but we do say that a nation which has 
risen to power by such means must have a short memory, 
or think that other nations have none at all, before it can 
regard itself as justified in preaching political morality to 
others. By what right did Prussia deprive the King of 
Hanover of his throne? By what right is a war of anni- 
hilation now carried on’ against the: Polish nationality in 
Posen—a war in which children are flogged for praying in 
their native language, and mothers thrown into prison 
for endeavouring their defence? In the face of facts like 
these, it requires a high degree of effrontery in the organs 
and the leaders of Pan-Germanism to cast reproaches on 
the score of cruelty and injustice in the teeth of England. 
But universal history is full of similar ironies. 
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1. The Errors of Ecstasie. Whittaker: London, 1822. 

2. The Labours of Idleness. John Taylor: London, 1826. 
3. Sylvia, or the May Queen. John Taylor: London, 1827. 
4. ——_ Another edition. Dent and Co.: London, 1892. 
5. Nepenthe. [Privately printed]: London, 1836. 

6. —— Another edition. Elkin Mathews: London, 1897, 
7. Poems. [Privately printed]: Liverpool, 1890. 

8. Thomas & Becket. E. Moxon: London, 1840. 

9. Ethelstan. E. Moxon: London, 1841. 


Some time ago Mr Leslie Stephen fluttered the biblio- 
graphical dovecotes by complaining of the longevity of 
books, observing, in that strain of half-humorous Philis- 
tinism of which he has the secret, that the world would 
be none the poorer if every book ever printed had dis- 
appeared after an existence of a hundred years. Collectors 
of Caxtons could hardly be expected to listen patiently 
to such treasonable sentiments ; but Mr Stephen’s views 
would certainly be endorsed by the librarians of the 
British Museum, to whom the problem of housing the 
rubbish which accumulates upon their shelves becomes 
every year more acute. There is a good deal, too, to be 
said in support of Mr Stephen’s desires from the literary 
point of view. Very few really valuable books have lain 
for a hundred years without being reprinted. Among 
the poets there are certainly some who have suffered a 
century's eclipse—Herrick, Vaughan, and Campion, for 
instance. But, even if Mr Stephen’s law had been in 
force in their time, we should not have lost them wholly. 
Some of their works—and probably the best of them— 
would have survived in anthologies. As a rule one may 
safely say that what the world forgets for a hundred 
years had better remain forgotten. 

Perhaps it would be dangerous hastily to assume the 
truth of the converse; but when a man’s poems are re- 
printed fifty years after his death, it will generally be 
found worth while to see what sort of stuff they are made 
of. Unquestionably it is so in the case of George Darley. 
It is more than a hundred years since Darley was born, 
and more than fifty since he died. Even during his 
lifetime he was never popular. Five-and-twenty years 
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‘after his death one would have supposed him completely 
forgotten ; and yet, within the last few years, no less 
than three reprints of various works of his have appeared. 
In anthologies, too, he is steadily winning his way. It 
is true that the latest edition of the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
knows him not, but for many years one of his most 
charming lyrics figured anonymously, and not unworthily, 
by the side of Carew in that historic collection. 

Where Mr Palgrave discovered it we know not, for 
we can find no trace of its having been printed during 
Darley’s lifetime. However, Darley’s it undoubtedly is ; 
and it duly appears in Canon Livingstone’s reprint of his 
kinsman’s lyrical poems. The following are a few stanzas 
from it :— 

‘It is not beauty I demand, 
A erystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of hair. 


Tell me not of your starry eyes, 
Your lips that seem on roses fed, 

Your breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed ; 


A bloomy pair of vermeil cheeks 
Like Hebe’s in her ruddiest hours, 
A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a-wooing flowers; _ 


These are but gauds: nay, what are lips? 
Coral beneath the ocean-stream, 

Whose brink when your adventurer slips 
Full oft he perisheth on them. 


And what are cheeks, but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youths to fields of blood ? 
Did Helen’s breast, though ne’er so soft, 
Do Greece or Ilium any good ?’ 


Mr Palgrave need not have been ashamed of mistaking 
this for the work of one of the cavalier poets; but when 
he discovered that the author was a nineteenth-century 
lyrist, he banished the poem from his pages, though 
he stultified himself by retaining in the section devoted 
to seventeenth-century poetry, Scott’s ‘Thy hue, dear 
pledge,’ which:is as poor an imitation of the work of 
Vol. 196.—No.°391, N 
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Carew and his fellows as ‘ It is not beauty’ is a good one: 
But later anthologists have valued Darley more justly. 
Mr Churton Collins included a number of his shorter 
poems in the ‘Treasury of Minor Poetry’; and in Mr 
Quiller-Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of English Verse’ there 
are three of Darley’s best pieces. One of these—that 
beginning ‘Sweet in her green dell the flower of beauty 
slumbers ’—is interesting as having possibly been the 
model of Mr George Meredith’s ‘Love in the Valley,’ the 
first version of which appeared in his little collection of 
poems published in 1851. People still talked about Darley 
in the fifties; and Mr Meredith may well have known 
something of Darley’s work. In any case, the resem- 
blance between the two poems, in sentiment as well as in 
metre, is sufficiently close to merit a word of notice. 

The principal incidents of Darley’s career may be 
briefly recapitulated. He was born in 1795 of a good 
Irish family, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He was afflicted from his earliest youth by an unfortunate 
habit of stammering, which defied all attempts at cure, 
and finally compelled him to relinquish the hope of 
succeeding at the Bar, the profession for which he was 
originally designed. Soon after taking his degree he 
made his way to London, and thenceforth devoted him- 
self to literature. He made friends among the choicest 
spirits of the time. He knew Lamb, Southey, Coleridge, 
Beddoes, Chorley, Procter; but the hesitation in his 
speech, to which he himself referred as ‘a hideous mask 
upon my mind, which not only disfigures but nearly 
suffocates it, made him shrink from society; and he 
seems to have had but few friends and fewer intimates. 
His tastes were various. He wrote upon the drama in 
the ‘London Magazine’ and upon art in the ‘ Athenzum, 
where his views upon the early Florentine painters and 
upon the then popular Eclectics were in strong contrast 
to the average opinion of the hour. He was a g 
mathematician and had an extensive knowledge of archi- 
tecture, but he was first and foremost a poet; and there 
is no doubt that his repeated failures to win the ear of 
the world did much to embitter his life and perhaps even 
hastened his death, which took place in 1846. 

As a rule no one is more utterly dead than the minor 
poet of two generations ago. The minor poet, as Mr 
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Churton Collins, who is an authority upon the subject, 
has pointed out, represents the average level of taste of 
his period more fully than his more famous brother, 
‘whose soul is as a star and dwells apart.’ Consequently 
he becomes old-fashioned very soon. Darley may very 
likely have been a minor poet, but, if he was so, he is 
an exception to the rule. He had very little in common 
with the age in which he lived. In the midst of the 
enthusiasm for Byron he declined to be Byronic, and so 
lived unread. In 1842 came the decisive appearance of 
Tennyson, which eventually killed Byronism. But even 
then Darley did not profit by the changed fashion; for 
the new poet carried all before him, and Darley was left 
stranded again. We can look back calmly enough now 
upon the literary rivalries of early Victorian days, and it 
may be that our cooler judgment will exalt Darley to the 
position which his contemporaries denied him. 

Darley announced his arrival in London by publishing 
asmall volume of poems entitled ‘The Errors of Eestasie,’ 
which appeared in 1822. He was twenty-seven years old 
when this book came out; but the poems which it con- 
tains show but little sign even of that degree of maturity 
which might be expected from a man of his age. Probably 
a good many of them were boyish efforts. The poem from 
which the book takes its name begins with a Hamlet-like 
soliloquy upon suicide, delivered by, a personage aptly 
named the Mystic, and -ends with a fantastic dialogue 
between the Mystic and the Moon. There are fine lines 
in it, but the blank-verse is monotonous and the Mystic’s 
utterances are prolix and involved. The Moon, on the 
other hand, is a lady of strong common-sense, and 
expresses herself in language that is straightforward 
even to baldness. One of her observations has a certain 
biographical interest. It probably tells us the secret of 
Darley’s emigration to London. 


‘ Didst thou not quit, 
Most rash, most unadvised and most vain, 
No proferable cause asserted why, 
The track which sober Wisdom pointed out 
And plain Experience ’stablish’d as the true, 
Th’ ascent to riches, happiness and fame? 
Didst thou not barter Science for a song, 
Thy gown of learning for a sorry mantle, 
N 2 
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The student’s quiet for the city’s din, 

At once, thy social duty—to assist 

By rational pursuits the common good 
Bound in thine own—for selfish Fantasie 
Useless to others, fatal to thyself?’ 


The poet tells us in a footnote that this passage must 
not be read as a literal piece of autobiography ; but it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that he is here recalling 
his career at Trinity College, and his aversion from what, 
a few lines later, he calls 

‘the dull, 
Undeviating, dusty road of Science.’ 


‘The Errors of Ecstasie’ was, of course, a complete 
failure from the popular point of view, but it may have 
helped to introduce Darley to the literary world. At any 
rate we find him in 1823 a steady contributor to the 
‘London Magazine, which at that time commanded the 
best talent of the day. He sprang into notoriety as the 
author of a series of slashing articles on living dramatists, 
written under the pseudonym of John Lacy, in which 
some of the most famous of them came in for uncommonly 
rough treatment. Procter, whose ‘ Mirandola,’ in particu- 
lar, was severely handled, ventured upon a reply, to 
which Beddoes refers in a letter written in 1824. He 
says: 


‘I have just been reading your epistle to our Ajax Flagel- 
lifer, the bloody John Lacy. On one point, where he is most 
vulnerable, you have omitted to place your sting—I mean his 
palpable ignorance of the Elizabethans and many other 
dramatic writers of this and preceding times, with whom he 
ought to have formed at least a nodding acquaintance before 
he offered himself as physician to Melpomene.’ 


Beddoes himself had no reason to complain of Darley’s 
criticism, for, together with Joanna Baillie—‘a woman 
and a boy ’—he was selected by the stern reviewer as an 
example of what was best in contemporary drama, on 
the strength of his ‘ Bride’s Tragedy,’ which had been 
published in 1822. Beddoes does not appear to have met 
Darley more than once or twice, but he evidently enter- 
tained a genuine admiration for Darley’s poetry. Beddoes 
congratulates his friend Kelsall upon ‘awakening to 4 
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sense of Darley,’ and even suggests that the latter is to 
be the comet to illumine the darkness in which the death 
of Shelley had plunged the poetical firmament. 

Darley’s connexion with the ‘London Magazine’ intro- 
duced him to many of the literary lights of the day. 
In 1823, when he joined the staff, John Scott, the 
original editor of the magazine, had been in his grave for 
two years, the victim of one of the most famous literary 
quarrels of the century, which ended in a duel one moon- 
light night in the fields near Chalk Farm. In 1823 the 
magazine was the property of Messrs Taylor and Hessey, 
who had established the custom of inviting their con- 
tributors to dinner once a month at their office in Water- 
loo Place. At their hospitable board Darley met many 
men whose names are now household words. His inveter- 
ate stammer prevented him from taking his place on equal 
terms in the feast of reason and the flow of soul, which, 
from all accounts, seem to have consisted chiefly of inter- 
minable strings of bad puns; but he won the respect of 
all his colleagues, and the affection of a few of them. 
With Cary, the translator of Dante, his friendship extended 
to intimacy ; and he was on thoroughly familiar terms 
with Lamb. Here, too, he met John Clare, the North- 
amptonshire peasant-poet, open-mouthed with amazement 
at the wonders of London, together with Allan Cunning- 
ham, Hazlitt, Hood, Talfourd, Keats’s friend Reynolds, 
De Quincey, and many others, including Wainewright, the 
poisoner, who, under the pseudonym of Janus Weather- 
cock, contributed to the magazine a series of foolish and 
impertinent articles, ostensibly upon artistic subjects, but 
in reality dealing only with himself and his follies and 
affectations. 

Several years passed before Darley again tried his 
fortune with the publishers. In 1826 appeared his 
‘Labours of Idleness,’ a collection of prose tales and 
sketches, some of which had already seen the light in 
the ‘London Magazine.’ This was published under the 
pseudonym of Guy Penseval. The tales are written in a 
somewhat laboured style, but some of them have a touch 
of pathos, and others are not without power. The best 
of them are ‘ Lilian of the Vale,’ a pretty pastoral, which 
is the germ of his later work, ‘Sylvia, or the May Queen,’ 
and a fantastic Poe-like piece of extravagance called ‘The 
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Dead Man’s Dream,’ which, for all its exaggeration, con- 
tains some really imaginative writing. But to lovers of 
Darley the most interesting thing in the book is the first 
essay, ‘The Enchanted Lyre,’ which may safely be taken 
as a piece of autobiography, and, so read, gives us a 
clearer picture of the poet’s character and attitude towards 
life than all the comments and criticisms of his contem- 
poraries. 
. He writes in the person of a philosophic youth, wh 
has forsworn society, and dwells on the banks of a stream 
in a secluded valley, with no companions but his own 
thoughts. We will let him tell his own story. 


‘Solitude,’ he says, ‘is not so much my necessity as my 
inclination. I have neither love for society nor those agree- 
able qualities of mind, manner and disposition, which would 
make society love me. To confess a truth, I once made the 
experiment, more from curiosity than a desire to succeed, but 
it was like to have cost me my own good opinion as well as 
that of my acquaintances, who, whilst I remained in seclusion, 
voted me a philosopher, but the moment I exhibited myself in 
society, set me down as a fool. I always found myself s0 
embarrassed in the presence of others, and every one so embar- 
rassed in mine; I was so perpetually infringing the rule of 
politeness, saying or doing awkward things, telling unpalat- 
able truths or giving heterodox opinions on matters long since 
established as proper, agreeable, becoming, and the contrary, 
by the common creed of the world; there was so much to 
offend and so little to conciliate in my manners; arrogant 
at one time, puling at another, dull when I should have been 
entertaining, loquacious when I should have been silent (for 
I could sometimes be very witty out of place and very instruc 
tive upon uninteresting topics); I was, in fine, such an incom- 
prehensible, unsystematised, impersonal compound of opposite 
qualities, with no overwhelming power of mind to carry off, 
as I have seen in others, these heterogeneous particles in 8 
flood of intellectuality, that I quickly perceived obscurity was 
the sphere in which Nature had destined me to shine, and 
that the very best compliment my friends could pay me, when 
I had left them, was to forget me and my faults for ever. 
At first, indeed, there were several persons who liked or 
seemed to like me from a certain novelty or freshness in my 
manner, but as soon as that wore off they liked me no longer. 
I was “an odd being,” or “a young man of genius, but very 
singular,” something to fill up the gap of tea-table convers® 
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tion, when the fineness of the evening and the beauty of the 
prospect had been already discussed. by the party.’ . 


An attractive feature of ‘The Labours of Idleness’ lies 
in the number of charming lyrics with which it,is plenti- 
fully besprinkled. Many of these had already appeared 
in various periodicals, and are here introduced with 
scarcely a semblance of explanation. Oddly as they 
occur, they are not the less welcome. Here are some 
exquisite stanzas from one of them :— 


* Listen to the lyre! 
Listen to the knelling of its sweet-toned ditty ! 
Shrilly now as pain resounds the various wire 
Now as soft as pity! 
Soft as pity! 


Will the dreamer know 
Who upon the melancholy harp loves weeping ? 
Dreamer, it is I that tell the tale of woe, 
Still while thou art sleeping, 
Thou art sleeping ! 


I was once the flower, 
The all-beloved lily of this sweet, sweet valley ; 
Every wooing Zephyr came to this green bower 
Fain and fond to dally, 
Fond to dally ! 


I could love but one; 
He had loved me ever, but the flood’s green daughters 
With their siren music drew the sweet youth down, 
Down beneath the waters, 
’Neath the waters! 


In his oozy bed 
Coffinless he slumbers, with the wild flood rolling ; 
Mermen are his ringers and his dirge is dread, 
Still for ever tolling, 
Ever tolling !’ 


Some of Darley’s friends seem to have thought that 
‘Lilian of the Vale’ had the elements of a drama in it; 
and in response to their suggestions he wrote ‘Sylvia, or 
the May Queen,’ in which the innocent little plot of his 
tale is made the basis of a kind of fairy opera. The 
appearance of ‘Sylvia’ was, in a sense, the culminating 
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point of Darley’s career. With it he approached nearer 
to the confines of success than at any other time in 
his unhappy life. ‘Sylvia’ is often referred to in the 
memoirs of the period, and never without eulogy. Miss 
Mitford thought it ‘an exquisite thing, something between 
“The Faithful Shepherdess” and “ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream”’; Miss Elizabeth Barrett, as she then was, spoke 
of it as ‘a beautiful pastoral’; Lamb sent‘ Darley’s very 
poetical poem’ to his friend Bernard Barton with a few 
kind words; and even the mighty Coleridge read it with 
approval. But the public would none of it, and Darley 
had again to endure the bitterness of disappointed hopes. 
To tell the truth, ‘Sylvia’ has few of the elements of 
success. So far as form goes, it more resembles one of 
the later Caroline masques or fairy pastorals than any- 
thing else, and it is a clever imitation, too; but the stuff 
of a dramatic poet was not in Darley. ‘Sylvia’ begins 
brightly enough, but the poet soon tires of his puppets; 
and before the play is over their shadowy figures seem to 
have melted into thin air. Besides, Darley’s blank-verse 
is often nerveless and monotonous, and he ventured to 
supplement the poetical parts of ‘Sylvia’ with would-be 
humorous prose scenes, which are the most dismal fooling 
imaginable. The charm of ‘Sylvia’ lies in the exquisite 
lyrics in which it abounds, and in the versified introduc- 
tions to the various scenes, which recall the Elizabethan 
use of the Chorus. These ‘scenical directions in verse, 
as Lamb called them, are the distinguishing feature of 
‘Sylvia.’ In the earlier scenes they are brief and to the 
point; but, as the play goes on and the author gradually 
loses interest in his characters, he concentrates himself 
more and more upon these choral interludes, until towards 
the close of the play he presents us, a propos des bottes, 
with—of all things in the world—a piece of literary criti- 
cism in the shape of a comparison between Milton and 
Byron! Oddly as it occurs, there is some very fine writing 
in the passage, of which the following extract will give 
some idea :— 


‘One gloomy Thing indeed, who now 
Lays in the dust his lordly brow, 
Had might, a deep indignant sense, 
Proud thoughts and moving eloquence. 
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But oh! that high poetic strain, ] 
Which makes the heart shriek out again f 
With pleasure half mistook for pain, ‘a 
That clayless spirit which doth soar 
To some far Empyrean shore 
Beyond the chartered flight of mind, 
Reckless, repressless, unconfined, 
Spurning from off the rooféd sky 
Into unciel’d infinity, 
Beyond the blue crystalline sphere, 
Beyond the ken of optic seer, 
The flaming walls of this great world 
Where chaos keeps his flag unfurled, 
And embryon shapes around it swarm, 
Waiting till some almighty arm if 
Their different essences enrol { 
Into one sympathetic whole, .. . iad 
That strain, that spirit was not thine, 
_ Last-favour’d child of the fond Nine! 
Great as thou wert, thou lov’dst the clod, 
Nor like blind Milton walked with God, 
Him who dared lay his hand upon 
The very footstool of God’s throne 
And lift his intellectual eye 
Full on the blaze of Deity, 
Who sang with the celestial choir oe 
Hosanna to the Eternal Sire ; ti 
Who reached that high Parnassian clime ‘ 
Where Homer sat as grey as Time 4 
Murm’ring his rhapsodies sublime ; Ht 
Who from the Mantuan’s bleeding crown f 
Tore the presumptous laurel down 
And fixed it proudly on his own; 
Who with that bard diviner still 
Than Earth has ever seen or will, 
The pride, the glory of the hill, 
Albion! thy other deathless son 
Reigns, and with them the Grecian one 
Leagued in supreme triunion.’ 


After the sonorous music of this noble passage, it i 
seems something of an anti-climax to return to the 
delightful songs so lavishly scattered over the pages of 
‘Sylvia,’ but we cannot resist quoting one of them. The " 
following, which is sung by a chorus of peasants, is almost i: 
Shakespearian in its freshness :— 
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*‘O May, thou art a merry time, 
Sing hi! the hawthorn pink and pale ! 
When hedge-pipes they begin to chime 
And summer flowers to sow the dale. 


When lasses and their lovers meet 
Beneath the early village thorn, 
And to the sound of tabor sweet 
Bid welcome to the maying morn. 


When greybeards and their gossips come 
With crutch in hand our sports to see, 

And both go tottering, tattling home, 
Topful of wine as well as glee. 


But youth was aye the time for bliss, 

So taste it, shepherds, while ye may, 
For who can tell that joy like this 

Will come another holiday ? 


O May, thou art a merry time, 
Sing hi! the hawthorn pink and pale! 
When hedge-pipes they begin to chime 
And summer flowers to sow the dale.’ 


The failure of ‘Sylvia’ disheartened Darley for original 
work, and he seems at this time partially to have deserted 
poetry for mathematics. We have it on the authority of 
Carlyle that Darley was a ripe mathematician; and in 
all probability the text-books relating to geometry and 
kindred subjects which he produced about this time are 
models of their kind, but they scarcely come within the 
scope of the present article. 

In 1829 Mr Dilke took over the ‘ Athenzeum,’ and soon 
afterwards Darley joined his staff. He was a constant 
contributor almost to the day of his death, his special 
provinces being art and the drama. As a critic he was 
stern even to truculence, but it was never suggested that 
he was other than impartial. A series of articles, which 
he wrote from Rome and other Italian cities during the 
early thirties, excited a good deal of attention at the 
time. Chorley, in particular, who made his London début 
as a journalist in 1834, speaks of them with admiration. 
No doubt it required a certain audacity in those days to 
suggest that Domenichino had not spoken the last word 
in art, and so far Darley certainly anticipated modern 
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criticism ; but it is going too far to assert, as some of his 
biographers have done, that his appreciation of the early 
Florentine painters prepared the way for the P.R.B.. 

_ In the year 1836—this date is authenticated by an 
extant letter referring to the poem—Darley printed for 
private circulation a few copies of ‘ Nepenthe,’ the poem 
upon which his fame principally depends. Until it was 
republished in 1897 by Mr Elkin Mathews, ‘ Nepenthe’ 
was one of the most inaccessible poems in the world, the 
copy of the original: edition, which was acquired by the 
British Museum a few years ago, being probably the only 
one in existence. The original ‘Nepenthe’ is a curiosity 
in more ways than one. With a strange kind of affecta- 
tion, Darley appears to have taken as much pains to repel 
a possible reader as the present-day poet takes to entice 
one to open his book. ‘Nepenthe’ is printed in the most 
careless and unlovely manner upon coarse, dirty paper. It 
boasts no title-page, no author’s name; the pagination is 
inaccurate and the original cover consisted solely of a 
couple of pieces of dingy brown paper. 

The poem itself is in striking contrast to the squalor 
of its presentment. It glows with life and colour; it 
brims over with poetical invention. The great difficulty 
about it is to believe that it was written by a man of 
forty. It is instinct with the spirit of youth; it ‘smells 
April and May.’ Had it been the work of a boy of twenty, 
it would have been oné of the most‘ promising poems ever 
written. It has every conceivable fault that the extrava- 
gance of youthful fancy can suggest. It has no beginning 
and no end. The subject is dropped and picked up again 
a hundred times. As Miss Mitford said, ‘there is no 
reading the whole, for there is an intoxication about it 
that turns one’s brain.’ But with all its faults it estab- 
lishes one fact in the plainest possible manner—that 
Darley was a genuine poet. As to its subject, Darley 
himself declared that it was designed to show the folly 
of discontent with the natural tone of human life, the 
first canto being a picture of the ill effects of over-joy, 
the second of those of excessive melancholy. The third 
canto, which was never written, would have shown that 
contentment with the mingled cup of humanity is the 
true Nepenthe. The general scheme of the poem may 
very likely have been suggested by Shelley's ‘Alastor,’ in 
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so far as it describes the wanderings of the hero through 
a bewildering succession of ever-changing scenes. But 
while Shelley never wholly loses sight of the ethical pur- 
pose of his poem, it is impossible to trace anything like 
a plan in the maze-like intricacies of ‘Nepenthe.’ The 
hero begins by being carried off by a phoenix to Arabia, 
where he sees the bird die in flames in her ‘ blest unfabled 
Incense Tree. He drinks a drop of the nectar which 
flows from her ashes, and, inspired by the draught, has- 
tens to join a company of Bacchanals. Thereupon his 
travels begin. We trace him vaguely through the desert 
of Arabia Petrzea, to Palmyra and Lebanon. He is in 
Garia and Lycia next. Then we find him on the slopes of 
Ida, after which he crosses the Dardanelles, and reaching 
the banks of Strymon, is apparently torn in pieces by 
Thracian Mzenads, unless we are to believe that he escapes 
and joins Icarus in the depths of the Aigean. Anyhow, in 
the second canto he turns up again in Egypt, where, after 
releasing the soul of Memnon, imprisoned in its statue, 
he visits the Mountains of the Moon and various other 
remote places, ending by crossing the Sahara and arriving 
within sound of the church-bells of home. 

A subject of this kind is obviously only a thread upon 
which the poet strings his jewels according to his heart's 
desire. There is a woeful lack of order and symmetry in 
‘ Nepenthe,’ but Darley often makes noble amends for the 
inconsequence of his story by the glowing beauty of 
isolated passages. The opening of the poem cannot fail 
to captivate the fancy of a sympathetic reader :— 


* Over a bloomy land untrod 
By heavier foot than bird or bee 
Lays on the grassy-bosomed sod, 
I passed one day in reverie. 
High on his unpavilioned throne 
The heaven’s hot tyrant sat alone, 
And, like the fabled king of old, 
Was turning all he touched to gold. 
The glittering fountains seemed to pour 
Steep downward rills of molten ore, 
Glassily tinkling smooth between 
Broom-shaded banks of golden green, 
And o’er the yellow pasture straying, 
Dallying still yet undelaying, 
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In hasty trips from side to side 
Footing adown their steepy slide 
Headlong, impetuously playing 

With the flowery border pied, 

That edged the rocky mountain stair, 
They pattered down incessant there, 
To lowlands sweet and calm and wide 
With golden lip and glistening bell 
Burned every bee-cup on the fell, 
Whate’er its native unsunned hue, 
Snow-white or crimson or cold blue; 
Even the black lustres of the sloe 
Glanced as they sided to the glow; 

And furze in russet frock arrayed 

With saffron knots, like shepherd maid, 
Broadly tricked out her rough brocade. 
The singed mosses curling here, 

A golden fleece too short to shear, 
Crumbled to sparkling dust beneath , 
My light step on that sunny heath— + 
Light, for the ardour of the clime 

Made rare my spirit, that sublime 4 
Bore me as buoyant as young Time i 
Over the green Earth’s grassy prime, a i 
Ere his slouch’d wing caught up her slime; 
And, sprang I not from clay and crime, 
Had from those humming beds of thyme i 
Lifted me near the starry chime i 
To learn an empyrean rhyme.’ ‘ 


It is difficult to quote any passages from ‘ Nepenthe 
which shall give an adequate idea of its real value. Ina 
short extract one inevitably misses the rush and swirl of 
the poetry. The Bacchic revels in the first canto are par- 
ticularly spirited and vigorous. The following lines show 
the poet in his gayest mood :— 


‘ Light-skirt dancers, blithe and boon, 
With high hosen and low shoon, 
*Twixt sandal bordure and kirtle rim * 
Showing one pure wave of limb, I 
And frequent to the cestus fine ‘ 
Lavish beauty’s undulous line, i 
Till like roses veiled in snow 

*Neath the gauze your blushes glow ; 
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Nymphs, with tresses which the wind 
Sleekly tosses to its mind, 

More deliriously dishevelled 

Than when the Naxian widow revelled 
With her flush bridegroom on the ooze, 
Hurry me, Sisters, where ye choose, 
Up the meadowy mountains wild 

Aye by the broad sun oversmiled, 

Up the rocky paths of gray 

Shaded all my hawthorn way, 

Past the very turban crown 

Feathered with pine and aspen spray, 
Darkening like a soldan’s down 

O’er the mute stoopers to his sway, 
Meek willows, daisies, brambles brown, 
Grasses and reeds in green array, 
Sighing what he in storm doth say— 
Hurry me, hurry me, Nymphs, away !’ 


But the finest thing in the poem is the beginning of 
the second canto, which opens with an apostrophe to 
Antiquity. Here Darley is in his richest and most 
sonorous vein. Here he has a sustained majesty of 
expression to which he rarely attains. His diction is 
almost Miltonic in its grandeur, and the metre which in 
the first canto has tripped with an airy lightness here 
takes to itself a measured dignity not unworthy of the 
author of ‘Il Penseroso.’ We have only room for a short 
extract from this noble passage :— 


‘ O’ersailing vessels see below 
Clear, through the glass-green undulous plain, 
Like emerald cliffs unmovéd glow 
Thy towering forms stretched far amain 
By Coromandel, or that side 
Neptunian Ganges rolls the tide 
Of his swoln sire: by Moab’s lake 
Whose purulent flood dry land doth slake 
With bittern ooze, where that salt wife 
Drinks her own tears she weeps as rife, 
Empillared there, as when she turned 
Back towards her liquorish late-spent life 
Where Shame’s sulphureous cities burned : 
_By Dorian Sicily and Misene, 
Upon whose strand thou oft didst lean 
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'. Thy temple-crownéd head ; and where 
Antium with opposite Carthage were ; 
By green Juvernia’s giant road 
Paved from her headland slope and broad 
Sands down to Rachlin’s columned isle 
And dim Finn Gael’s huge-antred pile, 
Where his vast orgue, high-fluted, stands 
Basaltic, swept with billowy hands 
Oft, till the mystic chancel mourn 
To weltering biers around it borne 
Hoarse ritual o’er the wrecked forlorn.’ 


A remark of Tennyson’s about Alexander Smith has 
been applied to Darley—that he had fancy but not imagin- 
ation. The application is singularly unjust, as any one 
who takes the trouble to read even this short extract 
from ‘Nepenthe’ will perceive. Darley’s fault was an 
excess rather than a lack of imagination, coupled with 
an indistinctness of mental vision which often rendered 
his images obscure and sometimes merely chaotic. Another 
fault, if it be a fault, is that he sometimes recalls other 
writers. We have already referred to ‘Alastor’ as a 
possible source of Darley’s inspiration ; but, as a matter of 
fact, ‘Nepenthe’ owes decidedly more to Keats's ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ In structure the two poems are by no means 
unlike, though, to tell the truth, ‘Endymion’ is a model 
of orderliness by the side of the labyrinthine extravagance 
of ‘Nepenthe.’ Metrically, Darley owed little to Keats. 
The swift arrowy flight of ‘Nepenthe’ is worlds away 
from the slow, voluptuous music of ‘Endymion’; and 
Darley handles his metre with a surer touch than Keats 
—the Keats of ‘Endymion’ at any rate—possessed. One 
does not feel in ‘ Nepenthe,’ as one does all too often in 
‘Endymion,’ that the rhyme has suggested and even com- 
pelled the thought. But, apart from the scheme of his 
poem, Darley’s debts to Keats are sufficiently plain to the 
careful reader. His Bacchanals, ‘light-trooping o’er the 
distant lea,’ carry us back at once to the Indian damsel’s 
song in ‘ Endymion.’ 

‘ And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers. 


And often a word or phrase in ‘Nepenthe’ rings with 
a memory of Keats. ‘Shaded all my hawthorn way’ 
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is surely a reminiscence of Endymion’s ‘briar’d path’; 
and 
‘Where green Earth from azure sky 
Seems but one blue step to be’ 


must have been suggested by Keats’s 
‘For by one step the blue sky shouldst thou find.’ 


Darley had imbibed to the full Keats’s taste for quaint 
experiments in diction. Like Keats, he knew his Spenser 
well, and his fondness for using archaisms in season and 
out of season amounted to a mannerism. It is true, also, 
that the English language was sometimes not copious 
enough to satisfy his requirements; and then he never 
hesitated about coining a word to suit the emergency. 
Upon the propriety of his experiments in this direction 
opinions will differ. A sympathetic reader, at the climax 
of a passage of high-strung imagination, will endure 
without flinching even such a barbarous piece of extrava- 
gance as this: 


‘Up from the bilging globe he calls 
Seas to surprise thee, or enthralls 
Earth to deluginous ocean’ ; 


while, in a less inspiring context, he will find swans that 
‘troat for joy,’ or ‘sabulous wolds,’ to quote two instances 
from many, unpardonably frigid and affected, though, as 
a matter of fact, there is authority of a kind for both 
expressions. 

Next to Keats, we should say that Milton had the 
greatest share in the making of ‘Nepenthe.’ The metre 
is Milton’s, of course, and it is used with a good deal of 
Milton’s technical mastery. Then, again, we detect 
Milton’s influence in Darley’s splendid and sonorous use 
of proper names, as in the passage last quoted; while 
towards the close of the following extract there is an 
exquisite echo of a famous passage in ‘ Lycidas’:— 


‘Hark! through each green and gateless door 
Valley to echoing valley calls 
Me, steep up, higher to the sun! 
Hark! while we stand in mute astound, 
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Cloud-battled high Pangaeus hoar 

With earthquake voice and ocean roar 
Keeps the pale region trembling round! 
Upward! each loftier height we gain 

I spurn it like the basest plain 

Trod by the fallen in hell’s profound ! 
Illoo, great Haemus, Haemus old, 

Half earth into his girdle rolled, 

Swells against Heaven !—Up, up! the stars 
Wheel near his goal their glittering cars, 
Ambition’s mounting-step sublime 

To vault beyond the sphere of Time 

Into Eternity’s bright clime, 

When this fierce joy 

I feel shall aye subside, 

Like a swoln bubble on the ocean tide 
Into the River of Bliss, Elysium-wide; 
And all annoy 

Lie drowned with it for ever there, 

And never-ebbing Life’s soft stream with confluent wave 
My floating spirit bear 

Among those calm Beatitudes and fair 

That lave 

Their angel forms, with pure luxuriance free, 

In thy rich ooze and amber-molten sea, 

Slow-flooding to the one deep choral stave, 

Eterne Tranquillity ! 

All-blessing, blest, eterne Tranquillity !’ 


There is noble music in this passage ; and, when all is said 
that can be said against ‘ Nepenthe,’ the poem remains an 
astonishing performance. Had Darley published it, it 
could scarcely have failed to make its mark, even though 
the time was unpropitious for a poem of this kind. 

Darley was inured to disappointment, and the small 
amount of interest which ‘Nepenthe’ excited among his 
friends probably surprised him but little. Miss Mitford, 
though she afterwards confessed that she never got to 
the end, wrote kindly to him about it. In return she 
received one of those long and formal letters, which she 
subsequently described as ‘startling to receive and terrible 
to answer. There is a touch of pathos in the fact that a 
few polite words should have had the power to raise such 
a tempest of gratitude. The letter—one of the few of 
Vol. 196.—No. 391. fe) 
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Darley’s still in existence—is far too long to quote in its 
entirely. This is a characteristic passage :— 


‘This brings me to your advice about undertaking a subject 
of both natures, the imaginative and the real. Such indeed 
always is, always should be the scope of a truly catholic poet, 
But alas! I fear myself but a poor sectarian. The double 
mind seems wanting in me; certainly the double experience, 
for I have none of mankind. My whole life has been an 
abstraction; such must be my works. I am, perhaps you know, 
labouring under a visitation much less poetic than that of 
Milton and Maeonides, but quite as effective, which has made 
me for life a separatist from society. But, were my know- 
ledge of humanity less confused than it is, I apprehend myself 
to be still too much one-minded for the making a proper use 
of it. Do you not expect so from “ Nepenthe”? Does it not 
speak a heat of brain mentally Bacchic? I feel a necessity 
for intoxication (don’t be shocked, I am a mere tea-drinker), 
to write with any enthusiasm and spirit. I must think in- 
tensely or not at all. Now, if this be the case, if my mind be 
only occasional, intermittent, collapsive, which (unaffectedly 
impartial) I think it is, how should I conduct the detail of a 
story where poetic furore were altogether out of place? It 
is a great defect, I own, but my genius (as you call it) never 
enables me to sustain a subject, the subject must sustain it.’ * 


And so on, for some two thousand words! No wonder 
that Miss Mitford was somewhat appalled by this por- 
tentous epistle, and by the thought of having to send one 
of her own delightfully slipshod and garrulous effusions 
in reply. However, her answer seems to have been 
favourably received, as it elicited a further offering of 
some of Darley’s earlier works, and hearty good wishes 
for the success of one of her tragedies which was shortly 
to be produced. 

With ‘Nepenthe’ the chief interest in Darley’s career 
ceases. Thenceforward, except for an occasional lyric in 
a magazine, he confined his energies entirely to the 
drama. For ‘Thomas 4 Becket’ and ‘Ethelstan,’ two 
plays which he produced in 1840 and 1841 respectively, 
we cannot profess much enthusiasm. Darley himself, 
with a strange blindness to the real bent of his genius, 


* <The Friendships of M. R. Mitford’ ; edited by A. G. L’Estrange;_ 
vol. ii. (London, 1882). 
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persisted in regarding them as his best work, and resented 
very strongly his friends’ inability to perceive their value. 
Undoubtedly there are beautiful passages in both plays ; 
in fact Darley could hardly write a line without revealing 
the touch of a true poet; but he had very little dramatic 
power, and not much idea of characterisation. In both 
dramas he shows, it is. true, a fuller mastery of blank- 
verse than in ‘Sylvia’; but even here, in spite of bursts 
of magnificent eloquence, the long speeches, of which 
there are many, are apt to become monotonous. Of the 
two plays, ‘Thomas A Becket’ is the more vigorous, and 
perhaps, if subjected to the same process of curtailment 
and arrangement that turned Tennyson's ‘ Becket’ into a 
passable stage-play, it might face the footlights not with- 
out success. ‘Ethelstan’ is impossible as a drama, but 
poetically it counts for more than ‘Thomas 4 Becket,’ 
chiefly on account of the spirited songs of Runilda, the 
glee-maiden. Darley wrote a third play, ‘ Plighted Troth,’ 
which was produced by Macready at Drury Lane in 1842, 
but was never published. It failed completely, only sur- 
viving one performance. Its failure seems to be attribut- 
able chiefly to Darley’s ignorance of stage technique, for 
as a poem it evidently had fine qualities. Macready 
expected great things of it, and the critic of the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle’ went so far as to call it a work of genius. It 
might even have won some success, had it not been for a 
ludicrous incident which discomposed the gravity of the 
audience at a critical point in the drama. The hero, 
played by Macready, had been murdered by his steward, 
and his body had been hastily thrust under a table. The 
actor who played the part of the steward in the course of 
the next scene happened to tread upon Macready’s out- 
stretched hand. This was too much for the patience of 
the choleric manager. Forgetting his part, he sat up on 
the stage and addressed the delinquent in his most 
vigorous vernacular. The audience burst into uncon- 
trollable laughter, and the play was doomed. Mr William 
Archer, in his sketch of Macready’s career, suggests that 
the author of ‘Plighted Troth’ was not George Darley 
the poet, but another man of the same name; yet we 
know of no other Darley living at that time who is likely 
to have been the author even of an unsuccessful play. It 
is significant, too, that the sale-catalogue of Macready’s 
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library contains presentation copies of Darley’s ‘Thomas 
a Becket’ and ‘ Ethelstan,’ a sufficient proof that the poet 
and the actor were on friendly terms. In any case the 
matter is not very important, as ‘Plighted Troth’ seems 
to have disappeared altogether. 

Darley’s closing years were embittered by the failure 
of his dramas. In vain he challenged the opinion of his 
few friends. Even the gentle Barry Cornwall could find 
little to praise in them, and Darley drew back more and 
more into his misanthropical seclusion. In his last illness 
he was carefully tended by devoted friends, but his death in 
1846, save for an appreciative tribute in the ‘ Athenzeum, 
was unnoticed by the world at large. After his death he 
was soon forgotten. The rising sun of Tennyson extin- 
guished the light of lesser stars. Since those days public 
taste in poetry has undergone many and strange changes. 
We have found that the idols of our fathers have feet of 
clay. It may be that the poetical history of the seven- 
teenth century will be repeated in that of the nineteenth, 
and that the Herricks and the Vaughans of a later age 
will come into their kingdom when the Cowleys and the 
Wallers have, in Mr Swinburne’s pregnant phrase, gone 
the way of all waxwork. 
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Art. X.—THE CHANGING EAST. 


1, Things Japanese. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. Fourth 
edition. London: John Murray, 1902. 

2. Der Eintritt Japans in das Europiiische Vélkerrecht. 
By Freiherr von Siebold. Berlin: Kisak Tamai, 1900. 
3. The Constitutional Development of Japan, 1853-1881. 
By Toyokichi Iyenaga, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies, Ninth Series. No. TX). Baltimore : Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1891. 

4, Japan in Transition. By Stafford Ransome. London: 
Harper, 1902. 

5. Report on the Post-bellum Financial Administration in 
Japan, 1896-1900. By Count Matsukata Mavayoshi. 
Tokio: Government Press, 1901. 

6. Financial Annual of Japan. Issued by the Department 
of Finance. Tokio. 

7. Résumé Statistique del Empire du Japan Tokio, 1901. 
And other works. 


Less than fifty years ago Japan was in all respects a 
hermit nation, closed to all the world, unknown and 
unknowing, satisfied to maintain a haughty exclusiveness 
which had continued unbroken for two hundred and fifty 
years, finding in herself all the materials necessary for 
her own well-being and happiness, and possessing neither 
foreign trade nor shipping. Till scarcely more than thirty 
years ago she was in the bonds of a feudalism as strict 
as that of the days of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, governed 
by great territorial nobles, who, while owing a well 
recognised allegiance to a legitimate sovereign, were, 
for every purpose of administration, and even for foreign 
or domestic war, practically in a condition of absolute 
independence within the limits of their own estates. By 
a series of reforms, equally swift, picturesque, and far- 
reaching, for a precedent to which the history of the 
whole world may be searched in vain, Japan has advanced 
to-day to the position of a powerful and consolidated 
empire, able and ready to make her voice heard in the 
councils of the great Powers of the world, with a reputa- 
tion for military valour and efficiency of which any nation 
might be proud, a foreign trade of an annual value of 
over fifty millions sterling, and, what is perhaps the 
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greatest achievement of all, a constitutional government, 
the working of which has now been tested by ten years’ 
experience. 

Books on Japan have naturally been abundant, 
Almost every department of Japanese life and history 
has from time to time been dealt with by writers of more 
or less ability, many of whom have possessed only, a super- 
ficial acquaintance with their subjects, while the work of 
others is happily marked by the strongest evidence of 
experience, profound research, and accurate knowledge. 
In the latter class we have no hesitation in including 
‘Things Japanese,’ by Professor Basil Chamberlain, and 
no less hesitation in recommending it as at once the most 
comprehensive and accurate work on Japan that has yet 
been produced by any scholar. Within the compass of 
five hundred pages an infinite variety of subjects is 
treated in a bright and elegant style, occasionally marked 
by flashes of quiet humour, and always by the accuracy 
that can be expected only from one who has made himself 
a master of his subject. 

Japanese history commences with the accession to 
the throne of the Emperor Jimmu, sprung, according to 
tradition, from divine ancestors, in the year 660 B.C. 
From him the present Emperor, who is the 123rd reign- 
ing monarch of the dynasty, traces his descent in a 
direct and unbroken line. Clearly, no other reigning 
family can compare in antiquity with the Japanese. The 
early history of Japan, like that of other countries, is 
wrapt in myth and legend; and the student who would 
penetrate its mysteries should consult the ‘ Nihongi,’ or 
chronicles, a compilation in the Chinese language, first 
completed about 720 a.p.* It is only in’ the sixth and 
seventh centuries of our era that’ Japanese history be- 
comes authentic. About the time when the Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of England were converted to ‘Christianity, 
Buddhist missionaries from China visited Japan; and 
the nation, from the court downwards, was converted to 
Buddhism. Thereupon, as Mr Chamberlain says, Chinese 
institutions followed with a rush; and a central bureau- 
eratic system of \govethmont was ‘Shortly 
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translated by Mr W. G. Aston, and published by 
the Japan Society. 
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afterwards the premiership became hereditary in the 
Fujiwara family; the Mikado, or Emperor, became a roi 
fainéant; and a system was established which lasted for 
about a thousand years, down to the revolution of 1868. 
From time to time families arose which successively 
seized on power. Yoritomo, the chief of the Minamoto 
family, received, in the time of our Henry II, the title 
of ‘Sei-i-tai Shogun,’ or Great Commander against the 
Barbarians ; and from that time forward the title was 
borne by the personage who conducted the government in 
the name of the emperor. But the power of the Shogun 
was constantly assailed, not unfrequently with success ; 
and the country was often in a state of anarchy. Civil 
war and clan feuds were almost continuous. Christianity, 
introduced by the Jesuits into Japan, was used politically 
by a rebellious and successful leader, Nobunaga, to combat 
the influence of the Buddhist priesthood, enlisted on the 
side of the existing régime. His successor, Hideyoshi, 
reversed this policy, and exterminated the Christians. 
When Hideyoshi died, five years before our Elizabeth, his 
brother-in-law, Tokugawa Iyeyasu, obtained power; and 
his descendants retained it for two centuries and a half. 
The policy instituted by Iyeyasu and consummated by 
his grandson, Iyemitsu, the third Shogun, and, next to 
himself, the greatest of his line, lay in the breaking of the 
power of the territorial nobles, the ‘Daimios’; or, where 
it could not be broken, in imposing such limitations upon 
it as should keep it in subjection to his successors. His 
aim was to guard the Imperial court at Kioto, so that 
the Mikado could never fall into the hands of those who 
ventured to rebel against the Shogun, and to centralise 
in the latter the administration of the whole empire; to 
seclude Japan from intercourse with the rest of the world, 
by forbidding foreigners to reside in Japan, and forbidding 
Japanese, under penalty of death, to go abroad ; to eradi- 
cate Christianity and foster Buddhism. Iyeyasu founded 
the city of Tokio and made it his capital; while the 
obligation imposed by Iyemitsu on all territorial nobles, 
of residing in the capital every alternate year, and of 
leaving their wives and children as hostages for good 
behaviour during their absence, caused it to be beautified 
by a large number of! imposing mansions, and wealth to 
flow into it from every quarter of the country. The 
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court of the Shogun as far surpassed in splendour that 
of the Mikado at Kioto, as did his real authority the 
Mikado’s nominal power. But the Mikado, as before, 
remained the source of all honour, rank, legal power, and 
authority. For protection he depended entirely on the 
Shogun, but he was always the descendant of the gods, 
the legitimate and unquestioned sovereign. The nobles 
of his court (the Kuge), all tracing their descent from one 
or other of his predecessors on the throne, were powerless 
as their Imperial master, and dependent entirely on his 
bounty ; but in rank and popular reverence they were far 
above the most powerful and wealthy of the territorial 
nobles. 

For a description of the feudal system of Japan, as 
perfected under the Tokugawa régime, we cannot do 
better than refer to Freiherr von Siebold’s monograph on 
‘the entry of Japan into the comity of nations.’ There 
should be no better foreign authority on Japan than this 
writer. The son of a distinguished German savant who, 
long before the opening of Japan to foreigners, resided 
in the country as a member of the Dutch factory at Na- 
gasaki, and made admirable use of his opportunities for 
scientific research, Freiherr von Siebold joined his father 
in Japan while still a boy, and rapidly acquired a pro- 
ficiency in the language equal to that of the natives them- 
selves. For six years he was employed as interpreter in 
the British Legation, and, as such, was the confidential 
_ medium of the Minister in his communications with the 
Japanese Government throughout the critical period 
which immediately preceded and followed the revolution 
of 1868. His monograph contains a succinct account of the 
events of the revolution of 1868, and of the reforms which 
followed it, down to the final triumph of Japanese 
diplomacy in the abolition of consular jurisdiction in 
1899. Read in conjunction with the equally able mono- 
graph of Professor Iyenaga, it will give a clear knowledge 
of the causes, spirit, and results of one of the most 
important revolutions in modern history. 

The feudal system in Japan resembled the most ad- 
vanced forms of European feudalism. So long as the 
Emperor ruled in person, he was the recognised feudal 
lord, by whom crown-lands and conquered territories, 
with correlative obligations of military service, were con- 
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ferred on his warriors. Under the later Shoguns this 
authority, though theoretically resting on the Emperor's 
mandate, passed to them. A third of the whole empire 
was under the direct rule of the Shogun, the remainder 
being divided among territorial nobles (Daimios), who, 
with their subordinate vassals, formed the military 
nobility (Buke), in contradistinction to the nobles of the 
Emperor’s court (Kuge). At the head of the territorial 
nobles stood eighteen Kokushiu, or principal Daimios, 
each of whom governed an entire province. A less 
powerful class were the Tozama, possessing the same 
rights, but ruling smaller domains than the Kokushiu ; 
and a third were the Fudai, the immediate vassals of the 
Shogun, forming his retinue, and bound at all times to 
render court and military service. Every feudal lord— 
and there were two hundred and sixty in all—possessed 
complete autonomy in his own territories, but received 
on succession a letter of investment from the Shogun, 
determining the highest limit of the revenue he was 
authorised to raise. Marriage and adoption also required 
the Shogun’s approval, and tribute had to be paid and 
military service rendered. Each noble supported, accord- 
ing to his means, a greater or smaller number of Samurai, 
retainers of gentle birth, whose sole profession was that 
ofarms. The Samurai acknowledged no direct allegiance 
to any but their own immediate feudal lord, for whom 
they were ready at any moment to sacrifice their lives in 
battle or by suicide; but it was their ranks that supplied 
the directors of their master’s policy, the managers of 
their estates, and the leaders of their armies; from them 
also sprang the great statesmen who have made modern 
Japan. Below the Samurai came, in order of social rank, 
farmers, artisans, and traders—classes of no account 
whatever in administration or politics. 

Under the Tokugawas, once they had finally established 
themselyes in possession of the Shogunate, the empire 
enjoyed perfect peace for two hundred and fifty years. 
Their rule extended to, and was felt in, every part. With 
their huge family wealth and their army of retainers, 
both far surpassing those of any other territorial noble, 
able to rely confidently on the support of their own 
family, which included many of the richest and most 
powerful lords next to themselves, their power seemed 
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unassailable. The lower people were contented and happy. 
They knew that the Emperor existed, and regarded him 
as the legal sovereign, to whom the unqualified allegiance 
of all Japanese was due ; but he was shrouded from them 
by a veil of impenetrable mystery, invested in every inci- 
dent of sanctity, and, in their actual daily life, almost a 
myth, whereas the Shogun, in all the might and splendour 
of his borrowed majesty, was ever before them. But an 
end was to come to this usurpation ; and, though the final 
blow, which was to shatter the whole fabric, came from 
the advent of foreigners in Japan, the way was already 
prepared. Long before the foreigner appeared, the com- 
ponent parts of the system were disintegrated and totter- 
ing to their fall. 

The grandson of Iyeyasu, lord of the province of Mito, 
and the feudal head of one of the ‘Three Families,’ in 
which was vested the succession to the Shogunate in 
case of failure of the direct line, inherited his great 
ancestor's literary tastes. The most profound scholars 
in ancient literature gathered in his province from all 
parts of Japan; and by them the ‘Dai Nihon Shi,’ or 
history of Japan, was compiled. Its main tendency was 
to point out that the Emperor was the true and only 
sovereign, and the Shogun a military usurper, no better 
or higher, except by right of might, than other great 
territorial nobles. This work of necessity remained un- 
published, but it was circulated in manuscript and was 
eagerly read by thinking men. Early in the nineteenth 
century another work, of the same spirit, the ‘Nihon 
Guaishi, was completed, in which the rise of the Shoguns 
was described and the unlawfulness of their usurpation of 
the Imperial power clearly shown. The study of these two 
works created a strong sentiment against the Shogunate 
and the whole feudal system. With historical research 
came also the revival of the Shinto religion, the substance 
of which is that Japan is a holy land made by the gods, 
whose lineal descendant is the Emperor. 

To these historical or religious motives were added 
political reasons. The feudal chiefs of some of the great 
clans in the south of the empire were full of jealousy of 
the Shogun’s assumed superiority, and had long been 
making preparations for an armed conflict with him ; the 
excuse and opportunity for striking were alone wanting. 
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These were afforded by the coming of the foreigners in 
1854, and their demand, backed by a display of force 
which the Shogun knew he could not resist, that the 
country should be opened to them, He yielded, and a 
universal outcry was raised that he had betrayed his 
country, and suffered the divine land to be polluted by 
the presence of foreign barbarians. To drive out these 
barbarians, to replace the country in its former condition 
of proud isolation, and to restore to the true sovereign 
his rightful authority, were the avowed aims of the 
revolutionary party. In the war which followed, a war 
fought out with great bitterness and much bloodshed, the 
revolutionary party was completely successful; and in 
the year 1868 the last of the usurping Tokugawa Shoguns 
surrendered his office to the Emperor, who thereupon as- 
sumed in his own person the government of the empire. 
The revolution was accomplished ; but the condition 
of the empire was deplorable, and the new government 
had, both in the conduct of foreign affairs and in domestic 
administration, to face a task as formidable as has ever 
confronted the most distinguished statesmen of any nation- 
ality. The government had come into power with the 
ery, ‘expel the foreigner. Promises had been given that 
the yielding policy of the Shogun should be reversed, and 
that, once he was deposed, the country should be speedily 
freed from the contamination to which he had weakly 
subjected it. But what had served:as an effective party- 
ery when the victors were in opposition, assumed a 
different complexion when they undertook the responsi- 
bilities of government ; and the very men who had been 
loudest in this cry were the first to abandon it when in 
office. Their new policy was outlined in a memorial 
presented to the Emperor in the names of the great terri- 
torial nobles who had been the prime movers in the 


‘In order’ (they say) ‘to restore the fallen fortunes of the 
Empire and to make the Imperial dignity respected abroad, 
it is necessary . .». to get rid of the narrow-minded ideas 


‘which have prevailed hitherto. We pray that the important 


personages of the Court will open their eyes and unite 
With those below them in establishing relations of amity, 

. and that, our deficiencies being supplied with what 
foreigners are superior in, an enduring Government may be 
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established for future ages... . Let the foolish argument which 
has hitherto styled foreigners dogs and goats and barbarians 
be abandoned; let the Court ceremonies, hitherto imitated 
from the Chinese, be reformed, and the foreign representa- 
tives bidden to Court in the manner prescribed by the rules 
current among all nations; and let this be ,publicly notified 
throughout the country, so that the countless people may be 
taught what is the light in which they are to regard this 
subject’ (Iyenaga, p. 31). 


It was determined, not only that foreign intercourse 
should be encouraged, but that Chinese customs, which 
had heretofore been the sole foundation of Japanese 
civilisation, should give way to European; and that 
European military, domestic, and political science should 
be studied—all with the immediate object of securing to 
Japan her independence as a nation, and the ultimate aim 
of placing her on an equality with the great Powers of 
the world. 

In domestic policy two important steps had to be 
taken. The Emperor had been, as we have said, almost 
a myth in the eyes of the people, living behind a screen, 
as if different from other human beings, and seen only 
by a limited few of the court nobles. The abuses of the 
court had to be reformed ; and the accession of a young 
emperor, untrammelled by previous experience or in- 
grained bias, afforded the opportunity. Yedo, the capital 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns, became the new capital of 
the empire instead of Kioto, the old seat of the court 
and the government; and its name was changed to 
Tokio (eastern capital). An assemblage of the court and 
territorial nobles was held; and the young Emperor, in 
the coronation oath which he took before it on the 17th 
of April, 1869, declared that 


‘A deliberative assembly should be formed, and all measures 
decided by public opinion; that old absurd usages should be 
disregarded, and wisdom sought for in all quarters of the 
world ’ (Iyenaga, p. 33). 


But the greatest step had yet to be taken. Feudalism, 
with all its vices, still existed. The Emperor had been 
restored, but the central government was as yet only 
nominal. The great territorial nobles continued to be 
practically independent princes in their own provinces, 
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with armies of devoted followers at their command, 
controlling their own financial and internal administra- 
tion without reference to the Imperial government. While 
this state of affairs lasted, Japan could never rely on 
internal peace, or present a united front against foreign 
aggression. 

The example of India was before the eyes of the 
rising statesmen, many of whom felt that a similar fate 
threatened Japan, should internal dissension and national 
weakness present temptation for it. The power of Russia 
had already made itself felt by the acquisition of the 
island of Saghalien ; and this might be the beginning of 
far greater misfortunes, which could only be averted by 
a united nation under a strong central government. Four 
of the principal territorial nobles, who had been the chief 
agents in the revolution, completed their services by 
voluntarily resigning their fiefs to the Emperor ; and their 
example was followed by the rest. In August, 1871, an 
Imperial decree abolished the clan-system, and substituted 
prefectures in its place. The former chiefs were in the 
first instance made civil governors of the new prefectures, 
but they were soon released from office, and ordered to 
make the capital their permanent residence. Their armed 

‘retainers received small pensions, while the nobles them- 
selves obtained permanent grants from the national ex- 
chequer, amounting to one tenth of the revenues of their 
former estates, and were at the sante time relieved from 
all obligation towards their estates, retainers, or subjects. 
Permission was given to them to go abroad, accompanied 
by their wives, for purposes of study, and to intermarry 
with all classes. Office under the government was open 

to those who showed capacity for public business, but 
important posts were to be filled only by men of talent, 
irrespective of their former rank in life. There was to be 
one system of law and finance, and one army throughout 
the empire. 

The central government was now established, and 
further reforms were instituted. Posts, telegraphs, and 
railways, the formation of an Imperial army and navy 
were begun ; technical and general educational establish- 
ments founded, and class distinctions abolished. Even 
the despised ‘ Eta’ outcasts, who, living apart from all 
the rest of the community, had been permitted to follow 
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only the most degrading occupations, and the ‘ Hinin, 
another class so low as to: be designated ‘not human,’ 
were relieved from their disabilities, and, in regard to 
social position and opportunities of earning a livelihood, 
made equal with the rest of the population. 

Two great objects now presented themselves to the 
eyes of the statesmen by whom all these reforms were 
accomplished—the restoration of complete authority over 
all persons within the limits of the empire, and the 
establishment of constitutional government; and in every 
step subsequently taken the guiding motive was the 
promotion of these objects. . 

Foreign affairs, when their conduct was taken over 
from the Shogunate, were in as complicated and dis- 
couraging a condition as domestic. When the original 
treaties, under which foreign intercourse was conducted, 
were concluded with the great Powers, the officials of 
the Shogunate, in their entire ignorance of foreign affairs, 
not only surrendered all jurisdiction over foreigners resi- 
dent in Japan, but omitted to fix any limit to the duration 
of the treaties. To the treaties were attached. conven- 
tional tariffs, by which customs-dues were fixed for an 
indefinite period on an ad-valorem basis of five per cent. 
Identical treaties existed with fifteen countries; and, as 
the most-favoured-nation clause enabled each of these 
countries to demand unconditionally all rights and privi- 
leges granted to any one, it was impossible for the Japanese 
to strike a bargain with any well-disposed Power, witli a 
view to obtaining concessions from it, without granting 
the same terms all round. 

Every country, had its own system of consular juris- 
diction; and the Japanese had to deal with fifteen 
different systems of civil and criminal law. Consuls 
were the judges in their national courts; and many 
countries were originally represented in Japan only by 
trading consuls, destitute of even the most elementary 
knowledge of law. In the case of the trading consuls, it 
has even happened sometimes that the defendant in 4 
commercial action brought by a Japanese plaintiff had 
to try the case as judge. These evils were intensified 
by the difficulties incidental to appeal, the only: appeal: 
courts lying at the other side of the world, and being 
closed to the Japanese by cost and their ignorance of pro- 
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cedure. No laws or regulations made by the Japanese 
government for their own subjects were binding on 
foreign residents until they were made so by the govern- 
ments of the latter. Among those governments, the 
British alone made the necessary provision for enforcing 
obedience to such of the regulations as were approved ; 
and, before this approval was given, the Japanese decrees 
had often to be entirely remodelled. These humiliating 
obstructions extended to every branch of the adminis- 
tration; and it can therefore be easily understood how 
difficult it was to enforce even the most necessary regula- 
tions, as, for example, those for the prevention of plague 
or cholera. Moreover, few of the foreign governments 
had provided any means for the punishment of serious 
crimes on the spot; and the offenders, in such cases, were 
transported to their own countries, where they invariably 
escaped punishment altogether, the territorial courts of 
those countries having no ,legal power to punish offences 
committed abroad. 

We have taken this description of the results of ex- 
territoriality, as it existed in Japan, mainly from Freiherr 
von Siebold’s work. The authentic facts which he reports 
make so strong a case that it was unnecessary for him to 
damage it by the exaggerations or misstatements from 
which his work is not altogether free. It is, perhaps, 
only natural that he omits to inform his readers that, in 
regard to all the most glaring defects of the system, the 
Germans were among the worst offenders. Serious 
offences committed by Germans went unpunished; their 
consuls were at first almost uniformly merchants; the 
nearest court of appeal was at Leipzig; and there were 
no German lawyers practising in Japan whose services 
could be purchased by Japanese litigants.’ It was the 
German diplomatic representative who furnished the most 
open and cruelly insulting instance of defiance of the 
preventive regulations against cholera made by the 
Japanese ; but no account of these facts will be found in 
the pages of Von Siebold. 

He is equally reticent with regard to the English 
record, though there is, perhaps, no chapter in the 
history of our foreign relations to which we can look 
back with more unalloyed satisfaction than that of our 
relations with Japan. Steps were taken by our govern- 
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ment, from the outset, to render our rights of exterritori- 
ality as little burdensome as possible to the Japanese 
government, and the administration of both civil and 
criminal justice by our consular courts as efficient as in 
England itself. A special consular service was created, 
every member of which was carefully trained; and the 
result was a high degree of efficiency. All consuls in 
Japan were selected from its ranks. Many of them 
became members of the English Bar, while those who 
did not were obliged, before promotion, to undergo a 
strict training in the practical administration of justice, 
A high court was created, presided over by a qualified 
judge of no less professional ability and experience than 
recorders or county court judges in England, with an 
unlimited civil jurisdiction and ample competence to try 
and punish even capital offences. The court of appeal 
was at Shanghai, and there were always English prac- 
tising lawyers in Japan ready to assist any litigant. 
There never was at any time even a suspicion among the 
Japanese, either officials or people, that a Japanese liti- 
gant would not receive impartial justice in the English 
courts. The chief diplomatic representative was invested 
with powers, under the Queen’s Orders in Council, to make 
any Japanese regulation binding on his countrymen; and 
these powers were fully applied, specifi ly in the two 
instances of the railway and cholera re:ulations. But 
England formed an honourable exceptiou’ to the general 
rule; and Von Siebold’s description is correctly applicable 
to all other nationalities. 

To remedy this state of affairs, to reform and improve 
the treaties, so that ‘Japan might stand upon a similar 
footing with the most enlightened nations, and attain 
the full development of public right and interest,’ became, 
from a very early period, the avowed ambition of the 
Emperor’s government. It was not attained until, after 
twenty-five years of wearisome diplomatic negotiation, 
the whole legal system and the penal code had been, 
not reformed, but newly created on European models, 
and Japan had given ample evidence of her advance in 
all the elements of European civilisation. As England 
has alone the honour of having made her system of con- 
sular jurisdiction, while it lasted, thoroughly effective, 
she has equally that of being the first Power te abrogate 
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it when no longer necessary; and when, in 1895, she 
signed the treaty for its abolition, all other Powers, 
whose aggregate interests in Japan were less than her 
own, had perforce to follow her example. 

The history of the development of constitutional 
government is clearly traced in Professor Iyenaga’s able 
monograph. We have already mentioned the oath taken 
by the Emperor on his accession, which promised that 
government should be conducted in accordance with 
public opinion and popular representation. Attempts 
were soon made to fulfil this promise. A so-called par- 
liament of 276 members was opened with considerable 
ceremony in Tokio on the 18th of April, 1869, but it was 
composed only of representatives of the various feudal 
clans, without any representation of cities or towns, of 
the mercantile classes or of the people in general. It had 
no legislative power, and was, in fact, merely a debat- 
ing society animated by strong conservative tendencies ; 
and its disinclination to interfere with existing institu- 
tions was exemplified by the unanimous rejection of 
proposals to abolish the practices of ‘Hara Kiri’ (suicide) 
and the wearing of swords. This assembly naturally 
proved a failure, as did a second convened in the follow- 
ing year, the mpyabers being found wanting in the ability 
and informatio:, which alone could give weight to their 
proceedings. 

It was evident that Japan was as yet far from dis- 
playing the social conditions necessary for the success of 
tepresentative government. Her people, unaccustomed 
to travel, and rooted for generations in their native 
provinces, were abjectly submissive to their authorities. 
The agricultural classes were little better than im- 
Poverished serfs, in no cases the owners of the soil which 
they cultivated, and oppressed by compulsory services 
nd other burdens. The mercantile classes were degraded 
by the contempt with which their calling had hitherto 
ben regarded, and were destitute of self-respect and 
blitical spirit. The low state of political development 
was shown by the fact that the language contained no 
words in which leading political ideas could be expressed. 
To improve this state of things drastic measures were 


alopted. All class distinctions were, as we have already 
en, abolished in the first years of the new government. 
Vol. 196,—No. 391. P 
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The land-laws were reformed, so that the peasant became } Ip 
the owner of the farm he cultivated. By the establish- | snd 
ment of an efficient telegraphic and postal system, the | an 
opening of railways, and the steam coasting-trade, Jan 
communication and travelling were brought within the J mer 
reach of all; while an Imperial system, of education | illeg 
provided schools in every village, high schools in every | mtg 
province, and a university in the capital. The publication Jipee 
of newspapers was sanctioned, and their numbers and J 7 
circulation grew rapidly. Students who were sent abroad fifam: 
at the cost of the state returned full of liberal ideas Jit ¢, 
acquired in England and the United States, and with the y 
ability and courage to give expression to them. , The fof p, 
publication of translations of foreign books almost kept publ; 
pace with that of newspapers, and the works of such [hy ¢} 
writers as Mill were eagerly read. Old ideas of despotic I yho 
government and blind unquestioning obedience gradually Jind - 
died out, and a new people arose, in whom could be found Jigar; 
little or no trace of the mental and physical submission fihirt 
of pre-revolution days. 

In the matter of political change the government 
proceeded slowly and wisely, gradually introducing into 
the administration a slight leaven of popular represent 
tion by the establishment of local assemblies and city fy 
councils, while a central senate was created whose function 
it was to act as an advisory board to the governmen, 
but without legislative powers. Under this guidance and 
stimulus the political education of the people advanced fyoyor. 
so rapidly that in 1881 the government felt justified im fie p, 
advising the Emperor to confirm his original oath by fio th, 
promising that a complete parliamentary system should fatire) 
be established in the year 1890. In the intervening nil®fthe pq 
years the new political system was.carefully prepared and being 
drafted, and finally embodied in five acts, the ConstitutioD, fyoyery, 
and the Laws of the Houses of Peers and of Commons, @fuch 
Elections, and of Finance. Itis ¢] 

By the Constitution the prerogatives of the Empem™ lin the 


are defined. He is sacred and inviolable; his dynasty #ftion re 

immutable. The making of law is the function of :parlié}jur ow, 

ment; no law, except in urgent national emergency; } The 

be put. into force without its consent; but, as Imperiélionside 

sanction is necessary for every act, the Emperor remailplipan 

as he has ever been theoretically, the source of all la¥ffiven », 
fo¥ 
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in him rest the appointment and dismissal of officials, 
and of officers of the army and navy; it is he alone who 
aan make war or peace, conclude treaties, confer titles of 
_ frank and honour, grant pardons or mitigations of punish- 
} Jment. The people, on the other hand, are free from 
| Jilegal arrest or punishment; their houses are not to be 
} Jntered without legal warrant; they have liberty of 
1 Iseech, writing, meeting, and religion. __ 
1 |] The House of Peers consists of members of the Imperial 
i Jiamily and of the two highest ranks of the peerage, who 
8 Jit for life ; of representatives of the three lower ranks of 
h ihe peerage, elected by their peers to sit for seven years } 
@ }of persons nominated by the sovereign ‘for meritorious 
i public services, who sit for life; and of commoners elected 
h [by the fifteen highest tax-payers in each electoral district, 
i¢ }vho have, however, to receive the Emperor’s approval, 
ind who, like the peers of lower rank, sit for seven 
ad Jars. The House of Commons consists of persons over 
om Bhirty years of age, who have resided for one year in 
heir district and have been tax-payers for three ‘years. 
he electors must. possess similar qualifications, with the 
0 Fixception that their age ‘limit is twenty-five. In finanee 
t#- Ivlarge measure of control is reserved to the lower house, 
ity Ithich has the power of passing or rejecting the budget ; 
j02 fut it has no control over the expenses of the court, or 
i the army and navy, or the salaries of civil officials ; 
while, should it fail for any cause to pass the budget, the 
col fovernment is always at liberty to fall back on that of 
Lite preceding year. Finally, the cabinet is responsible 
-byfo the Emperor alone, and its continued existence is 
ould fatirely independent of the parliament, notwithstanding 
nil }the power of the purse held by the latter, this power 
aniting further limited by the right, reserved to the 
tioB, rovernment, to take, at any time of national urgency, 
,0lwch financial measures as may be deemed necessary. 
tis clear that in Japan sovereignty resides ultimately 
pertin the Emperor, not in the parliament. The constitu- 
sty S}tion resembles that of the German Empire rather than 
own, 
| 
pe 


The: abolition of exterritoriality was viewed with 
nsiderable misgivings by all foreigners resident: in 


nail apan, in the belief that the Japanese judicature had 
| latttiven no sufficient evidence of the ability of its members 
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to deal with intricate questions of commercial law, or’ 
even of impartiality in the decision of criminal cases, 
Three years’ experience has, however, largely falsified 
these misgivings. Justice, when the native courts have 
been appealed to by foreigners, has generally been ad- 
ministered with commendable speed and fairness. The 
Japanese courts are gradually winning the confidence of 
foreign residents; and, while it is only natural for the 
latter to regret the loss of the direct protection of their 
own courts and law, they have, on the other hand, the 
satisfaction of knowing that one system of law and 
punishment is now applicable to all, and that the prob- 
ability of any crime going unpunished, or being in- 
adequately treated, has entirely disappeared. 

The working of the parliamentary system under the 
constitution has not been so satisfactory. Intoxicated 
with their new freedom, the members of the lower house, 
though divided into many parties, were at first practically 
unanimous in one course, that of factious opposition to 
the government. Debates were characterised by abnormal 
violence of language, not unfrequently culminating in 
what was little short of uproar; and suspensions of the 
sittings and even dissolutions followed each other in rapid 
succession. These troubles were especially marked during 
the discussion of the financial measures which became 
necessary to provide for the increasing responsibilities of 
the government on the conclusion of the war with China. 
Japan then took a new position as a great military Power 
among the nations of the world. She had been subjected 
to the humiliation of having to resign a large part of the 
fruits of her victory at the dictation of three western 
Powers, but had been left with the responsibility involved 
by the acquisition of Formosa. As her statesmen had, 
ever since the revolution, patiently worked for the attain- 
ment of those objects which we have described as the 
goals of their ambition, so now they set themselves the 
task of developing the military and naval strength of 
the nation to the extent necessary for securing them 
the undisturbed possession of their remaining conquest 
and enabling them to present a bold front to any wester 
Power. 

A large increase of national taxation was inevitable 
The annual expenditure, which before the war was eighty 
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million yen,* suddenly rose after it to two hundred 
nillion yen; and, to meet this, old taxes had to be in- 
creased, and many new ones imposed. Guided. by Count 
Matsukata, a minister of long experience, whose capa- 
city had already been proved by the skill with which 
he had restored the national finances—shattered by the 
expenses of the revolution and of three subsequent 
rebellions—to a condition of unquestioned solvency, the 
government time after time submitted to the parliament 
measures distributing the néw burthens among all classes 
of the people with the utmost equity, only to find them 
rejected ; and several years had to pass before it could 
see its new schemes in full operation. Along with in- 
creased taxation, effective measures were taken for the 
encouragement of agriculture, commerce, and industry, 
the government recognising that increased expenditure 
could not continue to be borne if unaccompanied by in- 
creased industrial development and consequent national 
wealth. 

Railways, telephone and telegraphic lines were ex- 
tended; steamship lines, encouraged by heavy subsidies, 
were established, not only between the coasts of China and 
Japan, but to India, Australia, England, and the United 
States; technical schools and industrial banks were 
founded, and large river-works undertaken to prevent 
the flooding of agricultural districts, from which Japan 
has suffered, and still occasionally suffers, so much. The 
national currency was a silver one; and the depreciation 
of silver exercised a damaging influence, both on foreign 
trade and domestic industry. The frequent fluctuations 
in its value hampered foreign commercial transactions, 
while at home there was an abnormal rise of prices, 
and a ruinous spirit of speculation was widely developed. 
The payment of the war indemnity from China, in the 
equivalent of 230,000,000 taels in English gold, opened the 
way for creating a gold reserve ; and on the strength of 
that a gold standard of currency was adopted, which 
tame into force in October 1897. The bill by which it was 
established was submitted to the parliament in March 
of the same year, and passed in a few days; but it is 


* A ‘yen’ is almost exactly equal to a florin; thus a division of a sum of 
Yen by ten gives the equivalent in pounds sterling. 
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searcely an exaggeration to say that it was the only 
instance in which the post-bellum measures of the govern- 
ment met with no serious opposition. A healthier and 
more dignified tone has now begun to appear in pariia- 
ment. Debates are moderate in language and length; 
the heckling of ministers has ceased; substantial and 
effective work is done in committee; and the consolida- 
tion of numerous petty parties has imposed on the 
leaders a responsibility for enforcing discipline on their 
members which is beginning to be adequately discharged: 

At the present time there may be said to be four 
parties in the Japanese parliament, but two of these— 
the Imperialists (avowed supporters of the cabinet) and 
the Independents (mainly representing the commercial 
classes)—are comparatively insignificant in numbers, so 
much so that the present government is dependent on the 
good-will of the Constitutionalists. The other two, corres: 
ponding in general to our Conservatives and Liberals, 
are the Sei-yu-Kai (Constitutionalists) and the Shimpoto 
(Progressives ; literally, ‘walk forward party’). The 
acknowledged leader of the first, which at present pos- 
sesses an overwhelming majority, is the Marquis Ito; of 
the second, Count Okuma. Count Okuma was one of the 
most distinguished statesmen who took a leading share 
both in the revolution itself and in the promotion of the 
subsequent reforms. He remained a cabinet minister until 
1881, when he separated from the cabinet on the ground— 
not admitted by his colleagues—that the time had then 
already come for the establishment of a parliament in 
fulfilment of the Mikado’s coronation oath. Eight years 
later he was again in office as Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
but, having narrowly escaped assassination, with the loss 
of a leg from the explosion of a bomb, he was forced to 
resign by the popular clamour which his policy in regard 
to the revision of the treaties produced. Since then, 
with the exception of a short interval during which he 
was at the head of the government, he has remained in 
opposition, the head of the political party whose avowed 
object is to bring about party-government; and his 
ambition is to be prime minister in a government brought 
into na maintained in office by a strong parliamentary 


Gount Okuma is one of the great leaders of thought 
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in Japan, and is regarded by many Japanese as even a 
greater statesman than the Marquis Ito. Recognising 


that one of the drawbacks to the effective working of a 


constitutional system is the absence of the moral force 
which must be given to any political party by the active 
support of the people, he has established a large college or 
school in Tokio, which includes Professor Tyenaga in its 
eminent teaching staff, and is said to number at present 
over a thousand pupils. Here, besides all the branches of 


a general education, the Count’s political principles are 


taught, to be ultimately spread through the country by 
intelligent, highly educated and enthusiastic graduates ; 
and his hope is that, ere many years have passed, the 
political understanding of the people will have become so 
developed that their parliamentary representatives will 
receive from them such a measure of support as will 
make their demands irresistible. 

The Marquis Ito, on the other hand, is no avowed ad- 
vocate of party-government, certainly not of its creation 
within time now in view; and the word ‘club,’ applied 
to the political association which he leads, shows that he 
disdains the very name of ‘ party.’ : Still, as this ‘club’ 
has now absorbed the members of the former Jiyuto, or 
‘party of liberty, which, under the leadership of Count 
Itagaki, took a prominent part in the agitation for a parlia- 
ment and in the subsequent opposition to the govern- 
ment, he has among his nominal followers a large element 
deeply impressed with advanced views of government 
by and for the people. Japan has, in his opinion, suffered 
much from the semblance of party-government in the 
feudal past, when national were subordinated to family 
interests. The consequent abuses were not then fatal, as 
Japan was not in contact with the outside world; but, in 
his view, nothing is more detrimental to the interests and 
honour of the nation than that party politics should be 
allowed to influence international affairs, as they must 
when once they have become the basis on which the 
government of the country rests. 

Against this danger the power of the Crown is the 
great safeguard. Whatever may be the warmth of an- 
tagonism prevailing between political parties in Japan, or 
whatever the opposition to the government at any par- 
ticular crisis, the authority of the Emper¢r remains as 
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unquestioned, his commands as implicitly obeyed, as they 
were theoretically in ancient days. His wish has only to 
be expressed, and all opposition ceases; and the inherited 
reverence for his person, deeply implanted in the hearts 
of the people since the dawn of history, at once changes 
the most violent politician into a submissive worshipper 
of the divine right of kings, who can do no wrong. This 
wish is, however, only expressed as a last resort. Taking, 
as the present Emperor does, a keen and active interest 
in the administration, intimately acquainted with its 
practical details and the personalities of its chief mem- 
bers, he is no autocrat in practice. His influence is only 
called for in grave emergencies, and the country is on 
ordinary occasions left to work out its own internal sal- 
vation through its accredited representatives, while the 
government is administered by the bureaucracy, all 
the members of which are appointed by and responsible 
to the Crown. 

In international matters the unbending patriotism 
which, to a degree that approaches the fanatical, animates 
every Japanese down to the lowest coolie, may be always 
relied upon to quench at once all party disputes, and 
obtain for the ministers in power the united and un- 
questioning support of all classes. There can never be, 
unless the whole nation is transformed, such a thing as 
a ‘Little-Japan’ party. Parliamentary government had 
sunk to its lowest ebb before the outbreak of the Chinese 
war. The lower house was composed of an infinite 
number of cliques, unworthy of the name of parties, all 
antagonistic to each other, and with no common bond 
but that all were equally antagonistic to the government. 
The declaration of war was accompanied by a complete 
transformation. Supplies asked for were voted without 
a dissenting voice. No measure taken by the government 
in the prosecution of the war was even criticised (s0 
efficient were all these measures that none, perhaps, ever 
afforded scope for criticism) ; and so long as the war lasted 
parliamentary tumult entirely ceased. More recently— 
and this is an instance of special interest to ourselves—the 
announcement that the Emperor had concluded an alli- 
ance with England was received without one word of 
unfavourable comment, though, until that announcement 
was made, Anglophobes were by no means unknown or 
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unheard among Japanese statesmen, politicians, officials, 
and people. 

We may here refer to Mr Ransome’s admirable work 
on ‘Japan in Transition,’ which describes Japanese pro- 
gress and policy from the war with China to the close of 
the last century. This book bears convincing internal evi- 
dence of careful and accurate observation and impartial 
thought, and we can conscientiously recommend it to the 
study of those of our readers who, while unwilling to 
take the trouble of searching through the vast mass of 
material on special subjects that is now available, desire 
to obtain a sound knowledge of modern Japanese con- 
ditions, political, commercial, and social. One chapter is 
devoted to the advocacy of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
now, happily, an accomplished fact; and the mutual ad- 
vantages of this step are so clearly stated by Mr Ran- 
some that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon them here. 

We do not, however, agree with the author in his 
opinion that, prior to that treaty, hatred and dread of 
Russia were universal throughout Japan. Russia, as 
being the prime mover in the spoliation of Japan after 
the Chinese war, was at first the object of very bitter 
feelings in the Japanese nation. It was Russia also that 
seemed to menace, more than any other Power, the 
integrity of China, which Japan wished to lead into the 
paths of western civilisation, and to develope on com- 
mercial and military lines; it was-Russia, finally, that 
threatened to absorb Corea, and establish a military base, 
almost within sight of the shores of Japan, which would 
ultimately imperil her national existence. Naturally, 
therefore, Russia was dreaded; but soon after the war 
there arose a strong party in Japan whose hatred and 
dread yielded to the desire to come to terms with Russia, 


and, working hand in hand with her, to grasp the mastery 


of the Far East. Russia, so long as she recognised the 
integrity of Corea, might have a free hand elsewhere in 
the Asiatic continent, while Japan might seek territorial 
extension in the southern Pacific. 

England, it was true, might be the natural ally of 
Japan. On the seas they could together more than 
hold their own against any possible combination of other 
maritime Powers. Commercially, English and Japanese 
interests and policies in the Far East were identical, both 
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hoping to see markets, beyond the dreams of avarice, 
opened for their increasing manufactures among. the 
millions of the population in China; both having as their 
main objects the preservation of China’s territorial in- 
tegrity, and the maintenance of the open door. In that 
community of interests England and Japan were bound 
by the closest ties. But England’s traditional policy of 
isolation, and her persistent refusal to fetter herself by 
alliances binding her to definite courses of action under 
certain contingencies, appeared to show that not even 
the most cogent evidence of what was most conducive to 
her national welfare in the Far East would tempt her 
into an alliance with Japan; while it seemed equally 
hopeless to expect that England, labouring under the 
burthen of the South African war, would, unless bound 
by such an alliance, extend to Japan anything more than 
passive sympathy were the latter forced to draw the 
sword in defence of her vital interests or her national 
existence, 

Russia, on the other hand, could always rely on the 
help of an ally, powerful both by land and sea. What- 
ever happened in the Far East, the relations between 
France and Russia were so close that neither country was 
likely to be found working independently of the other; 
and any third Power interfering with either was certain 
to find itself confronted by both. With Manchuria Japan 
enjoys a large and increasing trade ; but her interest in 
Manchuria is not so important as to drive her into war 
to prevent a Russian occupation. On the other hand, the 
independence of Corea is an essential element in the 
national security of Japan, and she is resolved to resist 
the destruction of that independence to the last gasp. 
It was naturally argued by many that it would be 
wise to gain this vital object by a friendly arrangement 
with Russia, instead of facing in the near future the 
possibility of an unequal contest with two great Powers, 
from which Japan, without allies, could not hope to 
emerge victorious. 

These views were held, it is ten, only by a ‘minority 
of the nation: high spirit and confidence in their own 
strength led the majority to scout the idea of such @ 
treaty. But, had the alliance proffered to Great Britain 
been rejected, it is an open secret that a similar offer 
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would have been made, with the approval of the majority, 
to Russia. It would have been made unwillingly, but the 
alternative was inevitable ; and such an event would have 
meant irreparable disaster for this country. Fortunately 
for both states, this has been avoided; and when, almost 
on the anniversary of the accession of Jimmu Tenno, 
the legendary founder of the dynasty, and of the birthday 
of the constitution, the conclusion of the alliance with 
Great Britain was unexpectedly made known in Japan, 
not a dissentient word was heard from a single member 
of the minority. The news was welcomed by the whole 
nation with an outburst of enthusiastic approval. 

Both in her army and navy there are many prominent 
leaders whose pride in the efficiency, and implicit trust in 
the valour of the forces under their command makes them 
eager to seek new honour and draw the sword on any 
pretext, while in the general population are to be found 
thousands of ‘ Jingoes’ as aggressive and loud-voiced in 
the expression of their ambitions as the worst of those we 
have known in England. But the country is governed by 
prudent and far-seeing statesmen, and includes a con- 
siderable number of level-headed men, by whom the alli- 
ance has been welcomed as one of defence and not of 
aggression, and as an unquestionable guarantee for peace, 
which will enable both countries to act together during 
its continuance in the promotion of China’s progress to- 
wards civilisation. The advantages that it confers on 
England are fully grasped and freely discussed, but not 
more so than those it has given to Japan; and the two 
Powers, confident in each other’s honour and strength, 
and assured of the moral support of the United States, 
can now calmly contemplate any possible alliance between 
the other Powers of the world. 

The Japanese army is at present undergoing a process 
of expansion which will be nominally completed during 
the present year, though some years must still elapse be- 
fore the reserves attain their full intended strength. Its 
effective strength on a peace footing is about 150,000 men ; 
and in case of war it can be raised, by calling out the first 
and second reserves, to 450,000 well armed, well equipped, 
and thoroughly drilled men, commanded by 9000 officers. 
The bravery, endurance, discipline, and humanity of the 
Japanese soldiers were fully demonstrated, in the face 
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of all the allies, during the operations in China in 1900; 
and the entire organisation—staff, commissariat, intelli- 
gence, and hospital—of the army is in every detail as 
perfect as the fighting elements. As a naval Power Japan 
takes the first place in Far-Eastern seas. She possesses 
six homogeneous battle-ships of the largest class and most 
modern type of construction, six armoured cruisers, scarcely 
inferior to battle-ships in fighting strength, and sixteen 
protected cruisers, with a large fleet of torpedo-destroyers 
and torpedo-boats. All British officers who have served 
in the Far East speak in the highest terms of the effi- 
ciency of the personnel; and, as a fighting man, the 
Japanese blue-jacket has shown himself to be no less 
formidable than his comrade on land. Army and navy 
combine to make Japan a strong military power; and 
both are supported by a mercantile steam marine, of 
an aggregate of nearly 600,000 tons, which is sufficient 
to provide all the transport that is likely to be required. 

Financially, the position of Japan may be regarded as 
sound. Her people have borne, without a sign of distress, 
an immensely increased burthen of taxation ; the national 
debt, almost exclusively domestic, is only fifty-two millions 
sterling; and, apart from taxation, the revenue of the 
government derived from public undertakings and state 
property, such as state-owned railways, docks, post and 
telegraph services, exceeds five millions sterling, sufficient 
in itself to provide the interest for a much greater national 
debt, even at the high rates prevalent in the East. Japan 
has now 3900 miles of railways, the working profits 
of which are steadily increasing, and on which over 
28,000,000 passengers were carried in the year 1900. 
The total length of telegraphs is 59,000 miles, and the in- 
ternal telegrams sent in 1899 numbered 15,500,000, while 
the letters, ete., dealt with by the post-office, reached a 
total of 630,000,000, At the close of 1899 private invest- 
ments, fully paid, in industrial, commercial, railway, and 
banking companies, amounted to 88,000,000/. sterling, and 
the deposits in banks to 56,000,000/. Of the development 
and the future prospects of Japanese industry and com- 
merce, and of their special interest and importance to 
Great Britain, we hope to speak in another article. 
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Art. XI.—A COUNCIL OF TRADE. 


Ir is difficult to recall an incident which has awakened 
so widespread an interest and apprehension amongst the 
people of these islands as the institution of the Atlantic 
Shipping Combination, and its incidental absorption of 
the great steamship enterprise of which the country was 
perhaps more proud than of any other. The creation 
of a man of genius, the White Star Line became, under 
his auspices, one of the most admirably managed and 
prosperous concerns in the United Kingdom; and it is 
not too much to say that the apprehension of its loss 
aroused a feeling of painful suspense, and the consumma- 
tion of the transfer a feeling of dismay, in the minds of 
most thinking people. That any foreign combination 
could be strong enough, by a stroke of the pen, to deprive 
the Mistress of the Seas of the flower of her shipping, 
had not entered as a possible contingency into the minds 
of her people. Fortunately, it is not a characteristic of 
this country to despair after defeat, or to resort to 
pessimism as regards the future; but sufficient has be- 
fallen us to prescribe a very clear duty to those in a 
position to influence the mind of the nation ; and under 
a sense of this responsibility we have undertaken a brief 
consideration of existing circumstances. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter at length 
into the debateable question of the trade-conditions and 
prospects of these islands. The highest authorities are 
not at one upon the subject, and it is not material to our 
present purpose whether British trade be upon the in- 
crease or upon the decline. One fact is incontestable, 
and that is, that this country is exposed to more serious 
emergencies, and to keener and more formidable competi- 
tion, than ever in its previous history. Now the danger 
to England lies in the fact that she has so long been the 
cradle of industry, of inventiveness, and of enterprise, 
that faith in her star appears to be an ineradicable 
principle of her people. There is a truly British convic- 
tion that we shall sooner or later come out at the top, 
and to that conviction, unaided by sufficient efforts to 
= its justification, it is to be feared we may cling too 
ong. 

Once the emporium of the world’s commerce, England 
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has taught other nations to manufacture, to trade, and, 
what is almost more serious for her, to carry for them- 
selves. This decentralisation, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, has been in progress for the past half- 
century, and was accentuated by the opening of the Suez 
Canal, when the Mediterranean and other countries 
instituted Eastern trading-fleets of their own, carrying 
their own goods, importing and exporting free of toll to 
Great Britain. The same process has been going on in 
many parts of the world; and it long since became 
inevitable that, as the great distributing centre of trade, 
this country must, to a considerable extent, lose her 
commanding position. 

The process has, of, course, been gradual, and many 
compensating advantages have served to mitigate the 
loss. Owing, however, to recent extraordinary and sen- 
sational developments, it becomes imperative to consider 
this country’s position; and it is scarcely necessary to 
point out that the more immediate risk in such con- 
sideration is that hasty expedients, legislative or other- 
wise,. may be advocated and adopted without that 
systematised enquiry and study which sound business 
principles demand,. With full respect we submit, that at 
the present moment no machinery of state exists for such 
a study of our national commercial policy as a whole. 

Then, again, is it clear that successive British Govern- 
ments have shown any disposition to attach paramount 
importance to commercial questions, and do they even 
now concern themselves in such matters as keenly as do 
the Governments of the United States and of Germany ? 
Does, the Prime Minister habitually address the country 
as the President speaks in his annual message to Congress, 
or as the Emperor William speaks to his people? Com- 


pare, for example, extracts from the utterances of our 


Government, expressed. in the two latest royal speeches 
to the Houses of Parliament, with characteristic extracts 
from the two latest presidential addresses, and from 
speeches of the German Emperor. 

_ The Queen’s speech of January 30th, 1900, contained 
references to limited liability companies, lunacy, work- 
ing-class dwellings, railway servants’ accidents, but no 
indication of commercial policy. The King’s speech:of 
February 14th, 1901, contained references to increase of 
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the efficiency of military forces, changes in the Court of 
Final Appeal, education, voluntary sale of land to Irish 
tenants, factory and workshops, lunatics, public health, 
prevention of drunkenness, literary copyright, but no 
reference whatever to commerce. We may search the 
speeches of most of our statesmen in vain for evidence 
that the subject of commerce is absorbing or even 
interesting to them, that it deserves study on their part, 
or that the nation is entitled in this respect to light and 
leading from its Government; and it is not unnatural to 
draw the conclusion that the fact i is due to the conspicu- 
ous absence of business men, with one notable exception, 
both from the present Cabinet and its predecessors. 

. Let us compare with these symptoms of neglect a 
typical passage from President McKinley’s first message 
to Congress, dated December 5th, 1899. 


‘The value of an American merchant marine to the exten- 
sion of our commercial trade and the strengthening of our 
power upon the sea invites the immediate action of the 
Congress. Our national development will be one-sided and 
unsatisfactory so long as the remarkable growth of our inland 
industries remains unaccompanied by progress on the seas. 
There is no lack of constitutional authority for legislation 
which shall give to the country maritime strength commen- 
surate with its industrial achievements and with its rank 
among the nations of the earth,’ 


Again, President Roosevelt, in’ his first message to 
Congress (December 3rd, 1901), spoke as follows: 


- ‘There should be created a Cabinet officer, to be known as 
Secretary of Commerce and Industries. It should be his 
province to deal with commerce in its broadest sense, in- 
cluding, among many other things, whatever concerns labour, 
and all matters affecting the great business corporations and 
our merchant marine. The course proposed is one phase of 
what should be a comprehensive and far-reaching scheme of 
constructive statesmanship for the broadening of our markets, 
securing our business interests on a safe basis, and making firm 
our new position in the international industrial world,’ 


It will be news, we imagine, to many of our readers, 
that the President's speech to Congress forms a pamphlet 
of some fifty pages, full of closely reasoned statesman- 
ship, and contains not only a remarkable summary of the 
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nation’s history for the past year, but an equally remark- 
able declaration of policy, of enterprise, and even of 
enthusiasm for years to come. 

Nor does a less serious and practical conception of his 
duty, in a commercial direction, animate the utterances of 
the German Emperor. At Cuxhaven, on June 8th, 1901, 
he said: 


‘We have fought for our place in the sun and have won it. 
It will be my business to see that we retain this place in the 
sun, so that the rays of that sun may exert a fructifying 
influence upon our foreign trade and traffic, and upon our 
industry and agriculture at home.’ 


At the opening of the Dortmund and Ems Canal on 
August 11th, 1899, the Emperor pointed out that the con- 
struction of large waterways was absolutely necessary, 
and would be a blessing both to industry and agriculture. 


‘The growing needs of the country’ (he continued) ‘demand 
more extended and easier modes of communication. The 
might of a strong Empire, under one will, should be exercised 
for this great work.’ 


We do not for a moment suggest that the initiative 
belongs to the sovereign in this country, but it does 
appear to us to be the function of his responsible 
ministers, by a more pronounced recognition of com- 
mercial interests, to place the commercial and industrial 
development of the Empire among their foremost aims. 
Whether a royal or imperial incentive or initiative may 
or may not possess a value, it is not necessary to discuss; 
but at all events, in the eyes of the most progressive and 
remarkable of European sovereigns, it certainly does so. 
The weighty utterances of the German Emperor, such as 
those quoted above, are not only studied by his people 
but by the world at large. He is at the present moment 
busily cultivating sentimental, but possibly not impolitic, 
relations with the American people. The interest he 
takes in marine affairs, and his admiration for men 
eminent in trade and shipping, were strikingly shown by 
the message he sent to the late Mr Ismay on his death- 
bed ; and he has recently bestowed distinguished honours 
upon an eminent representative of German shipping 
interests, terming him a far-seeing and indefatigable 
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pioneer of German trade—facts worth noting if merely 
as evidence of the sympathies of a sagacious ruler. 

It is also clear that the German interests which have 
attached themselves to the Shipping Combination have 
done so under conditions more favourable, from a national 
point of view, than those under which British shipping 
has passed under American control. The German subsidy 
regulations forbid the transfer of shipping to foreign 
ownership, and require the crews to be German, except in 
cases where physical conditions necessitate the employ- 
ment of Asiatics; and, while the arrangements with the 
Germans admit no change of the flag, and are practically 
what are termed Freight Conferences—of course much 
more complicated and far-reaching than others of the 
kind—the arrangement with the English companies 
represents, in the case of the Leyland Company, control, 
and of the other companies virtually sale outright, with 
nothing to hinder the substitution, should Congress pass 
the requisite Bill, of the American flag for the British. 
The wages question will affect the decision of this latter 
point, seeing that German wages are thirty per cent. 
lower than English, and English wages thirty per cent. 
lower than American; thus the purchasing influences 
may defer taking a course which would compel the em- 
ployment of none but American seamen. The Germans, 
in short, have merely entered into an alliance, with a 
certain restriction of their operations in the American 
interest ; and Herr Ballin, the able representative of the 
Hamburg-American Company, informed his shareholders 
that the understanding with the German Government 
had been useful in protecting the German companies from 
the dangers of Americanisation—surely a weighty argu- 
ment in favour of a clearer comprehension of commer- 
tial interests on the part of our Government. 

Again, the Secretary-General of the French Trans- 
atlantic Line recently stated that his company could not 
join the Trust without the consent of the French Govern- 
ment. Such a step, he remarked, would be fatal from an 
economic point of view, besides constituting a real danger 
from the military stand-point. In the event of war, 
Vessels belonging to the American Trust, flying the 
American flag, would be employed by the United States 
a cruisers, auxiliary transports, and scouts. The Secre- 
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tary-General concluded by asking, ‘What European nation 
would be able to hold such a fleet in check?’ 

‘The course which our Government have taken in 
existing circumstances has been to re-appoint a Select 
Committee for the consideration of Foreign Shipping 
Subsidies. It is inevitable that the conclusions of that 
Committee will have little more than a historical value, 
It is difficult to see how any state remedy can be devised 
to secure this country against the loss of British tonnage, 
unless it be to relieve the British ship-owner, sorely 

pressed by competition and by the advantages, bestowed 
upon his competitors by foreign governments, from every 
needless burden which handicaps him in his struggle to 
retain British trade. It is not our intention to suggest 
conditions under which relief might be reasonably claimed; 
but the views of British ship-owners have been ably and 
temperately expressed by Mr E. A. Beazley, chairman 
of the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association, a body 
whose members own or control one fifth of the steam- 
tonnage sailing under the British flag ; and such views as 
these it is neither wise nor safe for the Government to 
disregard. Mr Beazley says: 

*If such power as is represented by our mercantile 
marine is not to pass away, and that at no distant date, the 
country must understand what is happening and act without 
delay, for the business is pressing. If it is not prepared, like 
every other country, to pay directly for the benefit of main- 
taining an efficient mercantile marine, it must sweep away the 
mass of useless and harassing regulations that have been 
allowed to collect round our shipping trade during the last 
fifty years. It must enforce only such regulations as are 
essential to maintain the safety of life and property at sea, 
and it must insist upon these being complied with by every 
ship, British and foreign, that trades in and out of the ports 
of the Empire. It must cease to make the ship-owners pay for 
the lighting of the coasts. I do not think that we make too 
great a demand upon our country.’ 


Mr Gerald Balfour at Liverpool, on the 14th December 
1901, made the striking declaration that, more than any 
other industry, the mercantile marine was essential to, 
and intimately connected with, the life of the nation 
Other industries might decay and perish; it was otherwise 
with the shipping industry. The loss of the penny 
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tharine would mean nothing less than the destruction of 
the British Empire itself. That Empire was essentially the 
Empire of/ thé: seas; it rested’ upon two great: supports, 
the navy in the first mamemenane and: the mercantile marine 
inthe second. 

. Itis' too little realised that- we are an island Power, 
the most widely-scattered Empire known ‘to history. 
Ocean transport to, and from our coasts is what the 
circulation of the blood is to the head; and the transfer of 
sich trades and fleets as those of the Leyland, the Domin- 
ion, and the White Star lines, means nothing ‘more nor 
less than the severance of arteries ‘of commerce, with 
results impossible to foretell. | It has been estimated that 
the shipping lines transferred to American ¢ontrol repre- 
sent perhaps two thirds of the entire: Atlantic trade, and 
considerably more than two thirds of the trade between 
the United States and the port of London. The influences 
which the combination may exercise on the domestic 
trade of this country cannot but be great, as it will, by 
its defensive and offensive alliances and its enormous 
command of resources in tonnage, be enabled to compete 
with and kill any threatened opposition to its services. 
following are the of transferred : 


American » 180,305 ,, 
Atlantic ‘Transport pet Set 814,701 
1,079,034 ” 


- So far as the action of the White Star shareholders, 
who have been bitterly criticised, is concerned, it appears 
to usa monstrous assertion that a British ship-owner is 
not entitled to'the freest disposal of his property. There 
was no compulsion, nor could there be any, upon the 
White Star Company to forgo an offer beyond the dreams 
of avarice for the sake of patriotic sentiment, or for the 
sake of the British nation: The nation is wealthy enough, 
if properly guided, to dispense with aaicrstt on ‘the part 
of private individuals. » 

» Now it is not a difficult task.to arouse active ‘iitetdat 
in matters concerning the Royal Navy, which enlists the 
tational pride and might safely claim any sacrifice on 
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the part of the nation; but to create any interest at all 
in our merchant navy has hitherto proved impossible. 
It is not too much to say that the loss of the White Star 
and other fleets will prove a blessing in disguise if it 
convinces the people of this country, in the first place, 
that our merchant navy is of as primary and vital conse- 
quence to the Empire as is the Royal Navy itself ; and, in 
the second place, that the Royal Navy is as much depen- 
dent upon the merchant navy as the protection of our 
merchant ships is the foremost and most responsible 
duty of our ships of war. 

It is not necessary, for the purpose of our contention, 
to assume that the whole or the principal portion of our 
steam-ship lines may be expected to pass out of British 
hands; but it is manifest that a considerable portion of 
the very cream of our shipping—whether from causes 
over which we have no control, or from causes which, 
unfortunately, we never attempted to foresee or to pro- 
vide against—has passed with its trade away from this 
eountry for ever. Lamentable as the fact may be, we 
shall welcome it if only it opens wide the eyes of our 
Government, and if it determines them to bring the state 
machinery up to date, and to adopt the most practical 
and efficient methods of studying the various possibilities 
which may affect the future of commerce, It is only 
too obvious that, with a diminishing mercantile marine, 
our trade must dwindle. Not only would it be impossible to 
maintain on a satisfactory footing trades dependent upon 
foreign shipping, but the actual transfer of shipping- 
tonnage and of trading-power to a rival nation brings 
the additional danger, already pointed out, of an ever- 
encroaching competition. 

An exaggerated importance may have been attached to 
the possibility of recently transferred shipping being used 
in competition with this country in existing British trades, 
other than the Atlantic—for example, from the United 
Kingdom to Australia; and it may be pointed out that 
where American influences do not control the freight, 
the danger need not be too seriously regarded. The 
greatest danger would, so far as we can form an opinion, 
appear to lie in the fact, not that such fine fleets have 
passed from our control, but that they have passed under 
influences independent of profit-making, influences which 
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could even sustain an habitual loss in order to achieve © 
the larger considerations which may prove to have 
inspired the purchase. It must not be forgotten that 
the predominance of American exports, controlling the 
eastward freight upon the Atlantic, has for some time 
ensured to the States a considerable voice in the fortuncs 
and interests of the respective steamship lines; and this 
fact makes it all the more difficult to realise the motives 
which prompted the payment of excessive prices for 
British merchant fleets, unless the ultimate intention 
should be to carry American products to European and 
other shores, regardless of profit or loss upon the trans- 
port. Should this prove to be the policy foreshadowed, 
America would come forthwith upon our frontiers, and a 
destructive competition on the part of American manu- 
facturers might result. In that event the prospect for 
our industries would become more serious than hitherto, 
emanating, as the competition would, from a race which 
has thoroughly equipped itself for the conditions of 
modern competitive trading. 

American competition is the most formidable to which 
we can expect to be exposed. To begin with, the chief of 
the State (at all events in recent instances) has been a 
statesman of business grasp; his Cabinet is composed 
mainly of business men; and their policy is based upon 
business principles. In fact, it may be said that the 
American people at large are strongly imbued with the 
principle of carrying on the national affairs upon business 
lines. Further, if the Americans, as a race, are indebted 
to their British forefathers for their spirit of inventiveness 
and their mechanical genius, it must be admitted that their 
own natural acuteness, stimulated by labour problems 
and assisted by sympathetic legislation, has enormously 
developed that hereditary characteristic. In England the 
manufacturer clings to his own system and method, to 
his old buildings, and to the spot where his father has 
manufactured before him; while great combinations of 
industrial concerns acquire old works, retain working 
staffs, and continue working expenses with a multiplica- 
tion of inconveniences and sacrifices. The American, on 
the contrary, looks for the site most appropriate for his 
work, a site where he finds his minerals, raw materials, 
fuel, water-power, labour, railway facilities, all within 
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compass for production and distribution at a minimum 
of cost; and he will break up old machinery, or even im- 
proved machinery, no matter how costly or how new, if 
it fail to seeure him the best results. It is this radical 
spirit, this indomitable determination to improve the type, 
that marks the painful contrast in our days between the 
English manufacturer and the American. 

President McKinley said in his second message ni 


Congress : 


‘In this age of keen rivalry among nations for the mnshean 
in commerce, the doctrine of evolution and the survival of the 
fittest must be as inexorable in their operation as they are 
positive in the results they bring about. The place won in 
the struggle by an industrial people can only be held by an 
unrelaxed endeavour and constant advance in achievement.’ ’ 


It is said that of ten American inventions nine are 
labour-saving appliances ; and when we bear in mind the 
attitude of our Government, as shown by its Patent-laws, 
on the one hand, and of the labour organisations on the 
other hand, the advantage promises to lie very materially 
and, from our point of view, very seriously with, the 
American. The attitude of the English trade-unions 
towards mechanical improvements and appliances has 
been a matter of common knowledge, while that of the 
Patent Office can only be described as repressive. Where, 
for instance, the cost to an American patentee of seven- 
teen years’ protection is from 18/. to 201., the British 
inventor, in order to secure his patent for nineteen years, 
will pay not less than 120/., of which 99/. represent the 
Government fees alone, exclusive of the cost of a pre 
liminary official search. Therefore not only is a greater 
discrimination, and therefore a greater protection, afforded 
by the American Patent-system, but the American Govern- 
ment are content to tax the pockets of their citizens, and 
not that priceless commodity inventive genius. 

Not only has the British manufacturer to face the 
effects of such conditions as these, but he has to meet 
the competition of the plodding and/admirably persistent 
trader who works under the protection and encourage 
ment of the German Government, The German tempera- 
ment is not only as commercial as our own, but is also 
marked by the invaluable characteristics of a tendency 
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to thrift, and a determination to be thoroughly equipped 
for the business in hand. Thus the German is distinguished 
by the zeal with which he acquires foreign languages for 
the purposes of foreign trade, and perhaps in this respect 
may even be held to surpass the American commercial 
traveller. 

While British Governments, to take another illustra- 
tion, have been content to assert our sovereignty over the 
seas, of which they have prepared admirable charts, the 
Germans have pursued a profound geographical study of 
the countries of the world, their productions and their 
trading possibilities. It is difficult to compare with satis- 
faction any of our geographical publications with the 
admirable series published under German authority, geo- 
graphy being a highly developed science in that country ; 
and the German commercial traveller may carry in his 
pocket an unrivalled and comprehensive system of maps 
for his instruction. The Germans had, prior to the war. 
of 1870, made themselves intimately acquainted with the 
language, topography, and resources of France ; and if the 
German trader is to defeat the Englishman in the markets 
of the world, it will be through his infinite capacity for 
taking pains. A nation which spends 25,000,000/. annually 
upon education, largely of a practical nature, is a most 
serious competitor. 

Generally speaking it may be asserted that the British 
system of trading is defective in organisation. It stands 
in need of thorough equipment, both educational and 
practical, and is wanting in the means of intelligent 
combination. The trading community does not benefit 
fully enough and promptly enough by the information 
despatched to this country by our consuls, and dissemi- 
nated by the Board of Trade. We are not merely stating 
our own apprehension of dangers to come. Mr Chamber- 
lain, on May 16th, 1902, spoke as follows :— 


‘The position of this country is not one without anxiety to 
statesmen and careful observers,'‘in view of the jealousy of 
which I have spoken, coupled with commercial rivalry more 
serious than anything we have yet undergone. It seems to 
me that every day the pressure of hostile tariffs, the pressure 
of bounties, the pressure of subsidies, is becoming more weighty 
and more apparent. ... Itis admitted—there is no secret about 
it—the intention is to shut out this country, as far as possible, 
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from all profitable trade with those foreign states, and at the 
same time to enable those foreign states to undersell us in the 
British markets. Thatis the policy; and we see it is assuming 
great developments. The old ideas of trade,.of free competi- 
tion, have changed. We are face to face with great combina- 
tions, enormous Trusts, having behind them gigantic wealth, 
Even the industries and the commerce which we thought 
peculiarly our own, even these are in danger. At the present 
moment the Empire is being attacked on all sides; and in our 
isolation we must look to ourselves.’ (‘ Times,’ May 17, 1902.) 


This declaration of urgency by the business master- 
mind of the Cabinet is one which should sink deeply into 
the mind of the nation. 

Again, Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield, on Decem- 
ber 16th, 1901, said: 


‘There is another branch of national efficiency in which I 
think an energetic Government might take a great part, in 
the way of stimulation and enquiry, I mean our commerce and 
our industry. I am one of those who are alarmed at our 
future.’ (‘ Times,’ Dec. 17, 1901.) 


These declarations emphasise our appeal for a searching 
and efficient enquiry into the general position of British 
commerce ; and the demand that we are making upon the 
Government is not unduly pressing. Colonial ministers 
are alive to the situation. The Canadian Minister of 
Public Works, in language as vigorous as Mr Chamber- 
lain’s, calls the Morgan syndicate a national danger, and 
demands the control of Canadian Transcontinental rail- 
ways and the institution of subsidised Atlantic steamship 
lines. 
If we have succeeded in showing that a condition o 
affairs has arisen in relation to our industries, our com- 
merce, and our shipping, which, to say the least, is serious, 
if not critical, then it need hardly be said that, as a prac- 
tical people, we have to consider what must be done. It 
is equally vital to consider what must not be done. Hasty 
legislation may work serious evil for the Empire. It is 
the whole question, that is to say the national policy in 
relation to commerce, that requires early and profound 
study ; and the question at once arises, Have we a states- 
man in office with sufficient leisure to absorb himself in 
that study, or a department qualified, not only to study 
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the ever-changing conditions of trade, but to advocate a 
national policy in relation to them? The answer must 
be in the negative. 

We have our Board of Trade, which, to our discredit it 


must be said, is one of the least-encouraged departments 


of state. Its President is not always a member of the 
Cabinet. He is only occasionally a man of business. It 
is true that the Board of Trade employs a staff of able 
permanent officials, but they are not qualified by practical 
commercial experience to realise, as commercial men alone 
can realise, all the intricate conditions of business. It is, 
moreover, not too much to say that the political standing 
of the Board of Trade is in grotesque disproportion to its 
national importance. There is, for example, no compari- 
son between the recognised position of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, or of the Secretary for War, or of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that of the President 
of the Board of Trade. Is it too-much to insist that a 
minister of the front rank should invariably represent 
the trade interests of Great Britain, and study them in 
due perspective and in relation to those of her Colonies 
and of the rest of the world ? 
That the task is beyond the powers of any single man 
is only too apparent; and if there be a member of the 
Government who is entitled to all the practical assistance 
the nation can give him in an emergency such as the 
present, unparalleled in its seriousness, it is the President 
of the Board of Trade. It is not reasonable to claim from 
him sole responsibility for the solution of problems and 
the enunciation of policy which may affect the destinies 
of the entire people; nor is it fair or possible to require 
the Board of Trade officials, whose duties are already 
sufficient for them, to bear such added and special re- 
sponsibility as the examination of this crisis involves. 
The Secretary of State for India, whose responsibilities, 
vast though they be, do not exceed those of an ideal 
Minister of Trade, is assisted by a permanent council of 
men who have made themselves eminent.in their re- 
spective careers. The great importance of the India 
Council, says Sir Courtenay Ibert in ‘The Government 
of India,’ is that it supplies the Secretary of State for 
India with a Board, always sitting, of expert advisers, all 
of them men who have risen to distinction either in the 
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Indian service or in professional life. The Council is sub- 
divided into committees which deal respectively with 
financial, political, and military affairs, public works, 
revenue, judicial and other matters. 

An article has already appeared in a Liverpool shipping 
paper, the ‘ Journal of Commerce,’ which was the outcome 
of a suggestion, made publicly to the Earl of Rosebery 
during his recent visit to Liverpool, of an advisory 
council, representative of the principal commercial and 
industrial interests, or groups of interests, of the United 
Kingdom, with the view of fortifying or supplementing 
the Board of Trade. We propose to consider how far 
such a Council would be desirable or likely to be efficient, 
and will endeavour to treat the subject from a practical 
point of view, and in a form in which it appears to us to 
present the fewest difficulties. 

We will assume the institution by the Government of 
a consultative body representative of commerce and 
industry, of which the Government, of course, would deter- 
mine the composition; and our preference would be, if 
we might venture to make the suggestion, for a body 
more numerous than the India Council, and less so than 
the London County Council. The infinity of detail 
devolving on the latter corporation demands a large 
representation, while the suggested council would pre- 
sumably restrict its studies to broader considerations and 
questions of principle, with their applicability to a general 
policy. The chairman of this board of experts might be 
more conveniently chosen by the board itself; and the 
President of the Board of Trade, by becoming Minister of 
Trade, could represent and express, when acceptable to 
him, its conclusions in Parliament. Members of Parlia- 
ment might be eligible representatives of commercial 
interests, but the body should be non-political and un- 
affected by change of government. ; 

It will be impossible, within the limits of this article, to 
do more than sketch the possible composition of such 4 
council. But it should not be difficult so to class the 
principal, the secondary, and the minor interests of com- 
merce and industry as to provide a just and proportionate 
representation for each. In the front rank would natur- 
ally appear such interests as those of the railways, 
agriculture, shipping, coal, cotton, corn, iron and steel, 
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woollens, and timber; in the second rank possibly chemicals, 
silk, leather, linen, jute, tobacco, shipbuilding, insurance ; 
and in the third rank interests such as might be entitled to 
have representation by groups, including the special inter- 
ests of labour. In the initiatory stages, the Chambers 
of Commerce, of shipping, etc., could afford invaluable 
help; and, once constituted, the council might serve the 
Minister of Trade as a court of reference in matters of 
trade-policy and of trade-principles. The collective ex- 
perience of the members would give weight to its recom- 
mendations upon executive as well as legislative measures. 
Contemplated commercial legislation ‘might be weighed ; 
private Bills might be submitted for criticism, and, where 
receiving the stamp of the council’s approval, might fairly 
receive the support of the Minister of Trade. Sub-com- 
mittees could be instituted for special subjects. 

The close association upon committees and sub-com- 
mittees of the delegates of great public interests, at present 
without any common understanding or mutual apprecia- 
tion, would lead to an increase of public spirit and 
disinterestedness greatly to the public welfare. The 
association between representatives of labour and capital 
might be expected to give the council many of the 
characteristics of a standing board of conciliation; and 
misconceptions between great trade interests, together 
with the need for royal commissions, parliamentary and 
departmental committees, or defence committees, such as 
the powerful body recently instituted for the protection 
of shipping interests, might to some extent be expected 

to disappear. The relations of the council with the Cham- 
bers of Commerce would be of an intimate and important 
character. Requisitions from the latter bodies would 
receive the ready appreciation furnished by practical 
experience. A council composed of men engaged in busi- 
ness could readily enter into, appreciate, and encourage 
practical suggestions brought forward by disinterested 
bodies such as the Uhunibers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. 

The principle of an advisory council to the Board of 
Trade has been adopted by the Government, and has 
taken a practical form in the institution, in the early part 
of 1900, of the Commercial Intelligence branch of the 
Board of Trade. This is entrusted to a committee com- 
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posed of one representative of each of the following 
Government departments, viz., the Board of Trade, the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the India Offico, 
with the addition of six representatives of commerce, 
such commercial members being nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade for a definite period of office. 
This institution, valuable as it is, does not secure tho 
general representation, and thereby the general responsi- 
bility, of the great commercial interests; but its services 
form a part of the wider task which would fall to a 
representative council. 

One well-known and old-standing corporation may be 
cited as a valuable instance of a public body represen- 
tative of varied commercial interests, viz., the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, composed of twenty-seven 
members. Here the views of each interested party are 
tempered by those of the others; their task is to study 
the interests of all and singular, in sympathy with those 
of the trade of the port of Liverpool. The result is that 
the utmost efficiency in handling the various trades, and 
every reasonable development for accommodating those 
trades are secured.* 

It may be taken for granted that the recommenda- 
tions of an advisory council, as indicated above, would 
strengthen the hands of a responsible minister ; and as it 
is to be expected that competent men would be found to 
welcome a position not only highly honourable in itself 
but free from specific restraints put upon members of the 
House of Commons, the council might do work which 
Parliament, with all its party fetters, could not success- 
fully undertake. We feel that in such a way the nation 
might take upon itself the responsibility, too great for 
a minister, of suggesting its own commercial policy; 
and the statesman who could with such help draw the 
truest inspirations and guide our commercial destinies 
for time to come would render a service to his country 
comparable with the cementing together of the Colonies 
or the saving of South Africa. An appeal to the electorate 


* The recently issued report of the Royal Commission on the Port of 
London recommends the creation of a single dock authority for London. 
This would embody, so far as can be gathered, the features and advantages 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and it is proposed that forty 
nominated and elected members should constitute the new authority, 
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for chtouragement and support in such a direction would 
not be made in vain. 

It is our conviction that had trade problems been 
studied, trade and industrial possibilities foreseen, and 
the results communicated to the nation, the great trade- 
unions of the country would have been organised on a 
different basis, and relations between employer and 
employed of a more logical and a more considerate 
character would have grown up. Governments past and 
present have been seriously remiss in neglecting to in- 
struct and to warn the industrial masses of the country. 

A healthy symptom of awakening intelligence on the 
part of trade-unions has been the recent despatch of 
parties of observation to the United States and elsewhere; 
a notable instance, among others, being that which 
resulted in the conclusions arrived at by Mr Abraham, 
member for the Rhondda division of Glamorganshire. 
Mr Abraham, on his return, stated that at one time he 
thought that working with machinery would not be to 
the advantage of the working-man, but that his recent 
experience had thoroughly cured him of that prejudice, 
and that he would in future advocate the use of machinery 
wherever possible. If England were to cope with other 
countries she must adopt the American plan; and, if 
capitalists would lay down the machinery, he would do 
all he could to dispel the prejudice against it in the 
minds of the workers. ‘ 

Mr Higson, chairman of the North and South-East 
Lancashire Manufacturers’ Association, the head of a 
similar deputation, stated on his return that, in labour- 
saving machines, America is in advance of this country, 
that Lancashire will have to learn this, and that she must 
adopt similar methods to keep abreast of the movement. 

Sir Christopher Furness, speaking about his recent 
visit to America, said that the natural advantages of 
that country, combined with the energy and intellectual 
acumen of its people, pointed to devolpments in the 
future with which England could hardly hope to com- 
pete. He felt that the duty of Englishmen was to 
be more alert and active, and to seize every opportunity 
of perfecting their methods so as to carry war into the 
enemy's camp. 

It is not our purpose, as will be apparent from the 
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foregoing remarks, to attempt to define national policy; 
our aim is to insist that the mind of the nation 
requires enlightening and quickening; and we. think it 
reasonable to suppose that this would best be accom- 
plished by the sustained, study and investigations of 
representative and practical men, familiar with. the 
interests and profits and,risks of business—an experience 
which eannot by any stretch of imagination be obtained 
by. permanent officials, immersed in the 
a.government office. 

In conclusion, it appears to us that, the 
would do well to suspend emergency legislation until after 
the establishment of a; thoroughly efficient system. of in- 
vestigation ; and such an institution as that outlined above 
might prove of more lasting value to the country, and in 
the long run more likely to be appreciated. by the \diverse 
commercial interests, than any imperfectly considered 
legislation involving the introduction of new principles 
or. the departure from old. It is easy to find fault. with 
existing conditions; but we may, safely assert, that, the 
more the commercial position of. these islands is studied, 
the more the need for consideration, becomes apparent; 
and the more practical the means of such study, the more 
valuable. the results will be. We are not driven to take 
peremiatic views by a passing wave of depression, or 

wing conclusions from fortuitous conditions affecting 
our trade. The perils which we foresee are too likely to 
be of a permanent character. They are not indications of 
ebb and flow, but of what may prove to be, if unheeded 
and unstudied, a continuous ebb in England's fortunes. , 
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Art. XIL—ITALIAN POETS OF TO-DAY. 


1, Poesie. By Giosué Carducci (complete poetical works 
in one volume). Bologna: Zanichelli, 1900. 

2. Poesie Scelte; Valsolda; etc. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
Milan: Fratelli Treves, 1900. 

3, Dopo il Tramonto; Li Danaidi; Morgana; ete. By 
Arturo Graf. Milan: Fratelli Treves, 1890-1901. Medusa. 
By the same. (New edition.) Turin: Loescher, 1890, 

4, Fatalita ; Tempeste ; ete. By Ada Negri. Milan : Fratelli 
Treves, 1895; 1896. 

5. Myricae. By Giovanni Pascoli. Livorno: Giusti, 1890. 
Poemetti. By the same. Milan: Sandron, 1900. 

6. Poesie (Edizione Definitiva): La Gioconda: Francesca 
da Rimini; ete. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. Milan: 
Fratelli Treves, 1896-1901. La Canzone di Garibaldi. 
By the same. Florence: Barbiera, 1897. 

1. Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi. An Anthology. Edited by 
Signora Eugenia Levi. Florence: Barbiera, 1891. 

8. Le Tendenze Presenti della Letteratura Italiana. By 
Fausto Squillace. Turin: Roux, 1899. ' 


Ir has been the vogue for a considerable time to speak 
of contemporary Italian literature as a negligible quantity; 
asat best a beautiful garden, now untended and unkempt, 
where the few flowers are all but undiscoverable among 
the wilderness of weedy: growths—a .garden illumined, it 
may be, by the sunset radiance of Carducci, or by the 
summer-lightning of Gabriele D’Annunzio. Generalisa- 
tions of the kind are notoriously misleading. Guy de 
Maupassant trenchantly alluded to them as the boome- 
rangs of the would-be clever, that on occasion might ‘hit 
their object, but were more likely to return upon the 
thrower. The other day we read in a foreign summary 
that, since Walter Scott, no novelists of note had appeared 
in our country, and that since Byron the British muse had 
been silent. This statement is not further from the mark 
than that alluded to as common among us, nor than the 
rash assertion made a short time ago by one. who ought 
to have known better, that there was not a latter-day 
poet, painter, or musician in Italy who stood above 
this in the Italy of Carducci, of 
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A juster note was struck a few years ago by one of 
the foremost French critics, the Vicomte Melchior de 
Vogiié, in whose now famous essay on the Latin Renais- 
sance occur these significant words :— 


‘ L’Italie est & cette heure le foyer d’une véritable renaissance 
de la poésie et du roman. L/esprit, qui souffle ot il veut, 
rallume la des clartés évanouies sous d’autres cieux.’ 


In the same year an Italian critic of repute, Alberto 


Manzi, thus hopefully concludes ‘a summary and out- 
look’ :— 


‘Young, strong, feverishly studious and laborious, Italy is 
passing through a fertile period of preparation which will 
before long lead to a great and splendid display of her artistic, 
literary, and scientific vitality.’ 


The truth must be sought somewhere between these 
optimistic declarations and the deep despondency of the 
late Ruggero Bonghi, who (writing, it must be remem- 
bered, some five or six years earlier, and at a time of 
exceptional national depression) expressed himself thus :— 


‘In the literary life of the nation there are signs of the 
same languor that paralyses its economical life. I see no sign 
of improvement. I should be very glad if there were a way 
out of so great a lethargy ; but I do not find it. I think that 
the chief cause is the lack of any strong moral movement; 
there is nothing that agitates the public mind,’ 


The gracious phrase of Monsieur de Vogiié not only 
aroused European attention, but was welcomed in Italy, 
and sank deep into the finer national consciousness. The 
distinguished French critic was accepted as a prophet. 
For Italy he foresees a worthy destiny. It is not, perhaps, 
the destiny dreamed of by those who carved the inchoate 
‘geographical expression’ into the solidarity of a united 
realm; or of those who to-day would strain the national 
resources for the fata morgana of a militant world-power ; 
but it is a destiny at once high and possible. It is not, 
says M. de Vogiié truly, to be achieved by war, or with 
great ships. It is not a destiny to be won by the sword, 
but by the pen (‘avec quelques condottieri de la plume’). 

But what is of more immediate concern is that the 
Vicomte de Vogiié discerns clearly what the student of 
contemporary Italian literature must realise if -he is to 
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form a just estimate, that there is in the Italian genius 
a conflict of two opposing influences, the one mystical, 
idealistic, austere, at times ascetic, the other sensual and 
pagan. Into this conflict of ‘les deux génies opposés, qui 
se disputérent de tout temps l’Ame italienne,’ has entered 
another element, the brooding spirit of the North. To 
the sadness and pessimism inherent in the Latin nature, 
along with the more obvious pagan delight in and 
absorbing preoccupation with life for life’s sake, have 
come another sadness and another preoccupation. The 
‘Melancolia’ that Diirer limned in symbol, and De 
Quincey adumbrated in words, and the musicians of the 
North breathed in strange airs and harmonies; that 
Schopenhauer has disclosed, and Ibsen served, and Niet- 
sche interpreted; that has inspired the Slavonic mind 
from Tolstoi and Turgéniev to Dostoievski and Maxim 
Gorki—this new melancholy (coming to Italy ever with a 
Teutonic aspect and accent) has taken its place in the 
Italian soul, to work for good or evil. We hear much of 
the pagan tendency of the Latin genius; to-day the 
thought of Italy is more coloured with longing and 
bewilderment than with that hedonistic vision of life 
which is supposed to be the peculiar attribute of the 
peoples of the South. It is not D’Annunzio (as is so com- 
monly assumed abroad) who is the true representative of 
the Italian mind, not even Carducci, the greatest of 
Italian poets since Leopardi; the trué representatives are 
writers such as the northerners Antonio Fogazzaro, 
Arturo Graf, Ada Negri; as the southerners Mario 
Rapisardi, Giovanni Verga, Matilde Serao. In these the 
cry of revolt is against the conditions of life as produced 
by human wrong and folly. In Carducci it is a vain ery 
of revolt against the inevitable change of ideals and 
circumstances, a cry of longing for the life that was, the 


beauty that has decayed; the cry that finds utterance 
in verses like these— 


‘L’ora presente é in vano, non fa che percuotere e fugge: 
_ Sol nel passato é il bello, sol ne la morte é il vero’ ;* 


the cry that in his militant prose echoes in phrases such 
as this : ‘ Poetry to-day is useless from not having learned 


* ‘The present hour is as naught ; it is gone even as it sounds 
In the past alone is Beauty : only in death is the True,’ 
Vol. 196.—No, 391, R 
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that it has no concern with the exigencies of the moment,’ 
When, however, we speak of a vain cry we mean only that 
echo of those poets who lament, not for what is gone and 
might yet be restored, but for what is irrecoverable; the 
echo, for example, of Leopardi, who wasted his powerful 
genius in a continuous lyrical lamentation. Carducei’s 
strength stands revealed in degree as his inspiration and 
outlook transcend individual regret ; his weakness. stands 
as clearly revealed in that section of his poetical work 
wherein he cries insistently for the moon. _ 

In D’Annunzio we hear another cry—the cry of revolt 
again, but of revolt against spiritual and intellectual 
ennui, of revolt against the wise tyranny of the actual, 
of revolt against that straight road of the commonweal, 
the via media which the wisdom of the ancients has 
projected far beyond us into the ages to follow; the cry 
of temperament, the cry of exacerbated nerves, the cry of 
the singer who thinks of the whole world as an air to 
be played delicately upon his flute, the cry of art with- 
drawn from the heart into the mind, the cry of egoism, 
of the supreme egotist. 

It is because of this triple element in contempor- 
ary Italian literature—this mystical, idealistic, austere 
element, this sensual and pagan element, and this element 
of intellectual melancholy—‘ cette vraie maladie septen- 
trionale,’ as M. Bourget calls it—that we shall do better 
to seek its reflection in the writings of a few typical 
minds rather than in the ‘immagine fluente’ presented 
by the ampler but confused mirror of the literature of 
the day and hour—a mirror in which we may discover 
tendencies and tide-reach and ebb-fall, but too vast and 
complex for any but the broadest synthesis of what it 
reveals. And as this article is to deal with the out- 
standing features of recent Italian poetry, and not with 
the complex physiognomy of fiction, the selection should 
comprise only the most significant figures—Carducci and 
Arturo Graf and D’Annunzio, Antonio Fogazzaro and 
Ada Negri and Giovanni Pascoli. Among the rest are 
many poets of fine achievement, one or two of rare ex: 
eellence, whom to pass by here is not to ignore. | 


There has been a singular undulatory movement in 
Italian literature during the last quarter ofa century. 4 
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wave of talent gathers from the still lagoons, but is 
barely discerned, at most has moved only a short way, 
before it lapses; then again the listless waste; then 
again a wave ; and so the melancholy rhythm alternates. 
But in each successive period the wave is wider, perhaps 
also deeper. If, in the intervals, the sad prophets have 
been wont to lament with Bonghi, the more hopeful have 
been too apt to hail the wave whén it comes as no less 
than an upheaval of the Risorgimento. Both in some 
degree mislead ; but it is wiser to go a little astray with 
the eager than to stumble in the slough of despond. 
To-day three main factors act as deterrents on Italian 
literature: the absence of a united national ideal; the 
continually more conspicuous recession of religious faith’ 
in the direction of a callous formalism; and the pro- 
found discontent with existing conditions, political, social, 
economic, which finds vent in the steady growth of a 
erude socialism, and, concurrently, in a gathering dis- 
belief in the stability of the monarchical ‘rock against the 

Under ‘these depressing influences, it‘is to ‘ Young 
Italy’ that the nation looks above all for salutary inspira- 
tion. The high hopes, the passionate Risorgimento of the 
days of the Austrian struggle, of the Garibaldian libera- 
tion, of the Mazzinian gospel of emancipation, of the 
triumph of Rome, of ‘the Unification, seem to have 
lapsed. Heavy taxation, the strain of supporting a great 
army and a powerful navy, the disastrous enterprise in 
Abyssinia, the futile dreams of colonial empire, the slow 
disintegration of monarchical influence, the growth of a 
hostile socialism, the apparition of the anarchist, the bitter 
trade-rivalry with France, the tragic assassination of the 
devoted head of the state, son of the Liberator-King, the 
financial scandals in‘Romé, the labour-risings from Milan 
to Palermo, the recurrént’ ferment in Sicily, the misery 
of ‘Apulia, the gradual depopulation of Calabria—all 
this, ‘and more, has moved ‘immortal Italy’ to its 
depths. It is a welcome augury that, in despite of all, 
the nation does despair; that, her statesmen hope ; 
that her poets and dreamers proclaim a new day. ‘If 
only we could beliéve in the honesty and far-sightedness 
of those set above us, we would shape our destiny as our 
noblest and truest discern it’—that is what one hears 
R 2 
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everywhere, from Genoa to Venice, from Messina to 
Milan. 

_ Alas! that ‘ prevalent political leprosy, on which Rug- 
gero Bonghi so continually laid sad insistence, is more than 
all else accountable for the trouble. The Neapolitans have 
a saying—‘ Every one is unsettled when Vesuvius is rest- 
less’; and, unfortunately, there is a moral Vesuvius which 
keeps the intellectual activities of the nation in a feverish 
excitation when it is not in a torpor of hesitancy. Here 
we have the chief clue to that ominously frequent ebb and 
flow to which allusion has been made. The causes act so 
potently that the results immediately follow ; for example, 
after 1887, a year of great despondency and disquietude, 
the publications of 1888 were fewer by some three hundred. 
No wonder that in this year Bonghi wrote, ‘In all that 
makes literature, my native country has certainly grown 
feeble and weary, and is growing more so every year. 
For the next year or two almost nothing of note appeared. 
A young poet, Mario di Siena, a youth of seventeen, on 
whom high hopes were set, proved to be but one of the 
innumerable stelle cadenti. Even that new meteor, 
D’Annunzio, showed himself at his weakest in ‘ Giovanni 
Episcopo.’ 

In 1891 the slow wave began to lift again. Carducci 
published his noble and patriotic lyrical epic, ‘ Piemonte’; 
and the marked success which met Signora Eugenia Levi's 
delightful anthology, ‘Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi,’ showed 
that not only was Italy ‘a nest of singing-birds,’ but that 
a public far wider than had been foreseen waited ready to 
listen. Three well-known writers of charming verse added 
to their reputation by the publication of collective editions 
about this time—Guido Mazzoni, Giovanni Marradi, and 
Aurelio Costanzo; and the ‘Carducci of the South,’ the 
Sicilian master-poet, Mario Rapisardi, made all the in- 
surgent element of Italy re-echo with the fierce lyrical 
cries of his ‘Giustizia,’ while at the same time he won 
the admiration of the critics by his delicate ‘Empedocle- 
The brief wave culminated before the lapse of 1893 in the 
beautiful ‘Myricae’ of Giovanni Pascoli, one of the fresh- 
est, most winsome, and happiest of modern Italian books; 
in an ‘outburst’ of the minor Sicilian poets, fired, perhaps, 
by Rapisardi’s return to. popularity—notably Eliodoro 
Lombardi, Ragusa Moleti, and Ugo Ojetti; in a work 
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of unusual sobriety and distinction by D’Annunzio, 
namely his ‘Elegie Romane’; and, above all, in the 
appearance of that remarkable book ‘Fatalita, by Ada 
Negri, with its cry of the dumb and the poor, of the inar- 
ticulate suffering of labour, of the vaguely insurgent 
multitude, of the angry clang (to use the poet’s own words) 
of the enchained masses striking into the silver flutes of 
those in high places. 

Then again the ebbing wave. The monotonous months 
of the next year or two are relieved by only one newcomer 
of promise, Alfredo Baccelli, with ‘ Vittime e Ribelli.’ * 
Even Carducci, Rapisardi, and D’Annunzio fail respectively 
in ‘Il Cadore,’ ‘ Atlantide,’ and ‘Odi Navale.’ The subse- 
quent period would be a blank but for the modest appear- 
ance of three young writers of promise, the Sicilian Cesareo, 
the Roman Diego Angeli, the Lombard Antonio della Porta. 
It must be admitted that the outlook to-day is not more 
encouraging than it was a decade-ago; perhaps less so, 
since Carducci is now all but silent, and the mature writers 
of the younger group, with the exception of Giovanni 
Pascoli, reveal no advance upon what they achieved 
before 1890. It has been pre-eminently the period of 
D’'Annunzio and the ‘ D’Annunzieggianti,’ though the 
fame of this writer is perhaps greater throughout the 
continent than in the peninsula, where he is still looked 
upon somewhat askance, as a clever but audacious and 
refractory ward is looked upon by an anxious guardian, 
With justice, too, the Italians resent the frequent assertion 
abroad that Gabriele D’Annunzio stands alone as repre- 
sentative of the intellectual Italy of to-day, as with justice 
the Belgians resent the like common assertion in con- 
nexion with Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Within the last three or four years there have been 
signs of the returning tide. The low-water mark was 
probably touched in 1897-8, a period barren of any signal 
literary achievement. True, the much discussed poetess, 
Ada Negri, published her fine volume of drab-coloured 
verse, ‘ Tempeste ’—a lyrical series which reveals, however, 
no advance upon ‘ Fatalita,’ while all that stood for weak- 


* Signor Baccelli-is now Under-Secretary of State, and, in his two 
spheres of influence, one of the outstanding personalities of the younger 
generation, 
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ness in that remarkable first book by an Italian woman in 
humble life is notably emphasised. It would be unfair to 
say that this slack period was absolutely barren, for both 
in the verse and prose which deserved critical attention 
were one or two instances of fine work accomplished, and 
at least two or three of promise. But, as an able critic, 
Vicenzo Morello, has said, 


‘these fragile blossoms of song appear one day and disappear 
the next in that blighting wind of indifference which has so 
long prevailed from the Alps of the north to the slopes of 
Etna,’ (‘Nell’ Arte e nella Vita.’) 


Nevertheless, there is evident an awakening of public 
interest in national literature, probably in some degree 
because of the ‘ commemorations’ celebrated near the close 
of the century, with their stirring historical reminiscences 
and inspiring literary associations—Amerigo Vespucci, 
Paolo Toscanelli, Savonarola, Leopardi, Bernini, and 
others. From the standpoint of letters the period is 
notable for the immense stride in Italian and European 
reputation made by one writer, Gabriele D’Annunzio. In 
one year, in the twelvemonth comprising the otherwise 
somewhat barren period 1898-9, this writer’s amazing out- 
put included the three long dramas published in book form, 
‘La Citta Morta,’ ‘La Gioconda,’ and ‘ La Gloria,’ and the 
two shorter dramas separately issued as the ‘Sogno d’un 
Mattino di Primavera’ and the ‘Sogno d’un Tramonto 
d@’Autunno.’* ‘La Gioconda’ and ‘La Citté Morta’ have 
been read and discussed throughout Europe; and the 
former has been acted in London and Paris as well asin 
the chief Italian cities. ‘La Gloria, D’Annunzio’s most 
ambitious dramatic attempt, was unsuccessful on the stage; 
and, though some of the leading Italian crities spoke of 
this strange, not to say somewhat enigmatic play with 
high praise, their appreciation was never endorsed by that 
of the public. Already known as a poet and novelist, 
D’Annunzio had now challenged criticism as a dramatist. 
But while radical differences of opinion exist as to the 
significance and value of his achievement in this direction, 


* The first and third of a dramatic quartet called ‘I Sogni deile Stagioni’ 
(Dreams of the Four Seasons), of which the ‘Sogno d’un Meriggio oooh 
and ‘Sogno d’una Notte d’Inverno’ are as yet unpublished, 
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there can surely be little question as to the wealth of 
imaginative energy and the continual miracle of art poured 
forth in these dramas, most notably perhaps in that sombre 
and terrible play of the buried city, which (with one. or 
two exceptions) has been so inadequately considered. by 
English critics ; or in ‘La Gioconda,’ of which an eminent 
Italian critic, Guido Biagi, has aptly said, ‘In any case 
“La Gioconda” has brought into the theatre a breath of 
fresh and fragrant poetry, which might have come from 
the blossoming gardens of the Renaissance’; or in that 
masterpiece of poignant beauty, the ‘Dream of a Spring 
Morning,’ where, in combined loveliness and terror, we 
find something akin to that Elizabethan magic we prize 
so highly in Webster, in Ford, in Beaumont and Fletcher. 

We cannot in this article further discuss D’Annunzio’s 
achievement in imaginative drama, nor his work in this 
respect as compared with that of Arrigo Boito, Felice 
Cavallotti, Severino Ferrari, Cossa, and above all Giuseppe 
Giacosa. But the drift of the most authoritative opinion, 
foreign and native, is that D’Annunzio has revealed no 
compelling genius, perhaps not even a genuine talent, for 
the drama, except as a form of literary expression. All 
the faults and shortcomings of this perplexing writer are 
of a nature to render nugatory his ambition to become 
‘the Wagner of the drama.’ His latest effort, ‘ Francesca 
da Rimini,’ has signally failed on the stage ; but its beauty 
and charm, and above all its vividness, are brought out 
by perusal in book form. The drama, moreover; should 
be read as the first of the ‘ Malatesta’ trilogy. The author 
has practically finished the second of the series, ‘Parisina’; 
= is now at work upon the third, ‘Sigismundo Mala- 

The close of the nineteenth and the dawn of the. 
twentieth century were not, wholly engrossed by ‘the 
Deputy for Beauty ’"—to adopt M, de Vogiid’s phrase—and 
the D’Annunzieggianti,* though his fame was enhanced 
by the furore which followed the publication of ‘Il Fuoco ;’ 
by the announcement the. long-expected volume of 
mature verse,‘ Laudi del Cielo, del Mare, della Terra, 
degli Eroi,’ and of the forthcoming ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ ; 


* Notably Domenico Tumiati, Antonio della Porta, Angelo Orvieto, Diego 
Angeli, Angelo Conti. 
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by the public readings and actual publication of the first 
instalment of the lyrical epic, ‘La Canzone di Garibaldi.’ 
An important new book, besides a volume of notable 
essays and addresses, by Antonio Fogazzaro ; ‘Poemetti; 
a-second collection of lovely verse by Giovanni Pascoli, 


whose ‘ Myricee’ contains some of the most charming of 


contemporary Italian poetry, and whose idyllic muse has 
gained him the title, ‘il Virgilio di nostro tempo’; 
Vittoria Aganoor’s ‘Leggenda Eterna’; the exquisitely 
chiselled ‘ Primavera Fiorentina’ of Severino Ferrari, of 
some of whose earlier work Carducci wrote, ‘If Petrarch 
were among us to-day he would be proud of this’; 
Arrigo Boito’s much discussed ‘Nerone’; Arturo Graf's 
‘Morgana’; the brilliant colloquial sonnet-sequence of 
Cesare Pascarella; the new edition of the ‘ Musica antica 
per Chitarra’ of Domenico Tumiati, foremost of the 
‘Symbolists’; the recently published ‘ Verso l’Oriente’ of 
Angelo Orvieto, the young author of ‘Sposa Mistica’— 
these, and others whom it would be wearisome to 
enumerate, suffice to show both the vitality and variety 
of the new ‘ Risorgimento.’ Perhaps the most significant 
indication of the existence of an Italian public really 
interested in imaginative literature is the publication, 
in a single volume at a moderate price, of all the poetry 
of Carducci; and the fact that this (for an Italian pub- 
lisher) daring venture has achieved a wide success. But 
the true hope is here—that all Young Italy reproves 
despondency, and looks forward with courage and deter- 
mination. It believes in itself, in its national vocation, 
in the national destiny ; it maintains the survival, within 
itself, of the ancient spirit of the ancient genius, ‘It 
sleeps, that antique spirit,’ wrote Carducci many years 
ago, ‘ it sleeps, but is not dead; and as a sleeper wakes, 80 
shall it wake, and to a new day.’ . 

When, some pages back, we spoke of the three chief 
deterrent influences working on the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the nation, we might have added that in 
yet another vital respect the writers of Italy are seriously 
affected. In no other European country, with the possible 
exception of Spain, is there so marked a divergence be- 
tween the language of letters and the language of common 
use, between literary and colloquial speech. The ‘reading- 
public’ in Italy is amazingly small in relation to the popt- 
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lation, if we compare it with that of France, Germany, 
Holland, Scandinavia, Great Britain. But the ordinary 
speech of this relatively small reading-public is quite as 
distinct from literary diction as is, let us say, the ver- 
nacular of London or New York from the ornate periods 
of Johnson, Gibbon, or Macaulay; and, moreover, it has 
not even the vital connexion which, in English, under- 
lies the obvious divergence. No wonder that Carducci, 
the most polished living master of Italian, is all but in- 
comprehensible to many of his intelligent compatriots, 
who find even Antonio Fogazzaro and Emilio De Marchi, 
Giovanni Verga and Matilde Serao (the most vernacular of 
the eminent writers of the day) using a diction which in 
private life would seem alien, if not wholly artificial. 
For Italy is above all others the country of dialectical 
speech. That this barrier is being overcome, and that 
the directed efforts of the ablest writers and education- 
alists concur with the slow but steady improvement of 
the mental training of the masses (i.e. of all classes, from 
the professional to the poorest, even in densely ignorant 
Calabria and remote Sicily), affords promise that a truly 
great national literature will in due time arise in Italy. 
Fortunately there has always been the connecting bridge 
of ‘popular literature ’—i.e. the colloquial and dialectical 
local poetry in which Italy has ever been so rich. 

Like so many others of his countrymen now writing 
circumspectly of the problems, the developments, and the 
collective movement of Italian literature, the late Ruggero 
Bonghi (whom we specify as a representative critic) did 
not realise that the so-called ‘ pagan’ or ‘ barbaric’ move- 
ment headed by Carducci was, and is, one of those in- 
evitable life-seeking movements which periodically occur 
in every literature, when old ways have become outworn ; 
or, again, that a regenerative movement of this kind may 
have to turn backward in order to rediscover the forward 
way. A large part, possibly the greater and the more 
vital part, of contemporary Italian literature turns thus 
upon an apparently retrograde way, turns upon what 
is called: the classical revival. The famous veteran at 
Bologna is its accepted leader. But neither Carducci nor 
his adherents (who now comprise nearly all the younger 
writers of note) attempt a revival of the kind so often 
imputed. It is not mere imitation of the past that is the 
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end in view, but, by discreetly following the same avenues 
of art as those by which the great poets of old reached 
their goal, to reach in turn the same or a still higher goal, 
To this end it was necessary to break away from the 
conventions which had so hampered, not to say devitalised, 
modern Italian literature. It was not thought or inspira- 
tion only that had to grow new wings; not poetry only, 
but metre itself had to shed its old chrysalis and break 
into a new life. 

In every new intellectual movement the feature of 
exaggeration is inevitable; without exaggeration no new 
energy is likely to force its way. It was long, and to 
some extent still is, the wont in Italy to impute to 
Carducci an almost perverse exaggeration, not only as to 
his intellectual standpoint (that of a modern man con- 
sistently looking backward), or.as to his lifelong effort to 
recreate in the Italian vernacular the dignity and beauty 
of the vernacular of Horace and Catullus, but as to wilful 
obscurity in point of metrical diction. The, obscurity 
of Carducci is not that of congested thought and crowded 
images, as in Browning; nor that of the dazzle of con- 
tinual byplay, as in George Meredith; nor again that of 
careful and calculated occultism, as in Mallarmé. It is 
rather the ‘obscurity’ of extreme light, such as that which 
the earliest critics of Leconte de Lisle, Villiers de L’Isle- 
Adam, Baudelaire and Hérédia, found in the classically 
pure diction of those writers. Carducci has little in 
common with writers like Mallarmé, with whom he is 
often ignorantly compared. He is rather the Italian 
confrére of Leconte de Lisle, of José Maria Hérédia, but 
is more ‘human, more of his day and hour, than the 
supreme French classicist in verse, and has a spiritual 
earnestness alien to the cold beauty of M. Héréddia’s 

‘perfected ivory.’ At the same time it cannot be denied 
that, both in remote allusion and in calculated Latinity of 
diction, he is occasionally pedantic; and it would be easy 
to cull from his writings lines and even quatrains or 
passages which would justify the complaint frequently 
heard in Italy that ‘ Carducci is, difficult, often even unin- 
telligible.’ Then, too, his Italian is so far from colloquial 
that even when clear to a compatriot it is difficult to 
render adequately in English, for sometimes the, differ- 
ence is a constitutional difference of racial genius as well 
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as of speech, as, to choose at random an instance, the final 
quatrain of the lovely poem, ‘Su Monte Mario’ :— 


*Su le rovine de la basilica 
Di Zeno al sole sibili il colubro, 
Ancor canterai nel deserto 
I tedi insonni de l’infinito.’ 


But these occasional defects are mere specks on the 
polished mirror of Carducci’s poetry, at once so beautiful, 
so distinguished, so antique, so modern, the only poetry 
of to-day which can be compared with that of Leconte de 
Lisle and Alfred de Vigny, with that of the poet’s greater 
predecessors, above all with that of his chosen master, 
Catullus. Every great poet is in a sense a metrical in- 
ventor ; and, with the exception of Mr Swinburne, there 
is no living master of metre, particularly of classical 
metres, comparable with Giosué Carducci. In a word, it 
is not by their exaggerations that we are to judge 
Carducci and the writers who follow his lead, or the 
intellectual fellowships typified by Antonio Fogazzaro, 
Arturo Graf, Ada Negri, Giovanni Pascoli, or Gabriele 
D’'Annunzio and the D’Annunzieggianti. All these have 
to be judged by their range of thought, the object of 
their aim, and their actual achievement. 

The student of Italian literature, therefore, will do 
well to put aside as irrelevant nearly all that he reads or 
hears as to the ‘pseudo-classicism’ of Carducci and the 
rest who participate in that vital movement at the head 
of which he stands. For it is a movement of life, not of 
an artificially stimulated erudition ; a movement of fresh 
energy, not a spurred effort. It is in truth part of a 
‘movement,’ of an uplifted life that is not confined to this 
or that leader and his following, nor to Italy, nor even to 
the Latin countries, but is co-extensive with the human 
mind. Already, we perceive, Italy has left behind the 
conditions indicated by Lamartine in a once notorious 
ae of the ‘ Pélerinage d’Harold,’ where she is alluded 

as 


‘Poussiére du passé, qu’un vent stérile agite,’ 


a phrase which, with the added ‘Je vais chercher ailleurs 
+». des hommes et non pas de la poussiére humaine,’ 
brought the French poet a ‘cartel’ from an indignant 
Italian patriot, the once celebrated General Pepe. 
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In a broad classification, then, as already indicated, 
Antonio Fogazzaro and Arturo Graf stand for the North, 
Giosué Carducci and Giovanni Pascoli for the Centre (and 
this not only in the geographical sense), and Gabriele 
D’Annunzio for the South, as well as for that neo-paganism, 
neo-Hellenism, and very modern (and, we may add, world- 
old) hedonism which too often is the dignified verbal 
raiment of a very unworthy thing, generally more crudely 
designated. 

Although Fogazzaro and Graf are the most distinctive 
of the northerners, they differ materially. The elder and 
more famous is the Francois Millet of Italian literature, 
but a Millet of a far wider intellectual and esthetic range 
than the great Frenchman. The pathos and dignity of 
suffering, of sorrow, of the heavy burden bravely borne; 
the nobility of faith and courage; the beauty of simplicity 
in life and art; the charm of tenderness and the sus- 
taining power of love—these are the sources of this 
writer’s genius, both in prose and verse. But, pure as is 
his Italian, virile and idiomatic, the colour of his mind is 
distinctively northern, Teutonic. So might a Scandi- 
navian, an Englishman, a German, write, were he equally 
gifted, and were he an adopted Italian, settled in that 
northern Alpine region of the lakes, so well loved, sung, 
and praised by Fogazzaro. That gentle but all-pervading 
melancholy of his, too—so different from the disdainful 
stoicism of Carducci, the baffled despair of writers such as 
Ada Negri, the life-weariness of Graf, the ennui of 
D’Annunzio, the hard pessimism of Rapisardi and Verga— 
is likewise northern. But it would be a mistake to think 
of Fogazzaro as a sentimentalist, notwithstanding the 
sentimentality of some of his work. He stands for what 
is finest in the Italian nature ; and the love and reverence 
in which he is held afford the best proof of his high 
significance in contemporary literature. ‘ Valsolda’ (in 
whose beautiful valley he has passed the better part of 
his life) has become a signal-word in Italy, for it is now 
identified with some of the loveliest verse and much of 
the noblest prose of the day, is, indeed, associated with a 
noble personal ideal, the ideal of a simple, strong, much- 
suffering, yet ever brave and serene life. ‘Our Walter 
Scott,’ Giacosa has called Antonio Fogazzaro. 

But he, too, like Arturo Graf—though not as 4 
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fascinated victim, rather as one greatly dreading yet 
sustained by faith—has looked at times overfearfully in 
the face of that new tragic muse of the modern world, 
‘Madre Dolorosa.’ In his remarkable study on ‘Sadness 
in Art, * Fogazzaro writes :— 


‘Senza tenerezza, senza fiamma ... la potenza sua fascina- 
trice 6 nella grandiosit&é del suo dolore stesso, é l’idea pura, 
fatta marmo, dell’ universale dolore, del dolore che oscura 
presto o tardi ogni vita umana.’ 


The words have the colour of Fogazzaro’s mind, and show, 
as a tinted map, the colour of a vast region in the Italian 
thought of to-day. In the same essay he speaks of ‘la 
innocenza magnifica della natura’; but he and those of 
his spiritual fellowship trust little to this ‘magnificent 
innocence,’ and for the most part look habitually into life, 
not only as in a glass darkly, but as into a dark pool, 
heavy with the shadow of ancient sorrow and obscure 
menace. True, Fogazzaro is not a pessimist; he has not 
the steel-bound gloom of Graf, whose impeccable verse 
is forged rather than moulded. But in his poems and 
novels, notably in ‘Il Mistero del Poeta,’ and in the excel- 
lent monograph on his life-work by Sebastiano Rumor,t 
and, above all, in his always intimate and profoundly 
sincere ‘addresses ’—as, for example, when he spoke in 
Rome in 1893 on ‘The Origin of Man and the Reli- 
gious Sentiment,’ or, récently, at the Collegio Romano, 
on ‘I Misteri dello Spirito Umano’—a deep and native 
melancholy pervades even the most ardent words of faith 
and hope, and underlies all but the sunniest and most 
debonair of his poems. Nevertheless, his influence is 
wholly for good—the foremost moral influence now 
moulding Young Italy. Seldom is the biographer more 
literally truthful than Sebastiano Rumor in writing, ‘In 
tutta Italia il nome di Antonio Fogazzaro, poeta e roman- 
ziere, riverito ed amato.’ 

Though all the poetry of Fogazzaro is worth familiarity 
(particularly for those who feel the underlying charm of 
his prose romances), the foreign reader may be content 
with the ‘Selected Poems,’ published in Milan in 1898; 


* ‘Tl Dolore nell’ Arte.’ (Milan, 1901.) 
t ‘A, Fogazzaro. La Sua Vita, le Sue Opere, i Suoi Critici.’ By Sebas- 
tiano Rumor, (Milan, 1896.) 
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the more so as it is not in the longer poetical compositions, 
such as the versified novel ‘ Miranda,’ but in the shorter 
poems that he is to be found at his best. One of these, a 
poem representative of the author's mastery over the 
cadence of simple Italian prosody, may fitly be quoted 
here :— 
La SERA. 
(Le Campane di Oria) Pei morti e pei viventi, 

Ad occidente il ciel si discolora, | Per tanta colpa occulta e dolor 


Vien I’ ora—de le tenebre. Pieta, Signore! [tanto 
Da gli spiriti mali, Tutto il dolore 
Signor, guarda i mortali! Che non ti prega, 
Oriamo. Tutto I’ errore 
. Che ti diniega, 
(Le ammane di Osteno) Tutto Y amore 


Moviam da queste solitarie| perdona, O Santo. 


Voci profonde. [sponde | shod 
Da gli spiriti mali, (Echi delle Valli) 
Signor, guarda i mortali! O Santo. 
Oriamo. 
Tutte le Campane 
(Le Campane di Furia) Ori id nienti ) 
Pur noi remote ed alte Del 
— pose montagne Che dicon rei, che dicono inno- 
E tu, Mistero, [centi, 
Da gli spiriti mali Solo tu sai 
Guarda i mortali! ‘ 
Oriamo. (Echi delle Valli) 
( Echi delle Valli) Solo tu sai. 
Oriamo. (Tutte le Campane) 
(Tutte te Campane) Oriam per il profondo 
Tl lume nasce e muore ; Soffrir del mondo, ! 
Che riman dei tramonti e delle} oy,. tutto vive e sente, 
Tutto, Signore, [aurore ? Ama, dolora, 
Tranne |’ Eterno, al mondo Giudizio arcano de Onnipo 
vano. | 
delle Valli) Sia pace al monte, ‘aI’ 
Al bronzo ancora 
(Tutte le Campane) Sia pace. 
Oriamo, oriamo in pianto, (Echi delle Valli) 
Da I’ alto e dal profondo, Pace.* 


_ * Evening. (The Bells of Oria)—In the west the heavens redden; the, 
hour of darkness comes. From all evil spirits, Lord, guard Thy children. 
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There is perhaps no stranger apparition in contem- 
porary Italian literature than Arturo Graf. Called the 
Hérédia of Italy, because of the classic ideal and impec- 
cable form of his verse, he is the son of an Italian mother 
by a German father. He was born at Athens, nurtured 
in Greece—that Greece whose art he has mastered, but 
whose temperament he has not inherited, having been 
endowed instead with the world-sadness of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche—and transplanted while still young to 
Roumania, whence in early manhood he came to Milan. 
In the intensity of his irremediable pessimism he can be 
compared with no French poet save the anonymous 
author of the ‘Chants de Maldoror, with no English 
poet save James Thomson of ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night’; and nothing in the fantastically sombre verse of 
Nietzsche suggests the same profound depths of gloom. 
But Graf’s terrible sadness, his almost elemental melan- 
choly, has never the suggestion of anything ignoble, as in 
‘Maldoror’ or Baudelaire; it is never the mere rhetoric 
of spiritual collapse and despair, as sometimes in James 
Thomson; nor is it the outcome of intellectual fever, or 
of the tortured nerves, or of a powerful mind habitually 
apt to lose its equilibrium, as with the author of ‘Thus spake 
Zarathustra.’ He gathers up all the hopelessness of Italy, 
of the world, of the human soul; moulds it in tears and 
longing, and the unutterable sadness of sorrow without 


Let us pray! (The Bells of Osteno)—We also, by the waters lift up our 
deep voices from these lonely shores. From all evil spirits, Lord, guard 
Thy children. Let us pray! (The Bells of Furia)—Us, too, remote and 
high among the shadowy hills, hear us, Lord! From all evil spirits guard 
Thy children, Let us pray! (Echoes from the Valleys)—Let us pray! 
(All the Bells)\—The light is born, and dies; what remains of sunsets or 
dawns? All, Lord, all of this world, all save the eternal, is vain. 
(Echoes from the Valleys)—Is vain! (All the Bells)—Let us pray, let us 
pray, from mountain-height and shadowy vale, for the living and for the 
dead, for all secret wrong and sorrow, have pity, Lord! All,sorrow that doth 
not come to Thee in prayer, all error that denieth Thee, all love that 
doth not seek Thee, have pity upon it, O Holy One! (Echoes from the 
Valleys)\—O Holy One! (All the Bells)—Let us pray for those sleeping 
the long sleep of the grave; for those who are accounted sinners, and for 
those accounted without sin! For Thou alone, Mysterious Spirit, Thou 
only knowest all, (Echoes from the Valleys)—Thou only knowest all. (All 
the Bells)—Let us implore for the deep suffering of the world, which lives 
and feels, loves and grieves, the hidden judgment of the Almighty. Let 
there be peace upon the hill-side, by the waters! On the bells them- 
Selves, peace! (Echo from the Valleys)—Peace ! 
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hope; and reveals it to us in lovely image after image, 
in chiselled verse of perfect form, in a beauty rendered 
almost unnaturally poignant. In a far deeper sense than 
the somewhat blatant ‘ Lucifer’ of Mario Rapisardi, than 
the magnificently rhetorical ‘ Hymn to Satan’ of Carducci, 
Graf's ‘ Buried Titan’ (in the very remarkable poem ‘La 
Citta dei Titani,’ in the volume called ‘Le Danaidi’) may 
be said to symbolise the bewildered attitude of the modern 
mind. So absolutely does he differ from the Latin tem- 
perament that he remains cold even before the inspiration 
of woman. Neither the beautiful actuality nor the seduc- 
tive visionary type moves this modern St Anthony. In 
all his writings we remember no verse in the slightest 
degree recalling these eminently Carduccian lines (from 
‘Ruit Hora,’ perhaps the loveliest poem in the first ‘ Odi 
Barbare’) :— 


‘Fra le tue nere chiome, o bianca Lidia, 
Langue una rosa pallida ; 
E una dolce a me in cuor tristezza subita 
Tempra d’ amor gl’ incendii.’ * 


Nor has he ever any such cry to the lesser destinies as— 


‘O desiata verde solitudine 
Lungi al rumor degli uomini! 
Qui due con noi divini amici vengono 
Vino ed amore, O Lidia.’ f 


If once or twice we think we hear the cry of passion, it is 
only that of disillusion or brooding incertitude. 


*‘O woman, the darkness in thine eyes is the darkness of 

night ; 

Thy soul, too, is obscure and mysterious as the sea, as this 
obscure sea 

Which engulfs in its flowing side the plunging prow. 

I see thy dark hair; in thy pale, beautiful face 

I see the wandering fires of thine eyes; I see thy laughter- 
parted rosy lips; 

But into thy soul, into that darkness, no, I do not see.’ 


* ‘In thy dark hair, O white Lidia, a pale rose languishes ; in my heart 
suddenly a sweet sadness softens the flame of love.’ 

+ ‘O longed-for green solitude, far from the rumour of men; hithet 
have come with us our two divine friends, Wine and Love, O Lidia.’ 
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And yet this is the poet who, in his beautiful reminiscences 
(Dal Libro dei Ricordi’), writes thus of his dear home at 
the foot of the slope where the Parthenon rears its sacred 
outline (‘la dolce casa . . . sulla cui cima altero il Parte- 
non drizza la sacra mole ’) :— 


‘ Avea presso un giardin, triste e severo, 
Benché di rose pieno e di viole, 
E un gran cipresso, avviluppato e nero, 
Aduggiava di fredda ombra le ajuole. 


V’ era, pien d’ acqua, e di figure adorno, 
Un sarcofago antico, alla cui sponda 
Veniano a ber le rondini del cielo. 


Alto silenzio tenea I’ aria intorno, 
E nella pace estatica e profonda 
Non si vedea crollar foglia né stelo’ * 


Truly, as has been said of him, Arturo Graf may see as 
a Hellene, and write in Italian, his maternal tongue, but 
itis the sad northern soul, ‘1’ anima tedesca,’ which speaks 
in his poetry. In ‘Idea Fissa,’ one of the most notable 
poems in his first book, ‘ Dopo il Tramonto’ (‘ After Sun- 
down’), he reveals, consciously or unconsciously, the over- 
whelming prepossession of a single idea which all his life 
has bewitched his imagination and entranced his mind. 
His muse, in a word, is Death, whether he call her ‘ Morte 
Regina,’ or ‘ Morte Guérriera,’ or ‘Regina del Mondo,’ or 
veil his sombre passion under an antique name, as in 
that strange and terrible second book, ‘ Medusa,’ :— 


*O mia lugubre Musa 
Implacabile Erinni, 
Tu dal mio labbro fai proromper gl’ inni 
Venenati, O Medusa!’ t 


* ‘Near by was a garden, sad and austere, for all that it was full of 
Toses and violets ; perhaps because of the great cypress, a pyramid of green 
darkness, which cast its chill shadow athwart the garden-ways. 

‘There, too, with carven figures and full of water, stood an antique 
sarcophagus, where the swallows loved to dip and drink. 

‘A deep stillness brooded in the air around: the peace was a husht 
ecstasy, wherein no stem moved, no leaf quivered.’ 

+ ‘O sombre and dread Muse, implacable Erinnys, thou makest these lips 
sing poisoned hymns, O Medusa !’ 


Vol. 196,— 0. 391, s 
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There is, however, more variety, along with still more 
evident beauty and mastery, in Graf's third book, ‘Le 
Danaidi,’ published in 1897. A few months ago appeared 
his ‘ Morgana,’ in which, though there is no poem to com- 
pare with ‘Citta dei Titani’ of the ‘ Danaidi’ volume, 
nor any sequence to parallel the Athenian ‘Libro dei 
Ricordi’ in ‘Dopo il Tramonto, a more serene spirit, 
somewhat of a wise hedonism, is revealed. We even 
encounter lines such as— 


‘,.. nell’ aria chiara 
Cantano i mandolini— 
I mandolini arguti 
Dalle voci tremanti, 
Onde perdon lor vanti 
Arpe, flauti, liuti. 
Cantano, gioja, amore!’ 


which surprise one almost as though one were to come 
upon an ode of Anacreon in the text of Ecclesiastes! 
Nevertheless, ‘Ruit Hora’ might be the apt title of the 
book, and its motto the couplet to which so much music 
and thought and longing are attuned— ; 


* Mio vecchio core, mio povero core, 
Perché se’ tu cosi triste e inquieto’ ; 


or that undernote that is never lost— 


‘ Passato é tempo de’ teneri inganni, 
Passato ora propizia all’ amore.’ 


The book closes with a short poem, ‘ Explicit,’ which 
might well stand as epilogue to all its sad beauty—a 
sadness not wholly in vain, for it is the sadness of a fine 
and noble spirit, and as such is accepted in Italy, and so 
is become in a sense representative :— 


EXPLicit. 


Non uno de’ ben vani, in ch’ io gid confidai, 
Mi tenne fede mai: 

Cid mi riempie il core, che a soffrir mal s’ avvezzay 
D’ una grande amarezza, 
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Non una delle colpe, ch’ io commisi in mia vita, 
E rimasta impunita : 

Cid mi riempie il core (povera, nuda stanza !) 
D’ una grande speranza.* 


There is an even greater difference between the 
pessimism of Ada Negri, whose ‘Fataliti’ has had in 
Italy a wider acceptance than almost any other recent 
book of verse, and that of Arturo Graf, than between 
Graf's and Leopardi’s. Leopardi was the exponent of the 
malady of his age: Graf is the poet of the soul’s secret 
dread and despair: Ada Negri is of the many whose 
strength lies in wild protest, fierce denunciation, in scorn 
and reproach, and the voice of social misery. Her poetry 
has the swift movement and lyrical vehemence of the 
early revolutionary poems of Swinburne, or of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘Les Chatiments’; but it has also the faults of 
these, and that in an exaggerated degree. An instance 
from the same poem (‘Sfida ’—‘ Defiance ’ or ‘ Challenge’) 
will suffice. We sympathise when she cries— 


‘E sei tu dunque, tu, mondo bugiardo, 
Che vuoi celarmi il sol de gl’ ideali’ ; ¢ 


but we only smile at the rhetoric of — 


‘O grasso mondo d’ oche e di serpenti, 
Mondo vigliacco, che tu sia dannato ; 
Fisso lo sgitardo ne gli astri fulgenti 
Io movo incontro al fato.’ t 


Many of us have been Ada Negris in our day. As we 
grow older we not only do not call our fellows geese and 
serpents, but even settle down to tolerate them with 
kindly complacency. Ada Negri herself, revolutionist, 


* “Not one good thing, now lost, in which once I put all my trust, has 
ever remained with me; and this has filled my heart, even now so ill- 
accustomed to suffer, with a great bitterness. 

‘Not one of all the faults I have committed in my life but has had to pay 
its penalty: and this has filled my heart (poor, bare habitation) with a 
great hope.’ ‘ 

+ ‘It is thou, then, thou lying world, that would’st conceal from me the 
sun of the ideal.’ 

t ‘Ofat world, swarming with geese and serpents, wretched world, may 
damnation be your lot! With my gaze fixt on the shining stars, I move 
onward to my destiny.’ 
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socialist, intransigeante, is now the Signora Garlanda, 
the wife of a wealthy Milanese bourgeois. 

Nevertheless, there is in her work a power to influence, 
Its secret may be discerned in the poem in ‘ Fatalita’ 
called ‘Senza Nome’ (‘ Nameless’), wherein she speaks of 
herself as ‘an enigma of hate and love, of violence and 
gentleness,’ and says that throughout her life ‘an evil 
spirit has followed me step by step, and an angel with 
hands clasped in prayer.’ It is the combination in her 
of class-hatred and feminine unselfishness which has 
won her so many friends ; and the secret of her influence 
is, on the one side, the frank recognition of the power of 
absorbing love to ennoble circumstance, as in that passion- 
ate and vivid poem, ‘ Popolana’ (‘A Girl of the People’), 
and, on the other, her grandiose vision of the congregated 
sorrows and sufferings of the world, as in the burning 
lines of the unforgettable ‘I Vinti’ (‘The Vanquished’) 
—‘ Behold them, in hundreds, in thousands, in millions, in 
countless hordes; from their serried ranks rises a rumour 
as of distant thunder.... Alas, alas, we are the van- 
quished !’ 

To turn from this tempestuous emotion and troubled 
art to the serene air of Carducci—though he, too, is the 
poet of revolt—or to the languorous beauty of D’Annun- 
zio’s verse, or to the exquisite art and natural charm of 
Pascoli, is to exchange the noise and sordidness of a 
manufacturing town for the intellectual peace of a library, 
or the charmed stillness of a cloister, or the gladness of a 
spring day in the open. Books such as Giovanni Pascoli’s 
‘ Myricae’ and the maturer and finer ‘ Poemetti’ bring 
into Italian literature to-day something of what Words- 
worth, Keats, and Tennyson, in a fresh vivid naturalism, 
brought into English poetry. So now we come to the 
two most eminent names in Italy to-day—to the old king 
and the insurgent prince, Giosué Carducci and Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. 

It is now nearly thirty years since the ‘Hymn to 
Satan ’—that modern ‘classic’ of spiritual and intellectual 
revolt—electrified Italy. To-day it will be read without 
the same answering thrill, perhaps even with lessened 
admiration. Rhetoric has not the staying-power of the 
grave ecstasy that is perfected art; and this, perhaps the 
most famous lyrical poem of the last half-century, 
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largely superb rhetoric. Nevertheless, the fragrance and 
the bloom are still upon that unique flower, grown in the 
troubled solitudes of spiritual desire. Nor, to vary the 
metaphor, have the echoes yet died away, in any country, 
of that clanging tocsin, that war-song of the pagan 
spirit. If, nowadays, no one even in Italy anathematises 
Carducci as a worshipper of evil because of his ‘Inno a 
Satana,’ there are few probably, in Italy or elsewhere, 
who would not now regard the Satanic epithets and allu- 
sions as somewhat pantomimic and grotesque. For, of 
course, Carducci does not mean, never did mean, to invoke 
the Prince of Evil! All that the celebrated (and techni- 
cally marvellous) ‘Hymn’ means is, Let us be done with 
what is outworn; let us worship only what makes for 
divinity ; let us rejoice in our mortal destiny, and in our 
world, and not cry shame upon our humanity; let us be 
done with shams; let us be up and rejoice; let us be up 
and doing. It is but the principle of new birth, of revolt, 
the law of material, as of spiritual, resurrection which 
the poet invokes in his ‘Satan’ :— 


‘Salute, O Satana, 
O ribellione, 
O forza vindice 
Della ragione!’ 


And it is not to the conventional ‘ Prince of this World, 
but to no other than Alastor, the Spirit of Beauty, whom 
every poet has worshipped since poetry became the dream 
of the human soul, that he cries, ‘ For thee Adonis lived ; 
for thee Astarte; for thee came into being the marbles, 
the pictures, and golden verse, when, from the Ionian 
wave, Aphrodite arose with her great joy ; for thee roared 
the forests of Lebanon. . . for thee sang the chorus... 
for thee raved the dances.’ 

The rhetorical fires have long ere this expended their 
inflammatory force: the poetic beauty remains. It is to be 
hoped that the day will not come when the youth of Italy 
will no more be stirred by the magic of the lines of the 
famous ‘Hymn’ :— ; 

‘ Tra le odorifere 
Palme d’ Idume, 
Dove biancheggiano 
Le ciprie spume.’ 


Ay 
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If the ‘Inno a Satana’ be so characteristic of Carducci, 
not less characteristic of his mental attitude, of the ethical 
aspect of his splendid achievement, are those other words 
of his—‘Send forth upon the wind the cry of the watch- 
man: “The age renews itself, the day of fulfilment is 
ni Bad 

In this sense the ‘Hymn’ is typical of all Carducei’s 
poetry; the rhetorical part served its purpose; what 
is of sheer beauty remains. We doubt if the achieve- 
ment of any living poet could stand comparison with 
that of Giosué Carducci in the qualities of distinction, 
strength, and classic beauty. Within a limited range, 
Hérédia is the sole name to suggest; but Hérédia is a 
sculptor in ivory, Carducci is of the kindred of Michel 
Angelo; or, again, Hérédia is as one of the exquisite 
minor poets of the Anthology, Carducci a latter-day 
Catullus, with a far greater intellectual and national in- 
spiration and range. Neither Hérédia nor Arturo Graf, 
not even Leconte de Lisle, has more truly cherished and 
given us anew ‘the antique beauty.’ For Carducci, the 
beauty that was of old is the one immortal thing in this 
world of mortal change and chance. For him, as he says 
in the ‘ Primavere Elleniche,’ ‘though all other gods may 
die, the divinities made immortal by the Greek genius 
‘live still among ancient woods and in the eternal seas.’ 

To Carducci, also, belongs the honour of having re- 
stored to Italian poetry its long-lost dignity. This true 
brother of Catullus has not only moulded anew the form 
of lyric verse, but has set up a strenuous ideal for. his 
countrymen who would strive to re-create and not to 
imitate. 

* Odio l usata poesia: concede 
Comoda al vulgo. .. . 
A me la strofe vigile,.. . 


as he writes in the famous ‘Prelude,’ in rhymeless 
Catullian verse, in the first series of the ‘Odi Barbare.’ 
But Carducci is much more than ‘the high-priest of 
impeccable form.’ He is a poet inspired by a lofty patriot- 
ism, a poet troubled by the deep problems of modern life, 
a prophet of high destinies, national and mundane. 
Even ‘the pagan note’ throughout his work, sane and 
wise as no small part of it indubitably is, must not be 
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over-emphasised. We find this pagan note, it is true, 
in every personal utterance even of the graver poet of 
mature age; but now it is the utterance of one who 
realises that in the pagan spirit alone lies no likelihood 
of escape from the Slough of Despond. In contemporary 
Italian literature Carducci stands pre-eminent as the poet 
who has given his whole life to the service of his art, to 
the persistent ideal to re-create in beauty and distinction, 
to make his own art (‘far I’ arte’) in his own way: the 
poet who writes— 


‘Or destruggiam. Dei secoli 
Lo strato é sul pensiero: 
O pochi e forti, all’ opera, 
Ché nei profundi é il vero.’ * 


For fifty years Carducci has led the van of the literary 
Risorgimento. To-day he stands higher than ever, as 
immeasurably the greatest modern Italian poet. He has 
lived to see the seed both of his wise and unwise ‘ pagan- 
ism’ flourish, and philosophically to accept both harvests ; 
but above all he has lived to rejoice that the nation at 
large is not only the richer but the stronger for what he 
has given of his best. 

In one respect, at least, Gabriele D’Annunzio is to be 
mentioned with his great compatriot, for whatever be 
the shortcomings of this brilliant and fascinating person- 
ality—we speak of him solely as‘ author and artist— 
he has the unique poetic temperament. For him, too, 
the ‘word’ is sacred, a secret minister, an ally to be 
won, at once slave and tyrant. For him, too, the one 
dominant ideal is ‘far I’ arte,’ ‘ to make art.’ D’Annunzio 
does not fall short of Carducci because of any lack of 
those shaping and colouring qualities which make for the 
rarest and highest art, but because, in the main, he has 
failed to see that it is not mere imagination that triumphs, 
but controlled imagination ; that song must be the out- 
come of long spiritual meditation, so that from the greater 
depth it may soar to greater height ; that spiritual under- 
standing is as much the poet’s concern as the swift flame 
of lyrical emotion. In a word, though D’Annunzio has 


* ‘Now perforce we destroy. The highway of the ages is built upon 
thought. To the work, then, O few and strong, for truth is of the depths,’ 
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all the artistic qualities, he has them to excess, so that 
there is no equipoise as with Carducci. Nor, with all his 
culture, his wide range, his cosmopolitan sympathies, has 
he the like instinctive scholarship—a scholarship that is 
something more than erudition, for we are thinking of a 
mental quality rather than of intellectual accomplish- 
ment. On the other hand, while more derivative than 
Carducci, he is not less lacking in originality. He is an 
instance, simply, of the literary temperament in alliance 
with that order of creative genius which must gather 
from many gardens, and in the gathering is both heedless 
as to what honey is stolen, and indifferent to what accusa- 
tions are bandied. After all, the honey which the poet 
brings is all that need concern the critic of poetry. A 
poet’s methods may be interesting ; it is the results that 
convince, or do not convince. 

Moreover, D’Annunzio is less derivative in his poetry 
than in his prose. At any rate he does not ‘convey’ in 
the one as he sometimes too audaciously does in the 
other; though there are notable exceptions to this general- 
isation, as, for example, in the very Maeterlinckian passage 
in the drama ‘La Gloria,’ where the group of physicians 
and others keep the vigil of death near the dying patrician. 
Of course as a young man he imitated, now Carducci, now 
Leopardi, now Baudelaire, now Catullus or the poets of 
the Greek Anthology, now Shelley, now de Musset. But 
these imitations were the tentative efforts of a potent 
personality that had not yet learned the height or direc- 
tion of its true course. 

Whether as poet or novelist, however, D’Annunzio is not 
properly understood in this country. This is partly be- 
cause he is an extreme exemplar of the pagan side of the 
Latin temper, and of the Latin habit of mind. More and 
more, as we consider his already notable and variegated 
achievement, we believe that D’Annunzio’s superabundant 
faults and shortcomings blind northerners, not only to 
his marvellous art, but to his power and influence as an 
accepted type, as a signal genius of the Latin race. The 
gulf between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon is greater 
than is commonly recognised in these days, when it is a 
commonplace that racial distinctions tend to disappear. 
It is, on the contrary, possible, perhaps probable, that 
this gulf grows deeper, 
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Nor has D’Annunzio yet said all that he has to say. 
It might indeed be urged that he has now been long 
mough before the public for judgment to be passed on 
his limitations, for an estimate all but certain as to what 
he can not do. But it must be remembered that the 
author of ‘Primavere’ was but a boy of fifteen; that 
the poet, dramatist, novelist of to-day is even now still 
ayoung man, being on the sunny side of forty. 

It is as a poet of nature that D’Annunzio is at his best. 
With the exception of Giovanni Pascoli (to compare 
whom would be, as it were, to compare André Chénier 
and Baudelaire, or the author of ‘Endymion’ with the 
author of ‘ Poems and Ballads’), he has in this respect no 
rival He has the compelling passion for the sea so 
tharacteristic of Swinburne; the love of mountain- 
wlitude and lonely wilds so characteristic of Wordsworth, 
though a love less simple in sentiment and less natural 
in expression ; something of the charm, too, that we find 
in Theocritus ; something of the delicate and intimate 
touch of Tennyson. To this is added a rapt intensity of 
vision and emotion sometimes considered characteristically 
Celtic, though it is in truth too primitive and universal a 
quality to be adequately expressed by any literary label. 
We come to think of him at times, not as the D’Annunzio 
of scandal and criminal passion, but the poet pure and 
simple, as a faun become a man and a modern singer, 
who remembers old songs and the antique world, and at 
heart is a faun indeed, or at least ‘ veritamente un figlio 
om terra antica,’ as in the ‘Song of the Sun’ in ‘ Canto 

Ovo’ :— 


‘Sta il gran meriggio su questa di flutti e di piante 
Verde azzurrina conca solitaria : 
Ed io, come il fauno antico in agguato, m’ ascondo, 
Platano sacro, qui fra le chiome tue. . . .’ * 


But if we are allured at times into this wonder-world 
of intimate nature, we are more often recalled to the sad 
world of weariness and disillusion, hearing the super- 
sensuous, decadent, ennuyé poet crying, ‘O cessate! la 
musica mi stanca,’ or ‘ Chi potra darmi un qualche nuovo 


* ‘The high noon stands above this lonely dell, filled with blue-green 
» a8 a shell with the waves of the sea; and I, like a faun of olden 
days in ambush, crouch beneath thy tresses, O sacred plane-tree !’ 
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senso?’ There is one thing inevitable for him who drinks 
too long and too deep from the cup of experience. If 
weariness and disillusion may inspire, they must also 
weaken the art of the poet who has thus drunken and 
not known when to throw the cup aside. 
‘Sono spogliati tutti i miei rosai. 

Non pit ghirlande! E la mia coppa é vuota. 

Bevvi, bevvie ribevvi. Al fine ignota 

Non me nessuna ebrezza. .. .’* 


It is the salutary part of this poetry of weariness, so 
characteristic, not only of D’Annunzio, but of all he stands 
for in that decadent phase of thought and literature and 
life of which, on one side at least, he is the foremost ex- 
emplar, that, when revulsion is at hand, the reader is 
almost always won back by some beautiful vision of the 
world we know and love, or by some deep and sincere cry 
from the poet’s heart— Allor che su ’] vento maestrale mi 
balzava la strofe. . . squillando annanzi, O mare, O mare, 
O mare!’ t 

In his so-called decadent verse, too, there is much of 
great beauty, some of it at least being no more ‘ decadent’ 
than is that poetic melancholy which is the habit of mind 
of all the poets of love, from Catullus or Omar Khayyam 
to Leconte de Lisle and Carducci. Read, for instance, 
‘The Triumph of Iseult’ (itself a metrical triumph in the 
difficult manner of Lorenzo di Medici), recalling as it does 
Villon and Swinburne and William Morris, and yet so un- 
mistakably the poet’s own, with its monotonously sweet 
refrain, ‘for everything save love is vain’ :— 

‘ Torna in fior di giovinezza 
Isaotta Blanzesmano, 


Dice: Tutto al mondo é vano. 
Né l’ amore ogni dolcezza!’ ¢ 


That, too, is the poet’s own—the stanza of Death, as 4 


* ‘Despoiled are all my rose-beds: no garlands now! And my cup is 
empty, I have drunk of it, I have drunk of it, again and again. And, at 
last, no intoxication is left to me to know. ., .” 

+ ‘Then on the tempestuous wind my song turns, crying, with great 
longing, O sea, O sea, O sea!’ 

t ‘Cometh again, in her flower of youth, Iseult of the White Hands. 
She says: ‘All the world is vain: in love only doth all sweetness live,”’ 
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beautiful woman, closing the procession, however much 
the Guinevere and other stanzas suggest comparison with 
familiar lines of the poets named above :— 


‘ Chiude il gran corteo la Morte ; 
Non la dea de’ cemeteri, 
Ma una fresca donna e forte 
Cui valletti lusinghieri 
Sono i Sogni ed i Piaceri 
Da ’] gentil volto pagano. 
Dice: Tutto al mondo é vano, 
Ne l’ amore ogni dolcezza !’ * 


Perhaps one reason why D’Annunzio appeals more 
strongly than Carducci to the Italians of the North, to 
the French of the North, to the Germans and ourselves, 
is that he has more of the love of the mysterious. In 
one of his most beautiful short poems, the ‘Vas Mysteri,’ 
in the ‘Poema Paradisiaco’ volume of 1893, he makes 
indeed a direct invocation to that veiled Muse: ‘ Apriti 
al fine, O tu che I’ urna sei del Mistero!’ And, again, 
because he is a prophet of ‘the joy to come’... that 
‘far-off day of the travailing generations ’— 


‘Cantate, O venti! ignoto mare 
El Isola promessa : 
La come in sommo d’ un immenso altare 
la gioia promessa. .. 


Gabriele D’Annunzio is now before his countrymen as 
a‘national’ poet. We do not think that his essentially 
lyrical and emotional genius is well fitted for a sustained 
flight ; but of this perhaps no foreigner can properly judge. 
Meanwhile the lyrical epic of Garibaldi is in part given to 
the world.t In judging this lyrical epic, or ‘epical series 


* “At the end of the noble cortége, Death; not the sombre Lady of 
Graves, but a woman fresh and strong, whose flattering train-bearers are 
Dreams and Delights, each of a noble pagan beauty. And she too says: 
“All the world is vain: in love only doth all sweetness live.”’ 

+ The ‘Canzone di Garibaldi,’ published in 1901, is not, as many imagine, 
&complete work. The present instalment is a poem of twenty-two sections, 
amounting in all to 1004 lines. The actual title of this section is ‘The 
Night of Caprera,’ and it is the third in a series of seven. In time we are 
to have the other ‘books’ or sections: (1) ‘The Birth of the Hero’; (2) ‘The 
Ocean and the Pampas’; (4) ‘From Rome to the Pontine Marshes’ ; 
(5) ‘Aspromonte and Mentana’; (6) ‘The Crown of Peace’; (7) ‘The 
Hero's End,’ 
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of lyrical chants, one must bear in mind the author's own 
comment that the poems should be recited aloud rather 
than silently read, ‘per vivere della sua piena vita 
musicale, ella ha bisogno di passare nella bocca sonante 
del dicitore. But it must be admitted that, with many 
fine lines, and frequent subtle and enchanting effects as 
in 

‘ Ki si ricorda nell’ alba di Novembre: 

Quando salpo da Quarto era la sera, 

Sera di Maggio conridere di stelle,’ 


there is also much mere rhetoric and at times a bathos 
sinking to the level of distinctly commonplace prose. 

Here, as in matters of deeper import, it is to be wished 
that D’Annunzio had more of the intellectual pride and 
artistic control of his greater compatriot, Giosué Carducci; 
the more so as his influence is becoming steadily more 
potent in Italy, despite obstacles of all kinds, and not- 
withstanding the animadversions, both wise and unwise, 
of perhaps the majority of the critics and of the reading- 
public. Carducci’s high place is now beyond cavil. He 
for his part has ever thought of his to-morrow. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio has owed so much to French writers that it 
is to be wished he could more consistently have borne in 
mind, that he may henceforth bear in mind, the memor- 
able words of Sainte-Beuve, ‘ C’est & ce lendemain sévére 
que tout artiste sérieux doit songer. And what better 
watchword could he, too, have than that of his master, 
the veteran Carducci, already adopted by Young Italy, 
fervent and hopeful: ‘O pochi e forti, all’ opera!’ ‘To 
the good work, then, O ye few and strong !’ 
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Art. XIIi.—EFFICIENCY IN THE SERVICES. 


1. The Great Alternative: a Plea for a National Policy. 
By Spenser Wilkinson. New edition. Westminster: 
Constable, 1902. 

2, The Brain of an Army: a Popular Account of the 
German General Staff. By Spenser Wilkinson. New 
edition. Westminster: Constable, 1895. 

3. The Brain of the Navy. By Spenser Wilkinson. West- 
minster: Constable, 1895. 

4, The Nation’s Awakening. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
Westminster : Constable, 1896. 

5. The ‘ Times’ History of the War in South Africa. 
Vol. II. Edited by L. A. Amery. London: Sampson 
Low, 1902. 

6. The Army from Within. By the Author of ‘An 
Absent-minded War’ [Captain Cairnes.] London: 
Sands, 1901. : 

1. Committee on Military Education : Minutes of Evidence 
and Report. (Cd. 982-3.) London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1902. 

8. Naval Efficiency: the War-readiness of the Fleet. By 
A. 8. Hurd. London: Chapman and Hall, 1902. 

9. The Encyclopedia Britannica (new volumes). Vol. 25. 
Article ‘Armies.’ London: Black, and the ‘Times,’ 
1902. 


THE publication of a new edition of Mr Wilkinson's work, 
‘The Great Alternative,’ comes at an opportune moment, 
when, with the sound of the rejoicings over the conclu- 
sion of an honourable peace already fading away into the 
past, men are everywhere asking whether or not England 
and the Empire are to profit by the experience of the 
thirty months of conflict now so fortunately ended. It 
is Mr Wilkinson’s merit that he has proved himself one 
of the clearest thinkers upon vital questions of national 
policy, whether in the field of foreign affairs or in that 
of the management of the army and navy. In a series 
of notable works he has pointed out the defects in the 
present system; and any man conversant with his teach- 
ing could have foretold the misfortunes which, at the 
outset, befell our army in South Africa. He speaks, then, 
as one whose inductions have throughout been confirmed 
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by experience. But he is not merely a destructive critic; 
besides indicating the faults, he has suggested the reme- 
dies; and for that reason his views are worth careful 
examination. 

The essential idea or purpose of his works is that of 
the application of organised knowledge to the problems 
of our national life. In his earlier writings he attempted 
to ascertain how and why it is that, in a world armed to 
the teeth, and in an age of universal compulsory service, 
England has rested content with a diminutive army re- 
cruited in extremely haphazard fashion and indifferently 
organised. The search for the answer to this question 
led him, as an officer in the volunteers, to undertake a 
long course of professional study, the first-fruits of which 
were a series of military monographs, published from ten 
to fifteen. years ago by the Manchester Tactical Society 
The excellence of these works has been so generally 
recognised by eminent soldiers in the army that we need 
not dwell further upon them or commend them further 
to the reader's attention. One in particular, an English 
version of the ‘Order of Field-service for the German 
Army, has been adopted by the War Office and officially 
declared to be a model translation of a professional 
military work. 

In the purely professional and technical study of land 
warfare, the writer, as his subsequent works show, kept 
steadily in view the larger strategical and political aspects 
of the question. In ‘The Nation’s Awakening’ and ‘The 
Great Alternative, for instance, he enunciated what was, 
at the time when these works were written, a new doc- 
trine—that of the oneness of the sea from the strategical 
and political standpoints. In his examination of military 
institutions throughout the world, Mr Wilkinson neces- 
sarily devoted great attention to Germany ; and from his 
investigation of the German system—pursued, not only by 
the study of German military literature, but also by per- 
sonal research in Berlin, and by making acquaintance with 
many of the chief German leaders in the wars of 1866 
and 1870—he came to see that the principal factor in the 
military greatness of Germany was her understanding of 
the importance of knowledge and the choice of leaders 
possessing it. The great General Staff at Berlin, which 
was the instrument both for the diffusion of knowledge 
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and the selection of men possessing it for high command, 
dominated the whole organism of the German army and 
won swift and striking success in the conflicts with Austria 
and France. It was the same method of organisation 
and the same employment of knowledge which secured 
for Germany numerous diplomatic victories under the 
direction of Bismarck and the Emperor William II. 

One result of this close study of German institutions 
was ‘The Brain of an Army,’ describing the German Staff. 
This work was when it was published, and still remains, 
by far the most authoritative account of that organisation 
existing in any language. Count Moltke has testified to 
its excellence; it has been translated for use in the Italian 
army by the Italian staff. In England, however, it is to 
be feared that it found few readers, and it was certainly 
disregarded by the men responsible for the efficiency of 
the army and navy. Again and again it has been pointed 
out, in General Brackenbury’s words, when giving evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1887 on the Army and 
Navy Estimates, that 


‘to the want of any. . . great central thinking department is 
due that want of economy and efficiency which to a certain 
extent exists in our army.’ 


But the phrase ‘General Staff’ meant little to the popular 
mind or even to the vast majority of British soldiers. It 
was not understood that, only by the existence of such an 
organisation can an army be prevented from falling into 
a groove and developing that intense professional self- 
satisfaction which is the deadliest enemy of progress. 
The stern experience of the South African war has been 
needed to drive home the lesson which should have been 
taught by the history of 1866 and 1870, and to prove how 
grievously stolid conservatism and ignorance are punished 
in modern war. 

In the British army there was, it is true, a simulacrum 
of a staff, but divested of all the features which render 
the German organisation so admirable. The German 
system aims at the perpetual interchange of officers 
between the theoretical and practical branches of the 
service, so as to avoid, above all things, the creation of a 
corps of characterless pedants, who are, in the parlance 
of our navy, mere ‘x-chasers,’ and whose practical capacity 
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has not been thoroughly tested. There is the strictest 
possible elimination of all who prove themselves weak in 
character or lacking in application and mental ability, as 
the aim is to produce, by the training in the General Staff, 
a body of men who have studied war and policy asa 
whole, who have performed in peace the work which they 
would have to do in war, and who are specially fitted to 
take high commands. The General Staff, in fact, is a 
school for generals and organisers, as well as a means 
of obtaining the most accurate and thoroughly digested 
information as to the resources, strength, and military 
forces of all probable antagonists of Germany. How rigid 
and how merciless is the elimination of the unfit in Ger- 
many is not always understood in this country, which, by 
its attitude to generals who have failed signally in war, 
seems at times almost inclined to admire incapacity. Two 
recent examples may be mentioned, for, though they 
happen to be drawn from the German navy, the methods 
of the German army are precisely the same. In 1899 the 
Kaiser became dissatisfied with Admiral von Knorr, the 
head of the Oberkommando, that is to say, the designated 
commander-in-chief of the German fleet in war. Von 
Knorr was an officer of the most distinguished service, 
and was still young for his position, being only fifty-nine 
years of age. But it was his fault that he clung to the 
traditions of the past, and that he was for the use of masts 
and sails in training, whereas the Kaiser advocated more 
modern methods. So suddenly one morning the Ober- 
kommandant disappeared into retirement with scarcely 
aword. Again, in 1893, after the naval manceuvres, the 
Kaiser retired the vice-admiral commanding the per- 
manent squadron, a rear-admiral only forty years of 
age, a captain, and four lieutenants. In the uncom- 
promising words of the Prussian cabinet order of 1849, 


‘It is necessary that the higher commands should be attained 
only by such officers as unite distinguished ability and military 
education with corresponding qualities of character’; 


while another cabinet order directs that they are only to 
hold office so long as they possess that physical strength 
needful for service in war, and retain their energy and 
enthusiasm. The fundamental principle is thus to place 
the right man in the right place, when, if that man be 
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guided by the fullest attainable knowledge, and held 
acountable for his acts, he may be trusted to do the right 
thing. It is really not a little remarkable that in all our 
mimicry of German military institutions we never copied 
this one most admirable of them all. It is so absolutely 
imple when understood; yet the truth is that the 
implest and the most obvious reforms are generally 
the most difficult to effect. 

This elaborate machinery for the discovery and selec- 
tion of the ablest men naturally leads to the choice of 
the very best capacity for such responsible posts as the 
ninisters in charge of the navy and army, and the chiefs 
of the staff of these two great branches of the military 
organisation of the state. The trained expert, in short, 
is placed in power; and the great principle of ‘a career 
open to talent,’ upon which, so far as we can discern 
mderlying principles in the history of the world, 
depends the greatness of the state and nation, receives 
its fullest and most logical application. But it must not 
be for one moment supposed that it has been an easy 
matter to attain this result. The sacrifice of birth, pre- 
judice, and social influence to capacity is only possible, 
it may be, where the danger from without is great, and 
where the nation and its rulers are convinced that any 
lapse from the ideal standard of efficiency will bring 
immediate and deplorable suffering upon every member 
of the body-politic. It is to the fact that Prussia had 
suffered so cruelly under’ Napoleon, and that throughout 
the first seven decades of the nineteenth century she had 
to fear France, that the perfection of her present organisa- 
tion is due. A much poorer state at that time than her 
great rival, her only chance of victory lay in perfect 
organisation, and in the subordination of every aim to 
that of military efficiency. Even when the war of 1870 
brought her wealth and power, the danger from without 
Temained. Lying between a hostile France and an ever- 
expanding Russia, her position was one of extreme peril, 
and could only be rendered secure by perpetual readiness 
for war upon the largest scale. 

Clearly, then, it is the first axiom of German policy 
that at one end of the chain ‘it is every citizen’s duty 
to defend the state’; and that, at the other end, it is the 
state’s duty to ‘ provide the highest capacity and the best 
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organisation so as to make certain that the citizen’s life 
and sacrifices will not be wasted in war. We find the 
whole system pervaded by the spirit which rejects half- 
hearted compromises or reasoning not pushed to: its 
logical conclusion, which is, in fact, the exemplification 
of ‘thorough.’ The trained expert, familiar at once with 
theory and with the practical conduct of affairs in his 
profession, is placed in authority, and he is held person- 
ally responsible, the responsibility being rigidly enforced, 
There is none of that prodigious accumulation of ‘ checks 
and counter-checks’ which is the distinguishing feature 
of the British system, with such effective result that 
responsibility is abolished and initiative in the services 
almost destroyed. There is no elaborate machinery for 
subordinating the army and navy to the caprice of party 
leaders. Ministers are answerable to the sovereign as 
representative of the nation, and not to some ephemeral 
politician, whose one aim may well be the retention of a 
party majority by sacrificing the army and navy to wild 
schemes for bribing what the scornful Romans called 
the ‘misera ac jejuna plebecula.’ On the contrary, the 
security of the state from external attack is made the 
first interest; and to it all other aims are postponed. 
There is no need to dilate upon the results thus 
obtained ; it is sufficient to remark that in the conjunc 
tion of these three conditions, knowledge, power, and 
responsibility, Mr Wilkinson has rightly discerned the 
cause of the military superiority of Germany—using the 
word ‘military’ in the restricted sense of that wluach is con- 
nected with the army. From investigating the German 
Staff on the military side, he was naturally led to the naval 
side of the problem. He saw that Germany had used the 
same methods in the organisation of her fleet as she had 
for generations employcd in the direction and organisa- 
tion of her army; and that there too she had decided 
that the expert must direct, with full power, full know- 
ledge, and full responsibility. Forthwith he began to 
examine the organisation of the British navy, to ascertain 
whether its system could be regarded as equal or superior 
to the German. A careful study of the Admiralty con- 
vinced him that it lacked the ‘forethought department’ 
and sharply defined responsibility which are the vital 
elements in German success, and led him to urge, in his 
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‘Brain of the Navy,’ the necessity of placing the direction 
of the fleet in charge of a responsible expert, assisted by 
astaff in which knowledge should not be divorced from 
power. The proposal met with violent opposition from 
wnior officers in the navy; it was derided by the press 
md the politicians; it was received with apathy by the 
public. But in the present year it has become a ‘plank’ 
in the platform of naval reform set up by Lord Charles 
Beresford, who has the advantage of being a popular 
favourite ; and it is possible that his energetic advocacy 
may give it the prominence which it deserves. 

Carrying his unflinching analysis yet further, Mr 
Wilkinson, in ‘The Nation’s Awakening, showed that 
the defects in British foreign policy were due to the same 
want of organised intelligence and forethought that 
hampered the army and navy; and here again he urged 
that responsibility should be clearly defined, and that the 
Foreign Office should be organised in.such a manner as to 
cover all the subjects dealt with comprehensively ; while 
at the same time the Foreign Secretary should always 
be in touch with the responsible officers at the head of 
the army and navy, since these are the instruments by 
which foreign policy accomplishes its ends, and since 
upon foreign policy must entirely depend the prepared- 
ness of the services for possible conflicts. The head of 
the navy, for instance, must know the probable antagon- 
ists, if the navy is to be adequate, if proper plans are to 
be drawn up for the employmént of the nation’s armed 
forces, and if the distribution of fleets, upon which so 
much will depend, is, in time of peace, to be suited to the 
strategy to be employed in war. It is vital to the navy 
to be informed whether the danger is to be feared in the 
north or the south of Europe; whether relations in 
the Far East necessitate the presence in that quarter 
of the world of a strong fleet, and so forth. In fact, 
naval and military policy are only different aspects of 
foreign policy, and can never be divorced from it without 
the greatest danger to national interests. 

All these arguments were urged many years ago by 
Mr Wilkinson. But unhappily, in the words of one of Mr 
Meredith’s characters, ‘to be far in advance of the mass 
sas fruitless to mankind as straggling in the rear. For 
how do we know they move behind us at all?’ Yet 
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ideas, as it has been truly said, are stronger than armies; 
and events in South Africa have emphasised and, it may 
be, driven home the arguments which might otherwise 
have been neglected till some terrible disaster had 
awakened the British nation. It is fortunate that at this 
juncture there should be available so truthful, unpreju- 
diced, and bold an account of the most critical period of 
that struggle as Mr Amery and his collaborators have 
given usin the second volume of ‘The “ Times” History of 
the War in South Africa.’ ‘The truth, says the Russian 
General Woyde, ‘is often disagreeable and painful; some- 
times, indeed, its disclosure is regarded as an unpatriotic 
act.’ But if there is to be real reform, the nation must 
be convinced of the need for reform, and that can only be 
accomplished by laying bare, with the tender merciless- 
ness of the surgeon’s scalpel, the shortcomings of the 
British military organisation, as exemplified in the 
greatest war which it has fought since the struggle 
with Napoleon ended. 

It is a striking corroboration of the accuracy of Mr 
Wilkinson’s analysis that the faults detected by Mr Amery 
should, almost without exception, be attributable to the 
want of the responsible expert in control at home, and to 
the absence of a General Staff of the modern pattern. An 
admirable chapter in the ‘Times’ History deals with the 
British military system, and points out that the regular 
army ‘remained a close corporation, wedded to the tradi- 
tions of its own past, and sundered from the main stream 
of the national life’ (p. 3). It had failed to grasp the 
secret of Prussian success, which lay, as Mr Wilkinson 
pointed out, in 


‘the absolute supremacy assigned to intellectual ability 
throughout the army—a supremacy which found its highest 
expression in the great General Staff, whose business was to 
think out in peace every possible contingency of war’ (p. 8). 


Yet this ‘supremacy of brains and planning out of all 
operations of war in time of peace are essential to mili- 
tary success all the world over.’ There was, it is true, a0 


Intelligence Department, but it had no power or authority, 


and little money. 
‘It was starved in men and money to an extent that seems 


hardly credible. Whereas {he German General Staff employed | 
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over three hundred officers, and spent altogether some 270,0001. 
ayear, the Intelligence and Mobilisation Divisions of the British 
Army employed some seventeen officers at a cost of 11,0001.... 
Far worse than the starved condition of the Intelligence Divi- 
ion, was its lack of authority. It was a mere information 
bureau, with absolutely no control over military policy. Its 
investigations were not directed with the sense of responsi- 
bility that belongs to those who inquire in order to act upon 
their own information, nor had it the power to insist upon the 
taking of those measures of the necessity of which its special 


_ knowledge convinced it’ (pp. 39, 40). 


It was, in fact, a compromise, not a logically constructed 
organism. If given power, it would have deranged the 
political machine, and so it was told to sit down and think 
about everything in general and nothing in particular, as 
a concession to those bold spirits who declared that it was 
teally necessary to have in the military system some agency 
for collecting knowledge. Little attention was paid to its 
thoughts and its discoveries. It ascertained, with some 
approach to accuracy, the numbers the Boers could put 
in the field and the strength of their artillery; but its 
estimates seem to have been dismissed by other officials 
in the War Office as ‘exaggerated.’ It certainly failed to 
grasp the formidable character of the Boers as fighters, 
their extreme mobility, and the futility of attacking such 
antagonists with an army in which ‘unmounted men’ 
were preferred. It is true that the delusions of the In- 
telligence Department and of the authorities were shared 
by the public and the press; but the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, had it been organised as was the German Staff so 
far back as 1865, should have had at its disposal the 
materials for forming a correct forecast. The official 
history of the Transvaal war of 1880-1, had such a work 
existed, would have indicated what was to be feared, and 
what in point of fact did actually occur. 

The consequence of this absence of a thinking depart- 
ment, possessed of power and responsibility, was seen in 
many directions. In the first place the army had lost 
sight of the fact that war and the training of officers and 
men for war were the ends of its existence. 


‘Nowhere was there any definite preparation for war, no- 
Where any clear conception that war was the one end and 
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object for which armies exist. In their place reigned a con 
tinuous bustling activity about the details of the daily life of 
the Army, and a hazy confidence that British good fortune 
and British courage would always come successfully out of any 
war that the inscrutable mysteries of foreign polic, might 
bring about. The Army was regarded less as an instrument 
of war, to be kept ever ready for use, than as a state-established 
institution to be maintained for its own sake’ (p. 40). 


It followed, as a matter of course, that education and 
tactical training were neglected. The methods of training 
were those of the eighteenth century, not of the twentieth, 
just as the system of command was modelled upon that 
prevailing in armies before the modern idea of initiative 
had been developed (p. 37). The soldier's time was taken 
up, not with learning to fight and use his weapon, but 
with parade movements, mounting guard, polishing brass 
buttons which superiors had placed on his uniform, and, 
‘in general, acting as charwoman, gardener, porter, cook, 
valet, clerk, and general servant to the regiment and his 
officers.’ His rifle-practice was limited to the expenditure 
of 200 rounds a year, fired at targets totally dissimilar to 
anything he would have to shoot at in the field. No 
trouble, the late Captain Cairnes tells us in his ‘Army from 
Within, was taken to teach the men distance-judging. 


‘Though troops are annually taken out to judge distance, 
the whole thing has degenerated into a farce, as no prizes for 
skill are given, and it is a matter of no importance whatever 
whether the soldier judges well or badly’ (p. 67). 


Owing to the unpractical uniform, and the miserliness of 
the state in refusing to pay the men for damage to clothes 
and boots in field-days and manceuvres, the private 
detested those rare exercises which were calculated to 
give him some dim idea of what would be required of 
him in war; while, as the state paid him an inadequate 
price for his services, it did not dare to work him hard 
lest recruiting should be thereby affected. In the words 
of Lord Wolseley, uttered on the eve of the war, 


‘Long days and nights out of bed seriously affect the 
recruiting of a voluntary army, and we cannot afford to ignore 
this fact. To work our men during manceuvres, as is often 
done abroad, would necessitate a far greater pressure upon 
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w young soldiers than those responsible for the recruiting of 
wr volunteer army can venture to impose, during peace, upon 
the rank and file.’ 


All initiative in the soldier was sternly repressed. In- 
lependent -firing was not encouraged, because, it was 
argued, the private, being ‘stupid’ and improvident, 
would hurriedly fire off all his ammunition. The clip-load 
to his magazine-rifle was rejected for the same reason. 
‘Crisp’ volleys (which in war hit nothing) were preferred ; 
and upon one occasion at least—at Nicholson’s Nek—this 
meant losing the battle, because it enabled the enemy to 
approach with impunity. 

The education and training of the officers were on the 

same level as that of the men, as is shown by the report 
of the committee on this subject. In the words of Mr 
Maguire, 
‘The whole system of selecting officers isa premium on the 
carelessness of officials and the incompetence of teachers, 
writers of text-books,and examiners. Nothing could possibly 
have been worse done than military education, before a man 
gets a commission in the Regular Army for the past fifteen 
years, and the results are not far to seek. It is extraordinary 
how deeply rooted in England . . . is the delusion that mere 
physique is the first qualification for a commission in the 
Army, and that the next is money, the next skill in games 
of ball, . . . and the last, general intelligence and culture.’* 


A slavish obedience was enjoined upon the officer, and he 
was taught to regard it almost as a crime to think and act 
for himself. Whatever he did, his superior stood over 
him; divisional generals meddling with the internal 
management of brigades, colonels with companies, and 


80 on down the hierarchy of command. A vast manual of 
many hundred rules and regulations contained provisions 
for everything that could possibly occur; and apparently 
it was supposed that, when surrounded and outnumbered, 
all that an officer would have to do was to send for this 
work and hunt up the particular rule applying to the 
situation. Initiative was a word without meaning ; and it 
required a minute from Lord Roberts in 1902 to reimnd 


* ‘National Review,’ December 1900. Cf. Report of the Committee on 
Military Education, evidence of Lord Roberts, pp, 314-15, 
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the army that ‘it is impossible for any system of 
peace-training to provide rules of action for the various 
emergencies which may arise in war,’ though this prin- 
ciple had been grasped by the Germans before 1866, and 
has since that date been recognised in the field-orders of 
every great continental army. 

Of all the defects in training, this want of initiative 
and unreadiness to assume responsibility worked the 
greatest evil in the field, because these became habits of 
mind, and once acquired could not be eliminated. Initia- 
tive is the word which best expresses the mental qualities 
required in an officer, who, knowing the general aim of 
the army in which his command is a unit, strives to attain 
that aim by going beyond the letter of his instructions 
while obeying them in the spirit. There may have been 
such a change in the situation since the time when the 
order was issued that literal obedience to it would mean 
failure or disaster; and in such a case an officer trained 
in modern German or French or Russian methods would 
disobey, because in disobeying he would be carrying out 
the army’s purpose, and so fulfilling the spirit of his 
orders. Initiative involves clear orders, indicating the 
purpose of the operations, and intelligent subordinates. 

The classical example of initiative in British military 
history is to be found in Nelson’s conduct at St Vincent, 
where, seeing that Jervis’s order to ‘tack in succession’ 
would lead to the escape of the Spanish fleet, he boldly 
wore his ship out of the line and fell upon the retiring 
enemy. The red-tape officer of the age, typified by Calder, 
complained of his act, and regarded it as sheer disobedi- 
ence. No less striking an example is to be found in the 
conduct of De Wet at Nicholson’s Nek. Acting entirely 
on his own responsibility, he seized, with only a small 
detachment of burghers, the northern slope of the hill 
on which Carleton’s unlucky column was making its 
stand. He was reinforced by Commandant Van Dam, 
again on the latter's initiative, though Van Dam had 
been ordered by Joubert to take up quite a different 
position. Neither consulted manuals or regulations; 
neither waited for orders from headquarters; both saw 
what ought to be done to fulfil Joubert’s purpose, and 
did it then and there. 

Mr Amery’s work is full of examples in which British 
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olficers failed entirely to display such initiative; but 
perhaps the classical example is to be found at a date 
later than that to which this instalment brings us, when, 
in the chase of De Wet, in February of last year, a column 
commander, on the receipt of orders from Pretoria, 
marched off his column, then close on the heels of De Wet, 
away from the enemy. But the famous words, ‘cannot 
accept responsibility,’ have throughout been the explana- 
tion of many of our failures. At Talana the colonel 
commanding the artillery, when the hill was carried, and 
the Boers were retreating under the very muzzles of his 
guns, sent for orders to shell them, instead of acting 
promptly on his own initiative. At Nicholson’s Nek, 
when the white flag was first shown from a sangar seventy 
yards away, the nearest officer, instead of ordering it to 
be lowered, sent back to his superior officer to ask what he 
should do. At Colenso a general commanding a brigade 
refused to assist the mounted brigade in its attempt to 
carry Hlangwane, alleging that he had orders not to 
commit his force. In fact, the want of initiative at every 
turn leads to a paralysing inactivity, as the result of which 
the finest opportunities are thrown away. 

Such being the case with the inferior ranks, the 
generals in command were of necessity handicapped, 
though in some degree it was their own fault that their 
subordinates were so badly trained.. And, in the absence 
of such machinery as the German*‘General Staff affords 
for selecting the best generals and eliminating such as 
are physically and morally unfit for the terrible strain of 
modern war, it followed that they were too often chosen 
for their popularity or for their social influence or for 
their successes in petty wars. The experience gained 
in such manoeuvres as had been held was overlooked. 
General Buller, who was selected as commander-in-chief, 
had, in 1898, made mistakes on Salisbury Plain which, had 
he been a German officer, might have led to his retire- 
ment, and would certainly have forbidden his selection 
for such a task; while Sir George White, who at the last 
moment was sent out to Natal, was not in the best 
physical health. None of the superior officers at the out- 
set would appear to have appreciated the difficulties of 
the campaign upon which they were embarking. The 
want of a General Staff to provide them with sound in- 
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formation, and to give them such an education as is 
needed by the modern soldier was cruelly felt at every 
turn. In the absence of a reasoned estimate of the 
enemy's strength and fighting power, we find panic and 
the rashest confidence alternating in their minds; and 
the one tactical idea apparent in the earlier battles of the 
war was that of rushing impetuously at the enemy, no 
matter how strong his position. Thus General Buller 
planned at Colenso a battle which under no conceivable 
cireumstance could end otherwise than in disaster; and 
Lord Methuen delivered repeated frontal assaults upon 
strong prepared positions. Many of the failures of the 
opening months of the war must, no doubt, be attributed 
to the want of mounted men; but this is only another 
illustration of the culpable ignorance in which the military 
authorities, including General Buller himself, were lapped. 

The generalship, indeed, of the first period of the war 
is startlingly similar to that of the French Imperial army 
in the war of 1870. Military precautions are neglected; 
troops are surprised ; Symons at Dundee is taken wholly 
off his guard at morning coffee, exactly as was Douay at 
Wissembourg ; the same alternations of dangerous rash- 
ness and humiliating fear of the enemy are discernible; 
the same passivity on the part of subordinate com- 
manders ; the same inability to make use of what mounted 
men were with the troops; the same complete ignorance 
as to what the enemy were doing, where they were, or 
what was their strength ; the same tendency to bring, not 
every man into battle, but a mere fraction or portion of 
the force available. Just as the French despised the 
Germans before the war, as mere militia, so the British 
leaders generally seem to have imagined that the simple 
appearance of a force composed of fifty thousand men of 
the three arms would terrify the Boers and crush all 
opposition, and that ‘armed farmers’ would be able to 
offer no effective resistance to our legions. 

The explanation of these striking similarities was, 
without doubt, the absence in both countries of that 
appreciation of the real situation which could be given 
only by the systematic and unceasing work of a General 
Staff, gradually diffusing itself through the nation; and 
the want of that careful system of selection for merit and 
attainments, and for merit and attainments alone, which 
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places a premium upon knowledge and capacity, and 
which supplies the incentive to work in the officer. Not 
without reason does the British Committee on Military 
Education in its report declare ‘most emphatically’ (p. 39)— 


‘that the only chance of a general improvement in military 
education and in the consequent efficiency of the army lies in 
an honest system of promotion by merit, following upon tests 
conducted in an honest and practical manner, honestly re- 
ported on, and duly acted upon by the authorities. So long 
as mediocrity is permitted to pass muster and signal ability 
to meet with no substantial recognition, it is useless to hope 
for any valuable results from verbal amendments in the regu- 
lations. No examinations, however well planned, either of 
candidates before entry, or of officers after joining, can of 
themselves make good officers.’ 


In a word, as we have already seen, a good General Staff 
is the mainspring of the military machine; and to expect 
the latter to function satisfactorily in its absence is com- 
pletely to misunderstand human nature. Men will not 
learn if the fool and the wise man are held in the same 
estimation, and if birth and social influence are a surer 
road to honour than capacity and instruction. The 
officers in garrison at Ladysmith before the war played 
tennis instead of studying the topography of the country,* 
because they had never been encouraged or obliged to 
study their business, except from books and for examina- 
tion purposes at the normal times of promotion. The 
lamentable want of interest in the science of the pro- 
fession is emphasised by Sir Ian Hamilton in his evidence 
before the Committee, and is, indeed, matter of common 
notoriety. Sedan would hardly have been won if it had 
been ‘bad form’ to talk ‘shop’ in the German army. 

A contributing cause of much of the incapacity shown 
was the miserliness and improvidence of the Treasury, 
which refused to make preparations for possible contin- 
gencies, and set its face against any expenditure of money 
however necessary and however small, so that a pro- 
tracted correspondence was generally needed to extract 
from it funds for any object. The evidence given before 


* In spite of the want of inducements to professional work, one officer 
did survey the neighbourhood of Ladysmith carefully, but his drawings do 
not appear to have been used by the army, 
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the Committee on Military Education teems with ex- 
amples of this misdirected miserliness. For example, the 
charges at the military academies are stated to have 
been extortionate; the accommodation bad; the class- 
rooms of prehistoric pattern; the servants wretchedly 
paid, and, as a consequence, indifferent in quality; the 
instructors inadequate in number; and at Woolwich the 
appliances provided for acquiring practical knowledge 
of artillery material, wretched. What are we to say of 
an administration which provides for such a purpose a 
muzzle-loading howitzer without a carriage, and which 
leaves cadets almost without modern breech-loading and 
quick-firing guns, other than those lent by private firms, 
with which to learn their duties? But, as Mr Amery 
sarcastically declares, 


‘that nine stitches after are better than one stitch in time 
has ever been the creed of Chancellors of the Exchequer, in 
whose eyes forethought and imagination are only due to the 
evil promptings of the original sin of extravagance.’ 


The truth of the remark is only too clearly proved by 
such examples as we have adduced, and by the yet graver 
fact that, on the very eve of war in South Africa, the 
Treasury was still refusing to provide transport and the 
necessary horse-fittings for the conveyance by sea of 
cavalry and artillery. It makes matters yet worse that, 
in thus acting, Ministers were overriding the advice of 
their professional guides at the War Office. Lord 
Wolseley has revealed the fact that, so far back as June, 
1899, he had urged the mobilisation of an army-corps in 
England, and the completion of all preparations for 4 
campaign. But his judgment was overruled, just pre- 
cisely as, for all we know, on the eve of a great nav 
war, the advice of the Admiralty may be overruled when 
it urges timely mobilisation. 

This brings us to what is the most important of all 
questions from the national point of view: How far do 
the same faults, which so nearly brought disaster in 
South Africa, exist in our navy? For here there may 
well be no possibility of repairing initial errors. We 
shall have to deal, not with states of only some tens of 
thousands of inhabitants, but with powerful and perfectly 
prepared opponents, who have for years been studiously 
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improving their organisation. Upon the shoulders of our 
admirals will fall the task, not of protecting some distant 
colony from attack, but of assuring the food-supply, the 
commerce, and the safety of the nerve-centre of the 
Empire. These tasks will be stupendous, even if the 
organisation is of the best; if it is not of the best, disaster 
is not only probable but almost inevitable. 

The first point to notice is that our naval organisation 
exhibits the same want of clearly defined responsibility 
as our military, if, indeed, it be not actually worse. 
There is no General Staff in which power and responsi- 
bility go hand in hand; there is, however, the same 
vicious arrangement of an Intelligence Department 
divorced from authority and starved. The whole system 
leaves out of sight the requirements of war; it is devised 
for peace, and for peace alone. At the head of the navy 
is a civilian Minister with no technical knowledge and 
no responsibility, but with almost omnipotent authority, 
subject to the usual daily battle-royal with the Treasury, 
to extract from that institution the funds required for 
shipbuilding, and for the general purposes of the service. 
The Minister cannot be arraigned if he neglects the fleet, 
or if he sacrifices its efficiency to such party considera- 
tions as the desire to spend little and so reduce taxation. 
He holds a position in the Cabinet subordinate to that of 
the Secretary of State for the army; and at every turn 
the interests of the navy are postponed to those of the 
army. The annual cost of the navy, including all items, 
is about 33,000,000/.; that of the home and Indian army 
reaches the enormous figure, according to Sir Charles 
Dilke, of 45,000,000/., though it is certainly much easier 
to improvise: army-corps than fleets. It cannot but be 
concluded that either we are expending a great deal too 
little on the fleet, or a great deal too much on the army. 
And it is to be noted that the pay of the army has just 
been raised, while the blue-jacket has as yet received no 
such concession, and in all probability will not obtain it 
till recruiting falls off, or there are open signs of dis- 
content. 

Under the civilian Minister are a number of naval 
officers, who are supposed to be equal in authority, though 
actually the First Sea-lord is regarded as primus inter 
pares, a phrase which has little meaning. All orders are 
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issued in the name of the Board. The distribution of 
duties between these various officers seems to have been 
carefully devised to eliminate all possibility of responsi- 
bility for any defect being brought home to any one of 
them. In Mr Wilkinson’s words, 


‘Each lord has under his charge some dozen items, selected 
almost at random, the important matters going to the senior, 
and those less attractive to the juniors. In short there is not, 
except as regards the rough distinction between personnel and 
matériel, any departmental organisation, any principle of 
classification of authority and responsibility according to 
subjects.’ (‘The Brain of the Navy,’ p. 45.) 


It is this remarkable committee or council of war which 
is to direct our navy in the conflict of the future. Yet in 
no point is the warning of military history so emphatic 
as on this, that a committee cannot successfully conduct 
a serious war. In the words of Moltke, as quoted by 
Mr Wilkinson, 


‘Surround a commander with a number of independent 
men—the more numerous, the more distinguished, the abler 
- they are, and the worse it will be—let him hear the advice 
now of one, now of another ; let him carry out, up to a certain 
point, a measure judicious in itself, then adopt a still more 
judicious but different plan, and then be convinced by the 
thoroughly sound objections of a third adviser, and the 
remedial suggestions of a fourth—it is a hundred to one that, 
though for each of his measures excellent reasons can be given, 
he will lose the campaign.’ (‘The Brain of an Army,’ p. 60.) 


The British organisation seems expressly devised to 
reproduce all the defects against which Moltke warns his 
countrymen in this passage, with this crowning blunder, 
that the direction of fleets and squadrons is made over to 
a civilian commander-in-chief. Was there ever a more 
extraordinary arrangement outside China ? 

It is indeed alleged that with this organisation we 
gained our victories in the Napoleonic war; and Mr Balfour 
was so much enamoured of it that he introduced it into 
the War Office in 1895, with results which were felt at 
every turn in South Africa. But the fact is that the 
organisation of the Napoleonic wars was totally different, 
though, like the organisation of to-day, it was defective 
enough, and the fleet won rather in spite of than because 
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of it. To take a single instance, our ablest admiral by the 
verdict of posterity, Nelson, was sent to Copenhagen upon, 
a most difficult errand under an incompetent superior, 
thus causing unnecessary waste of life and imperilling 
the fleet. St Vincent and Nelson both bitterly criticise 
the Admiralty in their letters; and these are not the 
irresponsible utterances of ‘mere theorists, but of prac- 
tical men of the highest capacity. It must further be 
remembered that no science has made greater progress 
in the past generation than that of organisation, and 
that it is even more vital to be up to date in this matter 
than in ships and guns. A good organisation will produce 
good material; but the best material may be misused by 
a faulty organisation. 

It is a very startling sign of some radical defect at 
headquarters that all the great additions to the navy 
have been made, not as the result of action on the part 
of the Admiralty Board, but as the result of public pressure 
from without. The agitations of 1885, 1889, and 1893 are 
sufficient proof, if proof be needed. In France, in Germany, 
in Japan, in the United States, and in Russia the Admiralty 
is always in advance of public opinion; that is to say, it 
often asks more than the national representatives and 
the press are willing to concede. In England it asks less, 
and has to be pushed forward. The members of the 
Board, having no responsibility, may urge the building 
of more ships or the enrolling of more men, but, if the 
irresponsible politician refuses to listen to them, they are 
under no moral obligation to resign. There is a letter 
written in 1884 by Admiral Key, First Sea-lord under 
Lord Northbrook, to Hornby, in which Key says: 


‘If you had seen what I had written, heard what I have said 
at the Board, you would know how I have been disturbed 
about the absurdly small sum the Government are asking’ (for 
shipbuilding) ; ‘and you will not find it will be said in either 
House that the First Sea-lord considers the proposals suffi- 
cient. I have protested against them as insufficient. I have 
scarcely slept for the last five nights, having been so worried 
about it... . It is made a Cabinet question, and I have had 
my say. (Colomb, ‘ Memoirs of Sir A. Cooper Key,’ p. 451.) 


At the very moment when Key was writing thus, a poli- 
tician was assuring the House of Commons that he could 
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substitute ‘accurate facts for the imperfect information 
on which the criticism to which the Admiralty had been 
subjected was founded,’ the conclusion from his ‘ accurate 
facts’ being that there was no danger whatever ; and this 
_despite the protests of the First Sea-lord. It will be 
noted that this First Sea-lord placed all the responsibility 
on the Cabinet, and rested content with a protest of which 
the public heard and knew nothing. 

Sometimes the First Sea-lord is found to be blind to 
the danger, because he has been badly selected and is not 
in close touch with the progress of foreign fleets. A 
notorious instance of this was Admiral Sir A. Hood, who, 
on the eve of the Naval Defence Act, asserted that the 
fleet did not require strengthening. Now and then a 
strong man in office will assert himself, as Sir F. Richards 
did in 1893, when, Sir W. Harcourt having represented 
that the Sea-lords were satisfied with the fleet, the Sea- 
lords in a body threatened to resign; but such instances 
are rare. We have it openly admitted by admirals that 
not the naval requirements of the fleet, but financial, or 
in other words political, considerations determine the 
shipbuilding programme. In Admiral Hoskins’ words 
‘expense,’ not efficiency, ‘governs everything.’ The fol- 
lowing question was put to him by the Committee on 
Navy Estimates in 1888 (Parl. Papers (1888), 142, p. 60):— 


‘Question. With reference to the building programme of 
the navy, are you under the idea that the building pro- 
gramme is adjusted by the necessities of the case for defence, 
or by the amount which Parliament, or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, thinks necessary to give for building? 

‘Answer. I should rather not answer that question.’ 


We have it on the one hand laid down by a committee 
of admirals that for victory in war the British fleet must 
have a superiority in battle-ships to the antagonist of five, 
or at the very least four, to three; and on the other we 
have the fact that this standard has never in practice 
been reached or approached. It is believed that in the 
present year the Intelligence Department holds that more 
ships are needed; and yet we are only laying down two 
battle-ships to the French four and the German two, and 
no attention is being paid to the representations of the 
department, which, divorced from guidance and authority, 
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is unable to make its voice heard by the nation. Every 
precaution, indeed, seems to have been taken to pre- 
vent its views from reaching the Cabinet. The head of 
the department communicates them to the First Sea- 
lord; the First Sea-lord passes them on to the First 
Lord; and the First Lord, who has no expert knowledge, 
in turn places them, if he feels so disposed, before the 
Prime Minister and the inner circle of the administration. 
Thus they reach the Cabinet, if they reach it at all, at 
third hand; and what that means is obvious to any 
thinking man. 

The position of the Intelligence Department is, indeed, 
pitiable. In conformity with precedent it is regarded by 
the Treasury as being of far less importance than the 
corresponding army department, though the experience 
of the South African war proves this to have been miser- 
ably equipped with funds and secret-service money. It is 
receiving in the present year the sum of 10,926l., as com- 
pared with 16,6791. which has been voted for the Military 
Intelligence branch. To suppose that with this sum it 
can acquire the information needed is to conclude that 
the Germans, who are not usually given to reckless ex- 
travagance, are actually flinging money away when they 
devote over 270,000/. to the General Staff of their army. 
From an answer given to Sir J. Colomb in the House of 
Commons, it appears that so important and onerous a 
task as ‘collecting, digesting, and tabulating all necessary 
information respecting merchant shipping and operations 
of sea commerce’ is assigned to one post-captain, paid, let 
us say, 800/. a year, who is now to have an assistant. 
After this it causes no surprise to find that no arrange- 
ments have been made in concert with the ship-owners 
for the defence of our merchant shipping on the outbreak 
of war. 

Small wonder will be felt at the fact that with such 
an organisation Mr Hurd, in his excellent ‘Naval Effi- 
ciency,’ is able to indicate many directions in which our 
fleet is unprepared for war, and in which money has been 
well-nigh wasted on defective material. To summarise 
some of the points he raises: we have no naval base on 
the North Sea, in spite of the growing strength of Germany 
in this direction; we have not sea-going ships enough to 
fit out a North Sea squadron ; we are not taking sufficient 
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care to secure homogeneity in our commissioned fleets; 
we are without cruisers capable of overtaking the newer 
German liners; we are without an adequate trained 
reserve; our fleets lack the auxiliaries which admirals 
declare to be needful for their efficiency in war; and, 
owing to the unbusinesslike procedure and the lack of 
modern machinery in our dockyards, our shipbuilding 
programme is in woeful confusion and disorder. An 
expert witness, quoted by Mr Hurd, speaks thus of 
Portsmouth : 


‘The whole dockyard seems to be demoralised ; men are taken 
off one job and put on another, and much waste of time is the 
result. Unnecessary tasks are undertaken and essential work 
is neglected, and the yard has lost the reputation that it once 
boasted. ... A few years ago... these Government estab- 
lishments reached their highest efficiency, and battle-ships 
were ready for sea within two years of their keel-plates being 
laid down. Now from four to five years is the time occupied.’ 


Side by side with this waste and muddle are found in- 
dications of defective intelligence and experimental work. 
For instance, we persisted in building huge, unarmoured, 
slow, and under-gunned cruisers, when everywhere abroad 
armoured cruisers were being built. We clung to cordite, 
though with it high velocities and great penetrative 
power were impossible, while foreign Powers were 
adopting powders which gave far superior results. We 
tried capped shell and pronounced them useless, and 
then, six years later, discovered, not only that every 
progressive navy was using them, but that they would 
at battle-ranges perforate our best and most modern 
armour. We maintained in the Mediterranean a weak 
fleet; and it needed the threats of resignation by naval 
officers, backed by a public agitation, to secure reinforce- 
ments. In short, at every turn we see the result of allow- 
ing our organisation to fall behind the times; and, though 
we are spending immense sums, there is every indication 
that we are not getting good value for our money.* 

The coping-stone on the edifice of disorganisation is 


— 


* Of recent years the cost of shipbuilding in England has risen above 
the cost of shipbuilding in Germany (Siissenguth, ‘Marine Rundschau,’ 
March 1899)—a state of affairs for which there is no excuse except bad 
management. 
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that no arrangements have been worked out for co-opera- 
tion between the army and the navy. The defence of the 
Empire must be the joint work of the two services; and 
that view of war is profoundly illogical which places them 
in two separate water-tight compartments. We have only 
to turn to Germany to see what should be done. There 
officers of the army are year by year sent afloat to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the navy, while, in the same way, 
naval officers serve at the land manceuvres to gain a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the problems of land war. At the 
head of both services—and no merely titular head—is the 
Emperor, securing absolute co-ordination of effort. With 
us there are a number of shadowy Committees, the func- 
tions of which have never been clearly explained. There 
is the Committee of the Cabinet for National Defence, of 
the meetings of which, if they ever occur, the public is 
not permitted to have cognisance, and which keeps no 
minutes ; and there is the Joint Naval and Military Com- 
mittee of Defence, which is supposed to arrange matters 
concerning the two services. The lack of co-operation 
between the services was admirably illustrated when, in 
1901, Mr Brodrick, the Secretary of State for War, pro- 
duced in the House of Commons a scheme for garrisoning 
certain of the coaling stations with marines, which the 
Admiralty, who control the marines, had never accepted. 
The state of our coast defences was long since declared by 
an expert American officer* to be ‘notably the most in- 
efficient of any of the great European Powers, owing to 
divided control, lack of co-operation, absence of digested 
schemes for mutual support’; and this judgment was con- 
firmed by the manceuvres of 1900, when the army officers 
flashed search-lights in the face of navigators entering 
friendly ports, and fired on friendly ships, with conse- 


, quences which might have been disastrous had not the 


ammunition been blank. 

These concrete instances prove that the necessity for 
reform and reorganisation is pressing, and that unless our 
administration is reconstructed the Empire will run the 
gravest risk of defeat in war. The difficulty is to reconcile 
administrative efficiency with the limitations of our con- 
stitution, which, as Lord Salisbury declared in 1900, 


* Lieut. Colwell, U.S.N., ‘Naval Annual,’ 1889, p. 36. 
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‘is not, as at present worked, a good fighting machine... , 
It becomes us to think whether we must not in some degree 
modify our arrangements in order to meet the danger that at 
any moment may arise.’ 


We have to adjust machinery, originally contrived to 
overcome domestic difficulties, to the needs of a time 
when the danger is from without, not within. In the 
past the executive was, on the whole, wide-awake ; the 
government was an oligarchy ; the science of organisation 
abroad was in its infancy, so that we had ample time to 
prepare when armed conflicts came upon us; and the will 
to prepare was rarely wanting. Against Napoleon, for 
example, in 1803, the researches of Captain Desbriére have 
shown that our fleet was ready when the French fleet was 
quite unprepared. But in the last two generations every- 
thing has altered. Internally we are a democracy, with 
our attention concentrated upon domestic affairs ; extern- 
ally the danger has become alarming, and the possible 
antagonists are perfectly organised, with the object of 
employing, at the very outset, the maximum of force 
within the minimum of time. 

The position is all the more serious inaenieals as the 
Foreign Office is so organised as to be incapable of giving 
timely warning. Here the various sub-departments are 
lost in detail, and there is no bureau of general informa- 
tion ; and an establishment which sufficed for a time when 
foreign affairs were practically confined to Europe is ex- 
pected to do the work of an age when a foreign secretary 
has to ‘survey mankind from China to Peru.’ Hence 
surprises of the most damaging nature are sprung upon 
the nation, and irreparable mistakes are made. Delagoa 
Bay was lost because there was no one to understand its 
future possibilities, when it might have been acquired for 
a ridiculous trifle. Germany was regarded as a friend, 
and the strategically invaluable island of Heligoland was 
given to her in exchange for territory which was of little 
value. In West Africa France was allowed to wall in 
British colonies by seizing their hinterland, to invade 
British territory and to shoot down British troops without 
giving any satisfaction. In the Congo she has been 
permitted to violate the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Berlin, with disastrous consequences to British trade. 
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In Tunis and Madagascar concessions were made to her 
which were nicknamed ‘graceful,’ but which were actually 
either improvident or cowardly. In China, during the 
whole crisis of 1897-8, the Foreign Office was behind the 
daily press in its information. A treaty was concluded 
with Germany with reference to the Yang-tze valley, 
which gave the Germans equal rights there with our- 
selves, in exchange for some vague promises, which were 
openly repudiated in the Reichstag. The man in the 
street may be pardoned for not being able to find Sin- 
min-ting on the map; but, when we find ministers equally 
ignorant, we are sadly reminded of the days when a prime 
minister was unaware that Cape Breton was an island. 
Such an instance shows how grave is the need of an 
adequate system of intelligence in the Foreign Office. It 
is one of the worst features of our recent foreign policy 
that too often it is content to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public by gaining some nominal concession, while 
sacrificing real interests. A melancholy example of this 
practice is supplied by the leasing of Wei-hai-wei as an 
excellent naval base and a complete counterpoise to Port 
Arthur, followed by a public confession of its inutility in 
the refusal to fortify the position; and again in the 
profession of a strenuous determination to maintain the 
‘open door’ at all costs, only to be followed by tame 
acquiescence in the closure of this open door in Manchuria. 
It may have been right not to fight Russia on such an 
issue, but what was done was to delude the public with 
the idea that British commercial interests had been 
assured, when in fact they had been surrendered. 

What is needed is a change in the system—the effec- 
tive men at the top, with special knowledge, a free hand 
in the management of their departments, and far more 
publicity. Much nonsense is talked about the need for 
official secrecy, but experience proves that, as a rule, this 
secrecy is only useful to veil incompetency. The pre- 
paration and publication of annual reports covering the 
work. of the great offices is a practical and attainable 
measure, but even this is resisted with the utmost deter- 
mination by officialdom. It matters nothing to some 
people that the foreigner knows everything which is 
hidden from Englishmen, or that, when British corre- 
spondents are forbidden to reproduce a plan of the tactics 
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employed in the naval action in the Channel which closed 
the last manoeuvres, the German ‘Marine Rundschau’ 
promptly published it in full detail. Whatever reforms 
are attempted, the responsibility at the Admiralty should 
be clearly defined. The First Sea-lord should know he 
will have to answer for the strength of the fleet and the 
strategy employed in war, while without delay a General 
Staff should be organised in both military departments. 
There is no great difficulty in the way of giving the 
professional heads of the army and navy seats in the 
Cabinet when questions of foreign policy or war, either 
actual or possible, are being considered. Soldiers and 
sailors all the world over are constantly being confronted 
with questions which are really questions of foreign 
policy; and the responsible commanders can only know 
for what wars to be prepared if they are in close touch 
with the minister who directs foreign policy. 

But until the public and the press follow these questions 
of policy with a much deeper interest than they at present 
display, we may find that the experts are once more 
overridden and precautions neglected. Even the best 
machinery will not work well without the closest super- 
vision and the highest sense of duty on the part both of 
officials and the public. Yet we have a naval officer 
declaring in the public press, as a defence of another 
naval officer whose practical capacity has, justly or un- 
justly, been impugned, that, if officials were required 
to resign when they could not secure efficiency, ‘there 
would be a stampede of admirals, generals, captains, 
colonels, and members of Parliament all over the country. 
Some will hold that, if so, the sooner there ,is such 4 
stampede the better. In an age of conflict, when we 
may have to confront the most perfect organisation 
conceivable, it is impossible for England to rest content 
with a system which produces an uneducated army, a2 
Pea navy, and an inadequately informed Foreign 
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Art. XIV.—-THE CRYING NEED OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


1, Terms of Surrender of the Boer Forces. Correspondence 
presented to Parliament, June 1902. (Cd. 1096.) 

2. Lord Milner and South Africa. By E. B. Iwan Miiller. 
London: Heinemann, 1902. 

3. Report of the British Women’s Emigration Association, 
1901. 

4, The New South Africa. By W. Bleloch. London: 
Heinemann, 1901. 

5, History of South Africa. By G. McC. Theal. Five 
volumes. London: Sonnenschein, 1891-1900. 


SINCE the articles which appeared in the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view’ for January and April, 1901, on the ‘Settlement of 
South Africa,’ were written, the subject has been trans- 
ferred from the region of speculation into the sphere of 
practical politics by the surrender’ of the Boers and the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Unconditional surrender, in the modern conception 
of the phrase, has a signification widely different from 
the delivering up of the vanquished to what was euphe- 
mistically called ‘justice’ in the Middle Ages. The terms 
imposed upon the Boers have been characterised by the 
civilised world as magnanimous, and well deserve the 
approbation which they have received. It is no new 
thing to the Boers to live under British rule; and their 
acceptance of the position of subjects of the King was 
no wrench to their consciences. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the terms of surrender 
signed at Pretoria on May 31. 


1, Laying down of arms, cessation of resistance, and recog- 
nition of the King as lawful sovereign. 

2. Gradual repatriation of burghers. 

8. Guarantee of personal liberty and property. 

4. Immunity from legal proceedings in connexion with the 
war, except for acts contrary to the usages of war. 

5. Dutch to be taught in schools, where parents desire, 
and to be allowed in courts of law when necessary for the 
administration of justice. 

6. Possession of rifles for protection to be allowed by 
licence. 

7. Civil government, representative institutions, and even- 
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tually self-government, to be introduced as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

8. The question of granting the franchise to natives not to 
be decided until after the introduction of self-government. 

9. No special tax to defray the expenses of the war to be 
imposed upon landed property. 

10. Commissions to be appointed to assist in the restora- 
tion of the people to their homes, and in enabling them to 
resume their normal occupations, for which three millions 
sterling will be placed at their disposal. 

Notes and receipts of late governments, found to have 
been issued in return for valuable considerations, to be re- 
ceived by Commissions as evidence of war losses. 

Advances on loan, free of interest for two years, and after- 
wards repayable over a period of years with three per cent. 
interest, to be made for the purpose of rehabilitation. 


No foreigner or rebel to be entitled to the benefit of this 
clause. 


It was further notified to the Boer delegates that the 
rank and file of Cape rebels, on surrendering and acknow- 
ledging themselves guilty of high treason, would be 
punished by disfranchisement for life. Rebels occupy- 
ing official positions would be tried for high treason, but 
in no case would the penalty of death be inflicted. In 
Natal, rebels would be dealt with according to the law 
of the colony. 

Articles 1, 2, 3, and 4, call for no comment. The per- 
missive instruction in and use of the Dutch tongue (Art. 5) 
contrasts most favourably with the Boer treatment of 
the Huguenot immigrants and the modern Uitlanders. 
The concession, however, needs some explanation. Dutch, 
as it is spoken in Holland, is not the language of the 
Boers, and is as different from the ‘ taal’ or patois which 
they speak as modern English is from the tongue of 
Chaucer. Johannesburg, Pretoria, and all the large towns 
throughout South Africa are English-speaking ; and, in 
spite of Bond and Hollander propagandism, English is 
the business language of the whole country, and is s0 
firmly established and so widely known that, although 
the ‘taal’ is spoken by the rural population in the Boer 
districts, and ‘ pulpit Dutch "—which is a nearer approach 
to the pure language—is employed by the clergy and 
in official documents, it is no more likely to supplant 
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English than Welsh or Gaelic in Great Britain or Irish 
in Ireland. 

There is, however, a danger which it behoves us to 
guard against, and whose existence has had already an 
efect most detrimental to British influence in Cape 
Colony, viz. the drifting of the management and patron- 
age of education into the hands of the Bond and of the 
ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the schools which have come 
under these influences have become hotbeds of racial 
antagonism and disaffection to British rule, and that 
they are largely responsible for the rebellion in Cape 
Colony by their propagation of the doctrines and aims 
of the Africander Bond. The practical application of 
Article 5 will therefore require the most careful super- 
vision, particularly when representative institutions are 
revived, not only as regards language, but also in the 
selection of teachers and text-books. 

The possession of arms by the scattered white popula- 
tion of South Africa is necessary as a protection against 
a native rising, and to some extent against wild animals 
of a noxious kind. A military rifle of the latest pattern 
is not, however, requisite, nor a large supply of ammuni- 
tion ; and the possession of these should be restricted. An 
appreciable tax might be attached to the licence. 

Article 7 has already begun to take effect. Lord 
Milner has assumed the civil government of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River; Lord Kitchener has left; and 
troops are being withdrawn. It is clear that the late 

‘High Commissioner has long foreseen and prepared for 
this step. His proclamations of April 15, providing for 
the administration of justice in the Transvaal, form a 
judicial body and a code of procedure which, by a mere 
change of designation, will constitute a supreme court of 
justice of the best type, whose leading characteristics are 
as follow :— 

Independence of the judges, who hold office during 
good behaviour, and can only be removed upon proof of 
misconduct. Roman-Dutch law to be administered, except 
in so far as it is modified by legislative enactments. 
Pleadings and proceedings are to be in the English 
language. Appeals may be made to the Privy Council. 
Laws inconsistent with the provisions of the proclama- 
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tions are repealed. Where not otherwise provided, the 
law of England is to be followed. 

It will be remembered that one of the principal 
grievances of the Uitlanders was that the independence 
of the High Court was infringed by the Transvaal Act 
No. 1, of 1897, which, in the words of their petition to 
Queen Victoria, attacked the sole remaining safeguard of 
their civil rights. Another important grievance was that 
only burghers qualified to vote could sit on juries. The 
injustice of this restriction may be judged from the fact 
that at Johannesburg there were only one thousand 
burghers to twenty-three thousand Uitlanders. 

Under the late régime the constitution and personnel 
of the police-force was a source of danger rather than a 
protection to the Uitlanders. Lord Milner has already 
organised a new and trustworthy body to support the 
civil power. 

While we admire the wisdom and foresight which has 
rendered this transition from military administration 
to civil government practicable to a large extent in a 
singularly short time, we must not fail to accord a full 
tribute of praise to the humane and moderate manner 
in which Lord Kitchener and the officers of his army 
throughout British South Africa performed the invidious 
but indispensable duty of administering martial law. In 
his farewell speech at Cape Town on June 23, Lord 
Kitchener closed his remarks upon this subject with the 
following words : 


‘I do not wish to imply for a moment that the machinery of 
martial law, which had to be hastily constructed to meet an 
emergency in time of war, was in any way perfect; nor that, 
owing to its imperfections, some hardships did not take place; 
but I hope that you will agree with me in giving credit to 
those officers who had the grave responsibility of administer- 
ing that so-called “law,” and also, that they acted bona fide 
and conscientiously, and tried to do their best for the good of 
the people of this Colony.’ (‘Times, June 25, 1902.) 


We heartily endorse his frank and manly words, and 
believe that no unprejudiced person would now deny 
that, had martial law been put in operation generally in 
Cape Colony at the commencement of the war, we should 
have been spared both the Boer invasion and the Cape 
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rebellion. These calamities appear to us to have been 
due to the reprehensible and disloyal action of the 
partisans of the Cape Africander Bond. Lord Kitchener 
speaks of the machinery of martial law as having been 
hastily constructed to meet an emergency in time of war. 
We infer from this statement that he felt the want of 
instructions or regulations on the subject, and had to 
devise them after the emergency had arisen. Among the 
duties which our officers may be suddenly called upon to 
perform, demanding an acquaintance with what is and 
is not permissible, what to do and what to avoid, none 
is more serious than the administration of martial law ; 
and we trust that our generals may not in the future 
have the task of evolving and expounding its principles 
thrown upon them at the last moment. 

The development of representative institutions and 
the eventual grant of self-government foreshadowed at 
the end of Article 7 are questions which it is not possible 
to discuss in an adequate manner in this brief review. 
Our new fellow-subjects may be commended to the 
maxim, ‘Tout vient & qui sait attendre.’ In Article 8, the 
{ question of the enfranchisement of natives is—we think 
j very judiciously—postponed until after the introduction 

of self-government. The Boer leaders would probably 
have preferred relegating it to the Greek Kalends; and 
the British settler in South Africa, who aspires to seeing 
that land become a white man’s country, will so far 
sympathise with them as to feel, in the words of Lord 
Palmerston, when told that a certain event must come 
sooner or later, ‘Very well, I prefer it later!’ ‘The 
whole native question is at once important and con- 
tentious; and in deferring its final solution we recognise 
another proof of Lord Milner’s prudence and sagacity. 

In the exemption of landed property in the new 
colonies from special taxation to defray the expenses of 
the war, the Imperial Government has displayed both 
wisdom and magnanimity. It is true that the fortune of 
war, so wantonly challenged by the two republics, has 
deprived them of their independence; but no one would 
have had a right to complain if the Nemesis of retributive 
justice had laid a heavy hand upon the burghers of the 
late republics, the land-owners and legislators whose 
oppressive and intolerant treatment of the Uitlanders, 
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and whose efforts to substitute Boer for British para- 
mountcy in South Africa, led to the war. Not only do 
we forgo the imposition of a war-tax on their land, but 
we also recognise that the destruction of property, due to 
the prolonged resistance of the guerilla forces, has been 
such that the restoration of the people to their homes, 
and the resumption of their normal occupations, can only 
be effected by a large measure of state aid; and this we 
are prepared to give, to the extent of 3,000,000/. sterling as 
a free grant, and loan advances on very liberal terms. 
The manner in which repatriation and rehabilitation 
are to be carried out is indicated in Articles 2 and 10, 
which show that the subject had been carefully thought 
out by Lord Milner long before the actual terms were 
discussed, and that the measures to be adopted were 
already sufficiently defined to enable a commencement to 
be made immediately after the surrender of the burghers, 
most of whom at once joined their families at the con- 
centration camps, and returned to their homes equipped 
with a supply of immediate necessities which had been 
laid up for them in anticipation of the happy event. 
Although peaceful relations have shown on both sides 
a meritorious avoidance of words and acts which might 
give offence, and have afforded proof that the late antag- 
onists have not only learned to respect one another, but 
also that personal animosity—so often engendered in the 
course of a long struggle—can hardly be said to exist at 
all, we should be culpably blind to the teaching of history 
were we to imagine that submission and reconciliation 
could extirpate or extinguish the aspirations and con- 
victions which we have long associated with the Boer. 
A manly, persistent, and patriotic race cannot divest 
itself of its essential qualities, or suppress the innate and 
hereditary virtues and vices which go to form its character 
and reputation. There is much to admire in the per- 
tinacity with which the Boer clings to his traditions, his 
principles, his language, and his religion; much with 
which we instinctively sympathise as a common heritage. 
The dialect of the Frieslander more closely resembles 
English than any other tongue. The Dutch Reformed 
Church holds the same tenets as the Church of England. 
The Orange dynasty has lent its name to a party, and has 
given us a ruler who is still toasted as ‘the great and good 
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King William,’ and whose name we associate with civil 
and religious freedom. While we recognise these points 
of connexion, which will go far to render fusion possible, 
we must not overlook the fact that when power is placed 
in the hands of a race, a sect, or a party, its members in- 
variably employ it to promote what they conceive to be 
their own advantage. 

Ministries which have been in power in Cape Colony 
since the grant of responsible government in 1872 have 
shown this tendency in a marked degree. The Dutch 
language was encouraged; Dutch officials were nominated 
to most posts under government; Dutch control was 
exercised over the schools; the importation of munitions 
of war into the Boer Republics was permitted; the strong- 
est opposition was offered to the proclamation of martial 
law, and the frivolous punishment of five years’ dis- 
franchisement was attached to the crime of treason. No 
surprise can be felt at the loyal population of Cape Colony 
petitioning for the suspension of a constitution which im- 
posed upon them legislation inspired by the Africander 
Bond, and paved the way for invasion and rebellion. 

The Cape loyalists look with apprehension, if not with 
dismay, upon the prospect of the reassembly of a house 
of representatives, the majority of whose constituents are 
closely connected by race, language, family ties, and com- 
mon traditions with the inhabitants of the late republics, 
and among whom are to be reckoned, not only those who 
left their country to join the Boers, but those who rebelled 
against us within the Colony. His Majesty’s Government 
has decided, with the concurrence of the ministers of self- 
governing colonies, to take the risk. No precedent can 
be cited for the withdrawal, by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament, of the privilege of self-government, once 
granted to a colony. However much we may disapprove 
of the tendencies by which the Cape Parliament appears 
to have been influenced, it must be admitted that we 
cannot assume that its members will not rise to the level 
of the momentous issue now before them until they have 
been put to the test. The disfranchisement of a large 
number of rebels has altered the balance of the con- 
stituencies; and it may be reasonably expected that 
many who sympathised with the Bond have ceased to 
believe in the illusions which they formerly cherished. 
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A newly elected chamber, if it has the real interests of 
South Africa at heart, may reflect that spirit of concilia- 
tion, moderation, and wisdom, which has animated the 
Imperial Government and its late enemies. Let us hope 
that it may be so, and that we may be spared the neces- 
sity of exercising a power which is properly regarded 
as a last resort, only to be appealed to when all other 
measures have been tried and have failed. To impose 
restrictions upon that fundamental principle of self- 
government which is the pride of the Anglo-Saxon race 
would be to establish a precedent which would be felt 
as retrograde throughout the Empire, and which might 
justify the recalcitrant offender in writing upon the 
wall, ‘ Hodie mihi: cras tibi.’ 

In the Transvaal the policy of Africa for the Afri- 
canders was naturally even more pronounced than in 
Cape Colony. The oppressed Uitlanders declared in 1895: 


‘We are in a vast majority in this State. We own more than 
half the land, and, taken in the aggregate, we own at least 
nine tenths of the property in this country ; yet in all matters 
affecting our lives, our liberties, and our properties, we have 
absolutely no voice.’ 


The Free State, which had no reason to quarrel with 
Great Britain, deliberately espoused the cause of the 
Africander Bond and the oppressive oligarchy in the 
Transvaal. There was, in fact, a profound conviction in 
the mind of every member of the Africander Bond that 
they were strong enough to oust the British. They were 
egged on to make the attempt by almost every country 
in Europe: they bravely maintained the struggle against 
overwhelming odds; and, though defeated now, it would 
be insane to imagine that the memory of the prolonged 
struggle, and their deep-rooted aspirations for exclusive 
supremacy, can soon be buried in oblivion or eradicated 
from their minds. Whether the feeling may subside into 
a harmless tradition, or develope into a dangerous menace 
in the future, will depend upon the measures which we 
now take to ensure that our paramountcy shall rest upon 
that most stable of foundations, the will of the people, 
in the shape of an overwhelming preponderance of loyal 
British inhabitants capable of absorbing and assimilating 
the Boers and the aliens. 
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Our remarks have thus far related to the terms of sur- 
render and the re-establishment of the burghers on their 
farms—events, indeed, of much consequence, but ephemeral 
incharacter. Graver issues confront us when we endeavour 
to look into the future of South Africa, to forecast the 
operation of existing conditions and tendencies, and to 
consider how those which are beneficial may be fostered, 
and those which are prejudicial may be made innocuous. 
A free, prosperous, and united South Africa, loyal to the 
British Crown, is the ideal to which we aspire. How is 
it to be attained ? 

In former numbers of this Review,* Federation, 
Finance, Industries, Colonisation, Agriculture, Irrigation, 
Mining, Communications, and the Native Question have 
been discussed. The keynote upon which we shall now 
harp is the Anglification of South Africa. 

At a moment when the relations of late antagonists 
appear to be of a very cordial description, it may seem 
inappropriate to sound a discordant note which may jar 
the harmonious concert of the two white races; but we 
should be blind to the teaching of the past were we to 
imagine that the good feeling and mutual respect which 
now happily exist between Briton and Boer can efface the 
divergence of the traditions and aspirations which charac- 
terise the two peoples who have long struggled for local 
supremacy; nor should we forget the baneful influences 
which well-intentioned ‘but misguided politicians, both 
among ourselves and among the Boers, have exercised in 
the creation of the hostile power whose subjugation 
has just cost us twenty thousand lives and two hundred 
nillions of money. These characteristics and these in- 
fluences, though now dormant, are susceptible of revivi- 
fication ; and the Empire demands that the settlement now 


in course of accomplishment should be such as to expose 
us to their consequences ‘ never again.’ 

The present generation has been so accustomed to 
regard Cape Colony as a British possession that it is apt 
to forget that, when we acquired a definite title to it by 
purchase from the Netherlands in 1815 for a sum of six 
millions, the Cape had been under the Dutch East India 
Company—a very exclusive administration, which strongly 


* ‘Quarterly Review,’ October 1900, January and April 1901. 
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discouraged foreign interlopers—for 150 years; and that 
in our occupations of it by conquest from 1795 to 1802, 
and from 1806 to 1814, we did not disturb existing in- 
stitutions. In 1815 the Dutch population numbered 26,700 
whites. Since then we have only made one serious at- 
tempt at British immigration, viz. in 1820, when a colony 
numbering 3053 was formed on the eastern frontier, ata 
cost of about 80,0001. to the state. After the Crimean war 
farms were given to members of the German legion, who 
have proved to be good and loyal settlers, but can hardly 
- be reckoned as a British element in the population. Volun- 
tary emigration to South Africa from Great Britain took 
place to no appreciable extent until diamonds and gold 
began to attract seekers of wealth—not, however, with 
the intention of permanent colonisation, but rather in the 
hope of making a fortune and then retiring. We have 
no up-to-date statistical information of the existing popu- 
lation of South Africa, as regards numbers, race, or sex 
—all most important factors; but the information avail- 
able is sufficient to enable us to draw some important 
deductions. 

In a volume treating of the economic and social con- 
dition of ‘The Nations of South Africa,’ published by Mr 
Murray in 1901, is to be found (p. 20) the following sum- 
mary of the population, based chiefly on official statistics. 


Area in Population. 
iles. 
White. | Coloured. | Total. | White, ‘Coloured, | Total. 
Cape Colony. . 1,917,400 1-4 | | 
Natal. . . . | 81,307| 55,927) 808,577) '864,504| 1-8 | 25°2 | 27-0 
Basutoland . . | 10,293} '578) 263,600, 264,178] 0-02 | 25°08 | 26°0 
Bechuanaland |213,000| (%) | 122,000| 122,000] (%) | 0-6 | 0°6 
Bho-'192,000 13,346 308,255) 321,601] 0-07 1°53 | 1°6 
48,320) 77,716 120,787, 207,503} 1-6 | 
ransv (in- 
cluding Swazi- 20 | 40 | 60 
land) .. . 


Totals . + 766 8,055,301 4,788, 179 0°8 | 4-4 | 5:2 
| 


This enormous territory, seven times the area of the 
United Kingdom, four times the area of France, and 
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at three times the area of Germany, contained before the 
war a white population about equal to that of the cities 
n- | -of Glasgow or Liverpool, and a total population but little 
| exceeding that of the metropolitan area. Yet it enjoys 
t- an admirable climate in which Europeans thrive, a fertile 
y | soil, and phenomenal wealth in minerals. If it were 
a populated on the scale of Europe it would contain above 
ar eighty million souls. The Transvaal alone exceeds in 
10 area the whole United Kingdom, which now bears a 
ly | population of forty-one millions; yet it only supports 
n- one quarter of a million whites and three quarters of a 
k million of coloured races. Cape Colony, which is double 
ld the size of the United Kingdom, has about four hundred 
th thousand whites and a million and a half coloured. Natal, 
ne § though it has nearly two whites per square mile, has a 
ve denser native population than any other part of South 
u- Africa. 


aX In general the whole country affords a suitable field 
il- for agricultural and industrial colonisation, which has 
nt received some slight encouragement from Natal; less, 


and of late none at all, from Cape Colony; while in the 
n- late republics it was never encouraged in any way. In 
fr | their early days, indeed, it was enacted that no English- 
n- | man or German should be allowed to possess landed pro- 
8, perty; and the discovery and working of minerals was 
forbidden under a heavy penalty. These obsolete regula- 
tions afford typical illustrations ‘of the characteristic 
policy pursued by the Boers, viz. exclusion of foreign 
interlopers, and protection of the pastoral farm system 
against industrial development—principles which under- 
lie the aims of the Africander Bond and the legislation of 
the late South African Republic—and are deeply ingrained 
in the great majority of the people of Dutch descent who 
‘still constitute the preponderant element in the white 
population of South Africa. The progressive minority 
consists of British, with an admixture of foreigners; and 
in their hands lie the trade, commerce, agriculture, mining, 
railway, and other industries which bring wealth and 
prosperity to the country mainly by the aid of British 
capital. 

But there is another and most vital distinction between 
the pastoral Boers and the industrial Britons, which is at 
the present moment exercising a most powerful influence 
Vol. 196.—No, 391. 4 
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on the future of South Africa, viz. the relative birth-rates 
of the two populations. The Boers have been in the 
country for two hundred and fifty years, and the pro- 
portion of the sexes among them has nearly attained an 
equilibrium. They marry young and are prolific. In the 
very early days of the Cape Colony only married men of 
good character were allowed to settle on the land; and 
in 1659, when there were but a hundred Europeans 
resident at the Cape, Van Riebeck appealed to Holland 


‘for at least twenty lusty farmers’ or other ordinary peoples’ 
marriageable daughters, who would immediately obtain hus- 
bands, and the colony at the Cape be thus more permanently 
established, while those who might be inclined to desert would 
completely abandon the idea. . . . We found that when the 
freemen were married, they established themselves perma- ‘ 
nently. On the other hand, working with unmarried men is 
very unstable, and rests but on loose screws.’ 


The directors of the Dutch East India Company 
encouraged emigration to the Cape by granting free 
passages to industrious families, free grants of farms, and 
supplies of implements, seeds, and cattle, on credit; and 


‘the orphan guardians of Amsterdam and Rotterdam con- 
sented to allow marriageable girls who were so inclined to 
emigrate to the Cape, but only under conditions which, so far 
as human means can go, should serve to screen them from 
harm. They were not to embark unless accompanied by other 
emigrants, and under the care of a respectable elderly woman. 
The Commander of the Cape was to see that they were com- 
fortably provided for, and properly protected until they were 
married to honourable, sober and industrious burghers.’ * 


In 1691 the colonists numbered over a thousand souls.f 
At the date of the transfer to the British the white popu- 
lation. had increased to 26,700. Notwithstanding the 
Great Trek, following upon the discontent arising from 
the inadequate compensation granted on the abolition of 
slavery in 1834, and the secession from British rule to the 
territories beyond the Orange and the Vaal, the whites 
in Cape Colony, at the census of 1891, had increased to 
382,000, of whom about three fifths were of Dutch origin, 
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* Theal’s ‘History of South Africa,’ vol. i, p, 323. t Ibid, p. 370.» al 
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returning a Bond majority which placed a Bond ministry 
| in power immediately before the war broke out in 1899. 
Although the Dutch had a long start of the British in 
colonisation, their increase in the last century was more 
due to ordinary causes than to immigration; and those 
causes are still in operation. In the British section of the 
population, however, there is a great disproportion 
between the sexes. In the case of the Albany settlers in 
1820—the only serious attempt at colonisation which we 
have ever made—the numbers landed at Algoa Bay were 
1020 men, 607 women, and 1032 children. The recent in- 
flux of British to the gold and diamond mines—like all 
mining rushes—consisted chiefly of men; and the settlers 
who remain behind on the demobilisation of the army 
will be of the male sex, some of whom may have wives 
and families who may subsequently join them. 

Until a new census is taken, no accurate and up-to-date 
statistics of colour, race, and sex will be available. Those 
now accessible are antecedent to the war. The Statistical 
Register of 1898 gives the white population of Cape 
Colony as consisting of 195,956 males and 181,031 females, 
showing a shortage of women amounting to 14,925. So 
+ far as can be learned from imperfect data, the excess 
. in number of white males over white females in British 
r South Africa before the war is represented in the follow- 
n ing table. Some of the figures, however, date from 1890 
1 and 1891; and there is little doubt that more recent 
1. returns would show a considerably greater deficiency of 
women. 


oS 


Numerical excess of Males over Females in the White Population of 
British South Africa before the outbreak of the War. 


t Approximate, 

Natal . . . . 5 000 
Orange River 4 ° 3,000 
Transvaal , é 43,000 


H 


Total shortage of females ‘ 


In a population of whites only numbering about 
800,000 in all, this deficiency of women seems at first sight 
almost incredible ; and it is the more remarkable and the 
x 2 
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more deplorable inasmuch as, beyond a doubt, the greater 
part of the deficiency exists among the British section of 
the population. It means that about one man in every 
four of the British in South Africa could never hope 
to find a white wife, whether Dutch or English, in the 
country before the war. The actual disproportion in the 
immediate future will be far greater. During the war 
men have come and women have gone. Now that 
hostilities are over there will be a renewed influx of men 
to the mining centres, and an army of occupation must 
be maintained in the country; but there is no probability 
of a natural and automatic increase in the number of 
women. Short-sighted optimists say, ‘Well, let the British 
marry Boer girls and bring about a fusion of the two 
races. Apart from the fact that there are not enough 
women to ‘go round,’ it has been the invariable experi- 
ence in South Africa that when a British man marries a 
Boer girl their children follow the mother and reinforce 
the Boer party. We have had the same experience in 
Ireland, where it is proverbial that the offspring of mixed 
marriages between English and Irish became Hibernis 
Hiberniores. These, then, are the natural tendencies which 
are now in operation in South Africa, and which, unless 
corrected, will inevitably produce, in a few generations, 
such an overwhelming predominance of the Dutch party 
in number and sympathy that, instead of the British 
absorbing and assimilating the Boers, and evolving a con- 
federation loyal to the Empire, we shall have the dream 
of the Bond realised by the supremacy of the Africander 
and the subversion of British rule. 

All but the wilfully blind and prejudiced must now 
know exactly what they have to expect from again 
allowing political power to drift into the hands of our 
new fellow-subjeets by neglecting the simple and reason- 
able measures which, if judiciously set in action, would 
avert this result, and lead to the definite Anglification of 
South Africa and its loyalty to the Empire. We have 
now, and probably shall have fur many years, a male 
population of British origin in South Africa superior in 
number to that of Dutch descent; but, unless these men 
are mated with British women, the Boers will soon out- 
number the British to such an extent as to necessitate 
either abandonment or reconquest. A floating male 
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population, though it may have ephemeral power and. 
influence, like the garrisons of the distant provinces of 
the Roman Empire, has but little durable effect upon the 
inhabitants. Its individual constituents come and go, 
but, unless they marry wives of their own race and per- 
manently settle in the country, they leave but little trace 
behind. Colonisation is impossible in the true sense of. 
the word without the aid of women. Men may exploit 
the mines, till the soil, engage in commerce and industry, 
and acquire competence and fortune ; but without wives 
and children they pass away without increasing the per- 
manent population of the country or influencing its racial 
character. 

No scheme of Anglification can be effective which 
neglects the inevitable consequence of a lack of women. 
What the British element has to contend with is, first, 
the natural increase of the Dutch race, and second, the 
existing deficiency of at least seventy thousand women. 
Assuming the people of Dutch descent to have numbered 
four hundred thousand before the war (and this is well 
under the mark), their natural rate of increase, being taken 
at one per cent. per annum, would add in every year about 
two thousand to their female population ; while the British, 
of whom a large proportion are unmarried, would only 
add about one thousand as a natural increase. The Boer 
women therefore are gaining upon the British at the 
rate of about a thousand a year, and we should have to 
emigrate that number to keep pace with them. Any 
excess over a thousand sent out yearly would go to 
remedy the general deficiency of seventy thousand. If, 
therefore, an organisation were created which would 
ensure the despatch of three thousand women from the 
United Kingdom in each year, one thousand would be set 
off against the natural increase of the Boer women, and 
the remaining two thousand would go towards filling up 
the shortage which exists ; and this would be accomplished 
in thirty-five years, or one generation. 

This is but a rough and approximate method of demon- 
strating that nothing short of an immigration of three 
thousand British women every year, or about sixty a 
week, carried on for a generation, can save the situation 
and place us in a position of numerical equality with the 
Boers. If the process is to be accomplished more quickly 
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the number despatched must be greater. In the Trans- 
vaal is to be found the largest deficiency in women and 
the largest excess of single men of British race; it would 
therefore be advisable to commence operations there, 
The project is so large and so costly as to be altogether 
beyond the exertions of private enterprise or voluntary 
effort; but the associations which have long been engaged 
in promoting the emigration of British women to the 
Colonies, and particularly the South African Expansion 
Committee of the British Women’s Emigration Associa- 
tion which was formed last year, with the approval of 
Mr Chamberlain, and which has ramifications in the 
United Kingdom and in South Africa, appears to be admir- 
ably adapted to perform the delicate task of collecting, 
selecting, and despatching women desirous of seeking their 
fortunes in the South, and solving this difficult problem. 
As there are above a million and a quarter more women 
than men in the United Kingdom, there should be no 
difficulty in finding a sufficient number of suitably quali- 
fied women. The older colonies, as a rule, are still short 
of women, and could spare but few. 

The details of female emigration are not as simple as 
they may at first sight appear to be. With men, no more 
is necessary than to provide a passage and see that they 
have a little money to start with. Women need to be 
protected and taken care of from start to finish. They 
should be single, not over marriageable age, of good 
character and physique, and instructed in such practical 
and useful accomplishments as may enable them to earn 
a living in the farm, the laundry, the garden, or the 
kitchen; or by dress-making, type-writing, shorthand, 
teaching, nursing, etc. For the rest, the conditions in- 
sisted upon by the Netherlands orphan guardians, quoted 
upon page 306, afford an admirable guide. Each party 
should have a respectable elderly woman as duenna; and 
accommodation should be provided for the reception of 
girls in London, the South African ports, and the large 
towns in the interior, where situations have been found 
for them. 

Owing mainly to the paucity of women, South African 
houses rarely contain accommodation for white domestic 
servants on the scale to which they are accustomed at 
home ; and suitable lodgings are almost non-existent. An 
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indispensable preliminary to female emigration on a large 
scale is the remedy of these drawbacks by the construc- 


£ tion of women’s hostels for their reception in the principal 


towns, notably at Johannesburg, where a local committee, 
which has received substantial encouragement from the 
great mining companies, has already taken the matter in 
hand. In London, Glasgow, and other large cities, the 
housing problem—especially for men—has received liberal 
support from philanthropists and public bodies, with most 
encouraging results. The lodging of single women is not 
so easily dealt with, as it is difficult to combine freedom 
from restraint with adequacy of protection. This delicate 
task is properly entrusted to their own sex ; and the names 
of the ladies who have undertaken it afford the best 
4 guarantee that it will be judiciously and tactfully treated, 
| with the advice and co-operation of men of experience 
who recognise the importance of the movement. 

A very large proportion of the women who are suit- 
able for life in a thinly populated colony cannot afford to 
pay the passage-money and other expenses of the voyage, 
and, unless they receive free or assisted passages, are 

unable to emigrate. Many colonial governments make 

grants towards defraying the cost of the journey; and the 
Women’s Emigration Association has wisely adopted a 
system of making advances on condition of repayment by 
instalments, which enables the society to turn over its 
small capital—raised by voluntary subscriptions—again 
and again, and thus to sustain a small but continuous 
stream of women emigrants. The method has been at- 
tended with success, and is worthy of extension. 

In the case of South Africa, the greater cost of the 
voyage, and the absence of colonial grants-in-aid, render 
that country less attractive to intending emigrants than 
Canada or Australia, which compete under more favour- 
able conditions of initial outlay. Suitable women desirous 
of going to South Africa have already been registered in 
considerable numbers, but the resources of the South 
African Expansion Committee are altogether insufficient 
to enable it to make a sensible contribution to fill the 
enormous deficiency which exists. The machinery is 
there, and is in excellent working order, but the out-turn 
is limited by want of funds. Nothing but state aid on a 
large scale can remedy the want. There can be no 
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question that expenditure for such an object would be. 


both directly and indirectly remunerative, politically and 
economically. It is obviously the most essential. step 
towards Anglification ; and, in view of the financial clauses. 
of the terms of surrender, we may propound this arith- 
metical question. If, for the rehabilitation of our late 
enemies on their farms, we make a free grant of three 
mnillions sterling, and an offer of loan advances at a low 
rate of interest, how much should we be prepared ‘to 
spend in establishing loyal British settlers, with their 
wives and families, in the country as a counterpoise ? 

We do not purpose here to discuss the details of land 
settlement, agricultural farms, or irrigation—subjects 
which have long engaged the attention of. Mr Chamber- 
lain and Lord Milner—but we would insist on the axiom 
that single men leave no families. The majority of the 
British men now in the Transvaal are unmarried, and 
live in the towns and mining centres, and not on the 
land. Their number is very great, and will increase 
automatically. Our first efforts should be directed to 
providing them with wives; and, when agricultural 
settlements are started, every encouragement and prefer- 
ence should be given to married men. The conception 
of settling the country with small farmers, though very 
attractive at first sight, bristles with difficulties. "Where 
are the agricultural settlers to come from? The class 
hardly exists in the army of to-day, and is only likely 
to be found in the yeomanry. Capital of no inconsider- 
able amount is needed to start a farm de novo; and it is 
not to be anticipated that this would be forthcoming 
in more than a very few cases. -The voluntary male 
immigrants will not be farmers, but men of the industrial 
classes, who can make their livelihood at the mining 
centres, where the wages of skilled labour are much 
higher than a small farmer could earn, and whither 
agricultural settlers are likely to drift. 


It must also be remembered that the market for. 


agricultural produce in the Transvaal is now, and for 


many years will be, limited to the consumption capacity ~ 


of the towns, which, though at present in excess of the 
local supply, does not amount, all told, to that of a 
second-class English city. The Transvaal is too distant 


from the sea, and the cost of production is too greaty. 
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to admit of its surplus produce competing with that of 


other countries. The development of agriculture must 
therefore, in the immediate future, depend upon industrial 
expansion. As the mines and concomitant industries 
extend, so will the field for tillage and stock-raising ; but, 
if we-were now to plant ten thousand tillage farmers in 


the new colonies, there would be no market for half 


their produce. It is to the industrial classes that we 
must look to give us a loyal majority. This class of 
immigrant will find his own way out, and our only 
concern need be to afford him facilities and inducements 
to bring out a wife, a sister, or a daughter. 

The Anglification of the Transvaal must be effected 
on the Rand as a nucleus, and, if fostered there, will 
leaven all South Africa. Every stamp added to the gold- 
producing machinery will bring an increase of at least 
adozen to the white population. Let it be our care that 
the addition shall be, so far as possible, British, and let us 
not be oblivious of the danger and the expense occasioned 
by the swarm of undesirable aliens whom we were obliged 
to deport from Johannesburg, and who, if the existing 
restrictions are removed, will return thither in increased 
numbers. Nor let us forget that the Uitlanders’ manifesto 
before the Raid aimed, not at a transfer to the British 
flag, but at the establishment of an independent republic 
—and this, notwithstanding that a large majority of the 
members were British. We must not assume that the 
cosmopolitan foreign element, when the reforms to which 
it aspired, in common with the rest, have been secured 
by British arms and British capital, will do more than 
assent to British rule so long as it is powerful enough to 
maintain its supremacy. 

The first step towards assimilation has already come 
about by natural causes, in the adoption of English as the 
language of the industrial classes of every nationality on 
the Rand; and education in a common tongue will go far 
to obliterate racial differences in the next generation; 
but the most influential factor of all will be the British 
mother. The greater the number and the higher the 
class of girls we induce and assist to settle in the country, 
the more rapid will be the process of absorption, and the 
more permanent the impress of heredity. But it will not 
be sufficient. merely to land them in the country and let 
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them shift for themselves. Besides providing free or 
assisted passages, they must be helped to earn their own 
livelihood in all situations which women can fill, and 
enabled to live comfortably, economically, and respectably, 
while they remain single; and every encouragement 
should be given to them to marry and settle in the 
country by rendering family life attractive to both sexes 
in the industrial centres. 

The agricultural development may come later as the 
demand for produce increases; but, in the immediate 
future, the chief end in view, viz. the increase of a stable 
British population, can be more economically attained by 
converting the floating population of single men into 
permanent settlers by giving them opportunities and 
inducements to marry. To start a family on a farm will 
cost several hundred pounds, while to bring out a female 
immigrant will cost not more than thirty. The purchase 
money of land and the expenses of enclosure, building, 
and irrigation will also require far greater capital expen- 
diture than the erection of women’s hostels and provision 
of quarters for married men, which would become self- 
supporting at an early stage. 

We have thought this particular aspect of the colon- 
isation question worthy of special notice at the present 
time, as we believe that the great deficiency of white 
women which exists in South Africa is not generally 
known, nor its important bearing upon the Anglification 
of the country properly appreciated. The short examina- 
tion which we have given to it appears to demonstrate 
that women are one of the most urgent needs of the 
country, and that one of the most promising means for 
Anglicising it is to be found in giving very liberal support 
to the emigration of British women on a large scale. We 
cannot but express the strong hope that the Government, 
which has shown itself so lavish—and rightly lavish—of 
the national resources in establishing British sovereignty 
in South Africa, and so wisely generous towards the 
defeated foe, will display equal wisdom and generosity 


in support of measures which are indispensable if that ~ 


sovereignty is not to be lost again in the not distant 
future. 
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Art. XV.—THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 

1, Imperium et Libertas: a Study in History and Politics. 
By Bernard Holland. London: Arnold, 1901. 

2. Democracy and Empire. By F. H. Giddings. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1901. 

3, Commonwealth or Empire: a Bystander’s View of the 
Question. By Goldwin Smith. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1902. 

4, Speeches on Canadian Affairs. By Lord Carnarvon. 


Edited by Sir Robert Herbert, G.C.B. London: John 


Murray, 1902. 

5. Education and Empire. Addresses on Certain Topics 
of the Day. By R. B. Haldane, M.P., LL.D., K.C. 
London: John Murray, 1902. 


AmonG the themes in modern British affairs which await 
the historian of the future, none will be more interesting 
than the growth of what is known as ‘Imperialism.’ Mr 
Bernard Holland’s book, which we have named at the 
head of our list, is an able and suggestive essay on the 
historical side. Professor Giddings approaches a similar 
theme in the light of American experience and treats it 
in a more speculative manner, setting himself to find for 
the idea of ‘a democratic Empire’ an economic, a psycho- 
logical, and a moral basis. The terms ‘Empire,’ ‘Imperial, 
‘Imperialism,’ as applied either to British or to American 
expansion, are not very correct, as we are reminded in 
an admirable address by the late Lord Carnarvon, now 
republished as an epilogue to his ‘Speeches on Canadian 
Affairs’ The terms are apt to suggest’ misleading 
analogies. ‘But Mr Burke used the word and Shake- 
speare consecrated it.’ We too may accept it, under- 
standing its true meaning, and not confusing it with 
Cesarism. 

_ The growth, then, of ‘Imperialism,’ of the group of 
ideas represented by ‘the Empire,’ is one of the outstand- 
ing features of our time. The historian who shall trace 
its growth will deal with a sentiment, a process, and a 
conviction. The sentiment has been happily described by 
Lord Rosebery in a recent speech as ‘a passion of affection 
and family feeling, of pride and hope and helpfulness.’ 
The process with which the Imperial idea is associated 
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is painted red on the map of the world in the expansion 
of England during the Victorian era. The conviction of 
which we speak has not always dictated the policy. The 
expansion of England in earlier days was, as Seeley said, 
made to a large extent ‘in absence of mind’; the expansion 
of later times has often been due to the force more of 
circumstances than of conviction. But the conviction has 
of late years been growing that expansion is a necessity 
and the maintenance of the Empire a supreme duty. 

The sentiment, the policy, the conviction of Empire 
are at this day so strongly rooted and so widely spread 
that we sometimes forget how recent is their growth. In 
1852 Disraeli, who was presently to apply to this country 
a phrase which has profoundly affected men’s thoughts 
—the phrase Imperium et Libertas—could still speak of 
‘these wretched Colonies’ as ‘a millstone round our 
necks,’ and predict that they ‘ will all be independent in 
a few years. * In 1867, when the guarantee of the 
Canadian Railway from Quebec to Halifax was proposed 
in Parliament, Mr Cave, the member for Barnstaple, 
remarked, without protest, that ‘instead of giving three 
millions sterling with a view of separating Canada from 
the United States, it would be more sensible and more 
patriotic to give ten millions in order to unite them.’ t 

The severance of the Colonies from the mother-country 
was, within the experience of men still in public life, an 
article of faith with the governing classes in this country. 
Sir Henry Taylor, who was Permanent Secretary for the 
Colonies, wrote to Lord Grey in 1852 that the advantages 
of the Canadian connexion were ‘no more than dust in 
the balance compared with the evil contingencies.’} There 
remains in existence the printed draft of a Bill, prepared 
with great care in the sixties by Lord Thring—who has 
since become interested in Imperial Federation—where- 
in provision is made, ‘as the natural termination of 4 


* Letter to Lord Malmesbury, dated August 13th, 1852, given in 
‘Memoirs of an ex-Minister.’ 
+ Hansard’s Debates, March 28th, 1867, Mr Gladstone, who supported 


the guarantee, made use of words which may be commended to the notice ~ 


of some of his latter-day disciples. The connexion between this country 
and her Colonies is, he said, ‘ not a selfish and sordid connexion, and ought 
not to be so on one side or the other. No; it fs at once a connexion of 
interest, of honour, of feeling, and duty.’ 

- $ Quoted in ‘Imperium et Libertas,’ p, 112, note. 
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pontexion in itself of a temporary character,’ for the 
formal separation of any colony and its erection into 
an independent state.* 

' In 1883 there appeared a book which made an epoch 
in the history of Imperialism—Seeley’s ‘Expansion of 
England.’ A review of it by Mr John Morleyt shows how 
far the new ideas were from penetrating minds indoctrin- 
ated in a different school. The reviewer was close bound 
in the tenets of particularism. He did not believe that 
even the several Australian colonies would ever con- 
federate. He ridiculed the idea that Australia would 
spare militiamen ‘in any numbers worth considering 
for long campaigns.’ He predicted that at the touch of 
serious war the British Empire would dissolve. That the 
school of thought of which such predictions were the 
‘product has survived their falsification, is shown in the 
tract by Mr Goldwin Smith, referred to at the head of 
this article. He clings to the old prophecies, 'but judi- 
ciously postpones them to a date which only‘ younger men 
will live to see.’ Till then the British Empire will hold 
together, and the ‘sun of humanity’ will remain ‘under 
a cloud.’ If, as seems to be suggested by Mr Morley,t 
the test of wise political leadership be the power of 
swimming against the stream, Mr Goldwin Smith may Es 
be pronounced a statesman of the first order ; a character tt 
which, on that showing, will no longer be distinguishable ‘ 
from that of the common scold. ; 

At the very time when Mr Morley was seeking to stem 
the tide of Imperialism by the recital of precepts and 
prophecies drawn from an extinct past, a statesman in 
Australia was taking one of those acts of daring initiative 
which, like an electric flash, mark out a pathway for 
the future. By a curious piece of good fortune a brilliant 
English writer was in Sydney at the time, and has left 
us a picture of the man and an account of his policy. i 
William Bede Dalley had by accident been placed, at a 
moment of critical opportunity, in control of the policy 
of New South Wales. The Premier was ill. The Colonial 


SESE 


_ ™ ‘Imperial Federation,’ by George R. Parkin, p. 12. 
+ To be read in the third volume of his ‘ Miscellanies.’ i] 
t See his speech at Edinburgh, June 7th, 1902. ‘Do they know how to | i 
‘swim against the stream ?’ was a test applied in praise Lord Spencer and Me 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
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Parliament was not sitting. The news came of Gordon's ' 


peril, and of the expedition to be sent from home. Dalley 
ped Pa for no authority, but telegraphed to London 
offering to the Imperial Government a contingent for 
service in the Soudan. The offer was accepted; and as 
Mr Froude watched the acting-Premier giving out his 
instructions with an easy unembarrassed manner, as if 
organising expeditions had been the occupation of his 
life, ‘there,’ he thought to himself, ‘is a man whom it is 
worth while to have come all this way to see.’ In the 
erypt of St Paul’s Cathedral the stay-at-home Englishman 
may see a monument to Dalley, a man whom it is worth 
while to honour. 

The New South Wales contingent of 1885 was in itself 
a small affair; the significance was not fully understood 
at the time; but it marked a turning-point in the his- 
tory of the British Empire. It raised the status of the 
Colonies, as Dalley himself afterwards claimed,* both 
in the mother-country and in the eyes of the world at 
large. It disclosed the latent powers of the Empire. It 
was a demonstration against the political philosophers in 
favour of Imperial unity. 

The new sentiment of Empire received wider expres- 
sion in the Jubilee of Queen Victoria two years later 
The Queen did not create the Imperial idea, though she 
warmly encouraged it; but the idea, and the personal 
veneration felt for the Queen, acted and reacted upon each 
other. The royal celebrations of 1887 and 1897 became 
something more than demonstrations of affection for the 
person of a venerable sovereign. They were Imperial 
festivals in which the common interests and common 
sympathies uniting the Colonies with the mother-country 
found common expression. At the same time the recog- 
nition of the Crown as the living symbol of this unity 
became touched with additional emotion from the long 
years and many virtues of the Queen. Mr Holland, in an 


eloquent passage, rightly seizes the historical ignition 


of the Diamond Jubilee. 


*On a lovely June morning, in the year 1897, a ome 
pageant moved through the enchanted streets of Londom 


* In a speech on the occasion of the centennial 
cited in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ of July 16th, 1890, 
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Squadron by squadron, and battery by battery, a superb 
cavalry and artillery went by—the symbol of the fighting 
strength of the United Kingdom. There went by also troops 
of mounted men, more carelessly riding and more lightly 
equipped—those who came from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa—to give a deeper meaning to the 
royal triumph; and black-skinned soldiers and yellow, and 
the fine representatives of the Indian warrior races. Generals 
and statesmen went by, and a glittering cavalcade of English 
and Continental princes, and the whole procession was a 
preparation—for what? A carriage at last, containing a 
quiet-looking old lady, in dark and simple attire; and at 
every point where this carriage passed through seven miles of 
London streets, in rich quarters and poor, a shock of strong 
emotion shot through the spectators, on pavement and on 
balcony, at windows and on housetops. They had seen the 
person in whom not only were vested the ancient kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but who was also at once 
the symbol and the actual bond of union of the greatest and 
most diversified of secular empires.’ 


The growth of the Imperial idea tends to increase 
what Mr Holland calls ‘the spiritual sovereignty’ of the 
British Crown. That golden link tends to confirm the 
Imperial idea. The further demonstration of this truth, 
which would have been afforded by the pageants designed 
for the coronation of King Edward, has, by the sport of 
fate, been postponed, and in part prévented. But though 
the outward show has been shorn of its full splendour, 
the essential facts remain in all their significance. The 
sentiment, the conviction, the policy of Imperial unity, 
which had never been so strong as in 1897, have in the five 
subsequent years been sensibly deepened. The Australian 
colonies have federated themselves into a commonwealth 
‘under the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’ A gréat war has been fought in South 
Africa, and one of its fruits is the prospect of a third 
confederation of self-governing states under the British 
Crown. And in this war the passion of loyalty, the in- 
stinct of solidarity, upon which Dalley acted in 1885, have 
found expression to an extent which at that time might 
well have seemed incredible. Twenty years ago, if a man 
had predicted that in the next South African war the 
British army would be reinforced by nearly 25,000 men, 
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contributed by Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, he 
‘would have found no one, even in the Colonies themselves, 
to believe him. 

This aspect of the war, upon which the historian of 
the future will probably fasten as the fullest of signifi- 
cance, has been a revelation to all concerned. It has been 
well said that ‘on the battlefields of South Africa the 
British Empire has discovered itself.’ To the Colonies 
themselves was revealed their nationhood. When the 
news of Paardeberg was flashed across the wires, 


‘Was there a man,’ asked the Canadian Premier, ‘ whose 
bosom did not swell with pride—that pride of pure patriotism, 
the pride of consciousness of our rising strength, the pride of 
consciousness that on that day it had been revealed to the 
world that a new power had been born in the West?’* 


To the mother-country there has been revealed, in the 
words of the late Sir Francis Lushington’s patriotic 
poem, the 


‘ Valour of daughter nations, happy to press where the mother 

strives ; 

Eager to aid her, eager to shield her, loyally lending love and 
lives.’ 


To the world at large there has been revealed the hitherto 
unsuspected power of the British Empire, the reserves of 
latent strength which it contains in the Britains beyond 
the sea. 


It is natural that the growth of the Imperial idea, in 
which we have enumerated some of the principal land- 
marks, should bring with it a desire to embody the idea 
in forms and institutions. Such a desire has, as we know, 
found expression in leagues, in propaganda, in Govern- 
ment action. The Imperial Federation League, and its 
successors, the British Empire (Trade) League and the 
Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, have carried 


on the work in this country. In Canada, a group of able 


men, among whom Principal Grant, Colonel Denison, 

Mr Parkin have been the most active, have done much 
to inform public opinion on similar lines. Governments 
have so far co-operated as to organise a series of confer: 


* Speech in the Canadian House of Commons, March 14th, 1900, 
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ences. It was in the Queen’s speech on the prorogation of 
Parliament in 1886 that Imperial Federation first entered 
the domain of state politics. 


‘I have observed’—were the words put into her Majesty’s 
mouth— with much satisfaction the interest which, in an 
increasing degree, is evinced by the people of this country in 
the welfare of their Colonial and Indian fellow-subjects; and 
Iam led to the conviction that there is on all sides a growing 
desire to draw closer in, every practicable way the bonds 
which unite the various portions of the Empire. I have 
authorised communications. to be entered into with the 
principal Colonial Governments with a view to the fuller 
consideration of matters of common interest.’ 


The first Colonial Conference sat in April and May 
1887. To some of its deliberations we shall have occasion 
presently to revert. Here it is enough to remark that it 
led to no material results; it left, the formal relations 
between the mother-country and the Colonies as it found 
them. ‘The Conference,’ wrote Lord Knutsford in his 
despatch accompanying the reports, ‘has been productive 
of the greatest good in the opportunities for the inter- 
change of information which it has afforded.’ * 

The initiative for the second Colonial Conference 
came from the Canadian Government. It was held at 
Ottawa in 1894, Lord Jersey attending on behalf of the 
British Government. Its scope was.less comprehensive 
than that of the Conference of 1887, and it resulted in the 
adoption by the colonial premiers of a definite resolution 
in favour of preferential trade within the Empire. Lord 
Jersey, however, warned the Conference that such a 
resolution would be unlikely to meet with favour at 
home. To the Colonies it meant a remission of taxation; 
to the mother-country, the imposition of new taxation. 
Lord Ripon’s despatch t adopted the attitude of Lord 
Jersey; and nothing came of the Conference of 1894. 
Among its other recommendations was that the treaties 
with Germany and Belgium, containing clauses which 
prevented the Colonies from giving a preference to British 


* Despatch of July 23rd, 1887, in ‘Proceedings of the Colonial Confer- 
. 1887” (C, 5091). 
t ‘The Ottawa Conference, 1894. Despatch from the Secretary of State 
| bd Colonies on questions of Trade and Commercial Treaties.’ 1895. 
-) 
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goods, should be denounced. The Liberal Government 
declined to take this course. At the third Colonial Con- 
ference, held in connexion with the Jubilee of 1897, the 
recommendation was again made, and this time with 
more success. The treaties in question were denounced 
in the following year. 

On the other hand, in the Sugar Convention recently 
concluded at Brussels, the British Government has bound 
itself to levy the same duties on colonial sugar as on 
sugar from foreign countries. British policy on this 
group of questions is at present in a state of flux. Lord 
Ripon, it may be remarked, fought against the idea of 
preference for British goods whenever and wherever it 
presented itself to him. In 1894 the administration of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland by the British South 
Africa Company was being discussed. Mr Rhodes tried 
hard to obtain the insertion in the Order in Council of 
words forbidding the imposition of customs duties upon 
British goods higher than those in the low-revenue tariff 
then existing at the Cape. Lord Ripon refused to enter- 
tain the idea, on the ground that, as there was nothing to 
prevent the company from imposing higher duties on 
foreign goods, the proposed clause might give a preference 
to British commerce—an idea not to be thought of. The 
correspondence which passed between Mr Rhodes and 
the Colonial Office affords an instructive instance of the 
conflict between the old and the new ideas on this subject. 
In 1898, it should be added, when the administration of 
Rhodesia was reorganised, Mr Rhodes obtained from the 
Unionist Government what he had been refused by the 
Liberals; and the principle that a colony might give 4 
preference to the mother-country was admitted.* . 

_ Apart from the question of the Belgian and German 
treaties, the Colonial Conference which sat in June and 
July, 1897, was more remarkable for its negative than for 
its positive results. The programme set before it was 


* See section 47 of the Southern Rhodesia Order in Council, October 20th, 


1898 (in C. 9138), The other paper referred to is ‘Copy of Correspondence 
between the British South Africa Company and the Colonial Office, relating 
to clause 13 of the Matabeleland and Mashonaland Agreement, in reference 
to the limitation of Customs Duties’ (1894, No. 177). Mr Rhodes has stated, 
what we can well believe, that some members of the 1894 Cabinet were in 
favour of his proposal (see his speech of April 28th, 1898, in ‘Cecil Rhodes: 
his Political Life and Speeches,’ by Vindex). 
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ambitious. In 1886 the late Mr Edward Stanhope, then 
Secretary for the Colonies, had expressly ruled out the 
question of political relations. 


‘I should deprecate,’ he said, ‘ the discussion at the present 
time of any of the subjects falling within the range of what 
is known as political federation. There has been no expression 
of colonial opinion in favour of any steps in that direction; 
and her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that there 
would be no advantage in the informal discussion of a very 
difficult problem before any basis has been accepted by the 
Governments concerned. It might, indeed, be detrimental to 
the ultimate attainment of a more developed system of united 
action if a question not yet ripe for practical decision were 
now to be brought to the test of a formal examination.’ 
(Despatch of November 25th, 1886.) 


Lord Salisbury, in a characteristic address to the Con- 
ference at its inaugural meeting, had taken the same line. 
Imperial Federation consisted, he said, of ‘ nebulous matter 
which in the course of ages will cool down and condense 
into material form.’ For the present there was nothing 
to be done except to leave it alone. In 1897 there 
was the same Prime Minister, but a different Colonial 
Secretary ; and Mr Chamberlain brought down from the 
nebular regions that question of political relations which 
Mr Stanhope and Lord Salisbury had on the previous 
occasion decided not to touch. 


‘Strong as is the bond of sentiment,’ said Mr. Chamberlain 
to the Conference, ‘and impossible as it would be to establish 
any kind of relations unless the bond of sentiment existed, 
I believe we all feel that it would be desirable to take advan- 
tage of it and to still further tighten the ties which bind us 
together. (Opening speech, June 24th, 1897.) 


Mr Chamberlain put therefore in the forefront of the 
programme a proposal for the formation of a Federal 
Council. But nothing came of it. The resolution of the 
Conference was— 


‘That the present political relations between the United 
Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies are generally satis- 
factory under the existing condition of things.’ * 


* Mr Seddon and Sir E. Braddon (Tasmania) dissented. See ‘Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies, 1897’ (C. 8596). 
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With this declaration the hopes of politicians in a hurry 
were once more dashed to the ground. 

The contrast between the two developments which we 
have now traced successively in outline is very striking. 
It may well detain us for a moment before we pass on to 
consider the Colonial Conference of the present year. On 
the one hand we have seen a steady and continuous 
growth in the unity of the Empire. Nothing has im- 
paired it; everything seems to have worked together to 
strengthen it. On the other hand we have seen that 
every effort made to embody this unity in conscious 
mechanism has ended in failure. ‘ Federate or perish’ 
was the formula in which a distinguished colonial gov- 
ernor of the present generation summed up his prospect 
of the Empire.* If federation is to be found only in 
rigid political forms, the advice has not been taken, but 
the doom has not been fulfilled. The formal federation 
of the Empire is still in the nebular regions ; the solidarity 
of the Empire is a very present reality. Each successive 
Conference has left the political mechanism of the Empire 
where it was, but has found the working unity of the 
Empire stronger. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this contrast is 
obvious. We have here before us the action of natural 
forces which are steadily unfolding themselves ; they are 
making their own channel; it is wiser not to seek to 
imprison or direct them. This was the counsel which, 
with obvious reference to coming discussions, Lord Salis- 
bury gave in his speech to the Primrose League on 
May 7th. We are at the beginning, he said, of a move- 
ment of causes, opinions, and feelings which may end in 
large modifications of our political system. But the more 
convinced we are of this development, the less cause there 
is for any impatience. 


‘There are very important men,’ said Lord Salisbury, 
‘men of great intellect and authority, who think that the 
moment has come for some legislative action on our part 


which should federate the Colonies. I exhort them, before - 


they do so, carefully to consider what steps they are going #0 
take, and what results they expect to come from them. ..- 


* The phrase was a summary of views expressed by the late Sir Hercules 
Robinson (Lord Rosmead). See ‘ Pall Mall Gazette Extra,’ No 28 (1886). 
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All kinds of difficulties are before us—difficulties as to the 
burden of finance, difficulties as to the duty of defence, diffi- 
culties as to the rights of decisions which the mother-country 
should retain; and, unless feeling is running very strongly, 
and we have a great force behind us, I look with some appre- 
hension upon any attempt to anticipate events or to foreclose 
the results, the precious results, which, if we are only patient 
and careful, the future has in store for the Empire. . . . There 
is no danger that appears to me more serious for the time that 
lies before us than to attempt to force the various parts of 
the Empire into a mutual arrangement and subordination 
for which they are not ready, and which may only produce 
a reaction in favour of the old state of things.’ 


We shall obtain a clearer view of the danger which 
Lord Salisbury had in mind when we examine the principal 
proposals placed before the Colonial Conference of 1902. 
There is a danger of reaction both here and in the Colonies. 
There it is mainly political; here mainly fiscal. The 
sentiment of Empire in the United Kingdom might easily 
change if it came to be identified with large proposals for 
taxing the food of the working-classes and the raw 
materials of their industry. In the Colonies the senti- 
ment of Empire has grown up in an atmosphere of local 
freedom. It might easily die away if it came to be 
identified with what Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a recent 
speech called ‘the vortex of militarism,’ or what is spoken 
of in Australia as ‘the payment of Imperial tribute.’ 


Mr Chamberlain’s circular invitation to the colonial 
Premiers this year stated that— 


‘It is proposed by his Majesty’s Government to take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the colonial Premiers at the 
Coronation to discuss with them questions of the political 
relations between the mother-country and the Colonies, 
imperial defence, and the commercial relations of the Empire.’ 


We propose to examine these three subjects in the 
reverse order, thus beginning with that which has excited 
most discussion at home, and which has been most to the 
fore at preceding colonial conferences. What, we must 
first ask, are the present commercial relations of the 
Empire, and why is it desired to alter them? The present 
commercial relations, so far as the self-governing states 
are concerned, are those of perfect freedom. The United 
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Kingdom manages its own fiscal policy in its own way, 
which is the way of Free-trade. The Colonies are free 
to manage their fiscal policy in their own way also, which 
is for the most part the way of Protection—protection 
against the mother-country included. The last vestiges 
of any restraint were removed in 1895 and 1897.* In 
0 the former year Lord Rosebery’s Government repealed 
the clause in the Constitution Acts of the Australian 
Colonies which prohibited differential duties; in 1897 
Lord Salisbury’s Government gave notice to terminate, 
from and after July 30th, 1898, the German and Belgian 
treaties, which prevented preferential treatment by 
British Colonies in favour of the United Kingdom only. 
Every self-governing state in the British Empire has 
therefore a perfectly free hand in fiscal matters. 

Under this reign of freedom both the United Kingdom 
and the British Colonies have greatly prospered. The 
Colonies have enjoyed, in the free-trade system of the 
mother-country, advantages which they would have 
secured from connexion with no other colonising country. 
They have been free at the same time to erect a tariff- 
wall against the mother-country, and to build up protected 
industries behind it. The mother-country has, neverthe- 
less, prospered also. By far the greater part of the trade 
of the Colonies has been with her; and the total volume 
of her external trade would in all probability have been 
less if Australia, let us say, had been colonised by some 
other country. 

Why, then, is it desired to alter the commercial rela- 

_ tions which have been satisfactory to both parties? The 
desire for change proceeds both from general sentiment 
and particular interest. The closer political union of the 
Empire is recognised as desirable, and it is supposed that 
this would be promoted by closer commercial union. The 
particular interest in the case of the Colonies is obvious. 
They are new countries beginning to compete in the 


of these markets. Any preference they could obtain in 


that market over competitors would be of great and- 
immediate benefit. 


* Rhodesia is not yet a self-governing colony, so that is not quite. * 
exception to this rule ; but see remarks on p. 322. 
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To the mother-country the benefit held out is rather 
future and contingent. It is both political and economic. 
The diversion of trade from foreign countries to our 
Colonies, or the encouragement of colonial trade by arti- 
ficial means, would tend to develope the resources, increase 
the population, and promote the strength of integral por- 
tions of the British Empire. In strengthening the Colonies 
we strengthen ourselves also. Among the unfulfilled 
prophecies of the original free-traders was the assurance 
that free imports on our part would convert the world to 
the same policy, and that interchange of commodities 
would lead to international peace and good-will. It is 
not so; trade and tariffs are among the means by which 
foreign countries, if unfriendly to us, hope to gain politi- 
eal ends. 

It is not a sufficient answer to such political arguments 
in favour of closer commercial union with the Colonies to 
say that we have all done very well as things are. It 
remains arguable that we might iri the end have been in 
a stronger position if a different policy had been adopted. 
By Lord Stanley’s Act of 1843 a certain advantage was 
given to flour milled in Canada, and capital was attracted 
thither in consequence. The Act of 1846 swept this ad- 
vantage away. How would it have been, Mr Holland 
asks, for Canada and for the Empire, if the line of policy 
taken by Lord Stanley’s Act of 1843 had not been aban- 
doned but developed, and fiscal preference had been given 
by England to Colonial and Indian exports? Mr Disraeli, 
in a remarkable speech in 1872, gave voice to similar 


questionings 


‘Self-government, in my opinion, ought to have been. 
conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial consolidation. 
It ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by 
securities for the people of England, for the enjoyment of the 
unappropriated lands which belonged to the sovereign as their 
trustee, and by a military code which should have precisely 
defined. the means and the responsibilities by which the 
Colonies should be defended, and by which, if necessary, this 
country should call for aid from the Colonies themselves. It 
ought further to have been accompanied by the institution of 
some representative council in the metropolis which would 
have brought the Colonies into constant and. continuous 
relations with the Home Government, All this, however, 
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was omitted, because those who advised that policy looked 
upon the Colonies of England, looked even upon our connexion 
with India, as a burden upon this country, viewing everything 
in a financial aspect, and totally passing by those moral and 
political considerations which make nations great, and by 
the influence of which alone men are distinguished from 
animals,’ * 


Such a policy would, for a time at least, have made the 
loaf not so cheap; but in the end, by directing a stream 
of emigration into British possessions, and by developing 
their resources, it might have conduced to the greater 
strength of the British realm. 

Those who advocate the cultivation of closer com- 
mercial relations with the Colonies look to an economic 
as well as to a political benefit ; perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, to the avoidance of an economic danger. 
Free-trade implies free competition. We throw open 
our ports freely, in order that by the competition of the 
world we may obtain in the cheapest market the food 
for our people and the raw materials for our manu- 
factures. But there are signs in the economic sky 
which suggest that these conditions may not always 
exist. There has been a great outcry over the rise in the 
price of bread which is threatened by the corn-tax. The 
actual rise in the price of meat, much more formidable 
in amount, has not attracted the same attention. Whether 
or not it: be largely due to the beef trust, it is at least 
an indication of what may some day come to pass when 
the organisation of huge monopolies and ‘combines’ is 
more advanced. The oil trust and the Atlantic shipping 
‘combine’ are similar portents. If a time should arrive 
when our policy of free imports no longer secures to the 
masses the advantage of competitive prices, there may 
be bitter regrets that steps were not taken to develope 
the potential granaries and stock-grounds which we 
possess within the British Empire. Some present loss 


may be worth incurring as an insurance against future 
disaster. 


* Speech to Conservative Associations at the Crystal Palace, June 24th, 
1872. . Disraeli’s speech reproduces with ‘curious accuracy many of the 
aspirations of to-day. Mr Froude has remarked on the fact that Disraeli 
himself took no steps towards their realisation (see his monograph, p. 242). 
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Such are the general ideas which should be borne in 
mind in considering particular proposals. These fall 
under two heads, which are entirely distinct, though in 
popular discussions they are often confused. A customs 
union (Zollverein)'is one thing, preferential trading is 
another. The essence of the former is free-trade within 
the Empire, and a common customs tariff. Advocates 
of change often point to the experience of the United 
States and of Germany, though what they advocate is 
something which does not prevail in either country. The 
United States, we too often forget, is the greatest 
free-trade area in the world. In the German Empire 
the Customs Union contributed to the formation of the 
political empire. But the British Empire exists already on 
a basis which makes a customs union well-nigh impossible. 
It cannot be doubted, as Lord Ripon said in his despatch 
on the Ottawa Conference, that a Pan-Britannic Customs 
Union, if practicable, would prove efficacious in cement- 
ing the union of the Empire and promoting its pro- 
gress and stability. Had our colonial policy of fifty years 
ago been different, a Zollverein might have come about; 
but, as things are, business interests and political arrange- 
ments have grown up which make its realisation, for the 
present at least—even among the self-governing states 
of the Eyapire—impossible. The framing of a common 
tariff would be of the utmost difficulty, and the abolition 
of all duties on British goods would reduce the Colonies 
to a financial deadlock. Especially is this the case under 
the constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, which 
relies for its revenue on customs duties. A British 
Zollverein need not, then, be further discussed. It has 
never been proposed at any colonial conference. It may 
be desirable, but it is not in fact desired. 

The Colonies have no desire to revolutionise their own 
fiscal systems. They have not the same objection, how- 
ever—human nature being what it is—to the mother- 
country revolutionising hers. It is such a revolution that 
is involved in the more extreme form of the proposals for 
preferential trade.. The history of these proposals dates 
back to 1887, and it is interesting to remember that they 
were first put into definite shape by Mr’ Hofmeyr, the 
‘power behind the throne’ in the Africander Bond. The 
scheme which Mr Hofmeyr put before the Colonial 
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Conference in 1887 ingeniously combined the questions 
of commercial relations and of Imperial defence.. What he 
proposed for discussion was 


‘the feasibility of promoting a closer union between the 
various parts of the British Empire by means of an Imperial 
tariff of customs, to be levied, independently of the duties 
payable under existing tariffs, on goods entering the Empire 
from abroad, the revenue derived from such tariff to be 
devoted to the general defence of the Empire.’ 


Mr Hofmeyr suggested as a first step a ‘navy tariff’ of 
2 per cent., which, on the then total of Imperial imports, 
would have yielded 7,000,0007. Colonel Denison, who is 
now the leading advocate of Mr Hofmeyr’s idea, proposes 
a tax of 5 to 10 per cent. to be similarly applied. 

The objections to the adoption of such a policy at the 
present time are, in our opinion, overwhelming; but 
some of the criticism directed against it is not fairly 
stated. Sir Robert Giffen, for instance, objected to Mr 
Hofmeyr that ‘the portion of the 7,000,000/. paid by the 
United Kingdom would be nearly the whole’;* and he 
objects to Colonel Denison that on the 10 per cent. basis 
‘the contribution of the United Kingdom under the pro- 
posed arrangement would be over 41,000,000/.’; while 
Australia and Canada ‘ would contribute 3,500,000/. only.’ f 
But he forgets that at present the Colonies contribute 
next to nothing. From this point of view the scheme 
would not involve the United Kingdom in an additional 
disparity of contribution to Imperial defence; it would 
mean a colonial contribution, in relief of taxes in the 
United Kingdom, amounting to 3,500,000/. 

The real objection is not to the amount raised by the 
proposed scheme, but, as Sir Robert Giffen went on very 
forcibly to point out, to the way in which it would be 
raised. This would impose heavy burdens on the food 
of the people, and involve British trade in serious risk. 
The essential figures to remember are that our colonial 
trade is one fourth of the whole, and our foreign trade 
three fourths. The colonial trade increases; but its pro- 
portion to the whole trade remains much the same now 


+ ‘Times,’ June 17th, 1902. 


* “Nineteenth Century,’ May 1902, 
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as it was fifty years ago.* What, therefore, is suggested 
is an import duty on three fourths of the goods sent into 
this country, in the interest of the one fourth. It needs 
no elaboration to show the serious nature of such a pro- 
posal, involving as it does a great increase in the price of 
most of the necessities of life, a crippling of our manufac- 
tures for export by a heavy tax on their raw materials, 
and the risk of economic reprisals and increased political 
ill-will from foreign countries. It is clear from recent 
declarations by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that his 
Majesty's Government has no intention of embarking 
upon so revolutionary and perilous an enterprise. 

The Hofmeyr-Denison scheme of preferential trade 
may, then, be put on one side. But there is another 
scheme, or rather another principle, which is more within 
the scope of practical politics. At the Conference of 1887, 
another distinguished colonial statesman—Sir Samuel 
Griffith, now Chief Justice of Queensland—suggested that 
‘whenever any member of the Empire imposed customs 
duties, they should be higher on foreign than on Imperial 
goods. This suggestion attracted little attention at the 
time, Mr Hofmeyr’s scheme holding the field. But it bore 
fruit in the Conferences of 1894 and 1897, and it will 
probably be found to have been much to the fore in the 
Conference of 1902. The Ottawa Conference resolved on 


‘the advisability of a customs arrangement between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, by which trade within the Empire 
may be placed on a more favourable footing than that which 
is carried on with foreign countries.’ 


The Conference of 1897 demanded, as we have seen, the 
denunciation of treaties with foreign countries which 
stood in the way of such a policy; and the demand was 
granted. The United Kingdom, until the other day, im- 
posed no customs duties on goods imported from Canada or 
Australia. She had already given away to the Colonies, 
not exclusively, but in common with the rest of the world, 
all that she had to give. But the Colonies were free to act 


* In Lord Ripon’s despatch (C. 7824) the figures are set out for the 
five years 1854-8 and 1889-93 respectively. In the former period, British 
imports from’ the Colonies were 23°8 per cent. of the whole, and exports to 
the Colonies 28°3.; in the latter period the corresponding figures were 22°8 
and 28°8, In 1900 they were 20°9 and 32°10. 
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on their side by favouring the mother-country. Accord- 
ingly the Premiers assembled at the Colonial Office in 
1897 agreed ‘to confer with their colleagues’ on the ques- 
tion of giving preference to the products of the United 
Kingdom. Canada alone has taken action in this direction. 
The result of the preferential tariff during the three years 
for which figures are now available has been somewhat 
disappointing. In 1896-7 the percentage of Canadian 
imports supplied by Great Britain was 26°4; in the year 
1900-1 it had fallen to 23-7. Itis a fair argument that, if 
the mother-country did so badly even with a preferential 
tariff, she would have done much worse without it. The 
fact is, however, that the preference is more apparent 
than real; for though the rebate favours us, the tariff 
itself favours rather the United States.* 

There is room for revision and development here ; and 
Canada is not indisposed to give it. But it is clear from 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speech (May 12), made shortly before 
he left Ottawa for London, that for any revision of the 
Canadian tariff in our favour, Canada will expect some- 
thing in return. Referring to the corn duty, he signifi- 
cantly remarked that 


‘we are in a position to make offers to the Imperial Govern- 
ment which we could not make five years ago. .. . We go to 
London with the intention of trying to secure, if possible, 
preferential treatment for Canada in the British market.’ 


To a rebate off the new duty in favour of Canadian flour 
and grain there would not be the same objections as to 
the larger schemes already discussed. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach has suggested that so small a favour would not be 
worth acceptance by Canada.t That is a question for the 
Canadian Government to consider. If they want the 
favour, and are willing to give us something in return, 
none but the economic pedant need object to a bargain 
being struck. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, it is interesting to rennerkbur,' te 

a gold medallist of the Cobden Club. Another colonial 
politician, who is a Cobden Club prize essayist, has made 
an interesting suggestion with regard to preferential 


* See the particulars given in an article in the ‘ Times,’ June 30th, 1902. 


“+ Speech in the House of Commons, June 18th, 1902. 
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treatment of the mother-country in Australia. Mr Wise, 
Attorney-General of New South Wales, suggests that, in 
order to avoid contravening the most favoured nation 
clause, the Commonwealth should grant a rebate of 
customs duties on all goods imported in British bottoms.* 
This is an ingenious suggestion, and its adoption would, 
as Mr Wise says, by encouraging the mercantile marine, 
assist incidentally the navy. But it is doubtful if the 
Australian Commonwealth will be in a position, for some 
time to come, to entertain any scheme which would in- 
volve an appreciable loss of revenue. Particularist 
jealousies are not yet extinct in Australia; and the 
Federal Government only retains one quarter of the 
customs which it collects. 

In New Zealand, where Mr Seddon seems to reign 
without rival, the Government is in a position of greater 
freedom. Mr Seddon’s policy has already been declared. 
It is to give a preference to British goods, in return for 
some reciprocal favour. The importance of Mr Seddon’s 
position is to be found in the fact that he is prepared, if 
we may judge by his declarations at the New Zealand 
dinner, to accept reciprocity in a form other than rebates 
on new customs duties. He mentioned more particularly 
the subjects of army contracts and steamship services. 
New Zealand claims, not without reason, that the British 
army in South Africa might have been fed both better 
and more cheaply than it was if New Zealand mutton 
had been more plentifully supplied. The War Office 
contracts, which are ‘scandals’ to home politicians, are 
almost personal grievances to colonial politicians. As 
the War Office makes so little pretence of a belief in the 
necessity of buying in the cheapest market, it is difficult 
to see why a preference, in the form at any rate of prior 
application, should not be given in the case of such con- 
tracts to colonial products. 

Mr Seddon’s mention of steamship services brings us 
to one of the most practical points under consideration 
in the Colonial Conference of 1902. To schemes of 
‘Imperial trade development, which involve restrictions 
on the greater volume of foreign trade, there are valid 
objections ; to schemes which tend to develope the former 


* See a telegram from Sydney in the ‘Daily Mail,’ February 6th, 1902, 
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without injuring the latter there are none. For a forward 
policy in this direction the time is fully ripe. The British 
colonist is, man for man, the best of British customers, 
Now the life-blood of commerce is communication; and 
shipping communication between the different members 
of the British body-politic cannot safely be left to the 
chances of private enterprise. The shipping ‘combine’ 
gives us a warning. We may find another in a pregnant 
paragraph in the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Port of London. 


*The power of undertaking large general expenditure, and of 
working for a long time at a loss with a view to compensation 
in a distant future, is no doubt, in the keen world-competition, 
an advantage possessed by undertakings which have the force 
of an empire, state, or great city behind them. If, in some 
countries, national and municipal resources are thus employed, 
it becomes most difficult for private enterprise elsewhere to 
hold its own against the intelligent, far-sighted, and formid- 
able rivalry thus created.’ 


Add to national and municipal resources the resources of 
great monopolies in foreign countries, and the competition 
may well become of such a kind that no individual enter- 
prise can be trusted to stand against it. In a matter so 
vital to the Empire as shipping, the State cannot allow 
things to take their course. There will be widespread 
disappointment if one outcome of the Colonial Conference 
is not a scheme for improving the communications alike 
in speed and in certainty between the various parts of 
the British Empire. 

The question of communications is connected with the 
subject of Imperial defence, which we have next to dis- 
cuss. ‘Ocean greyhounds’ may be useful in war no less 
than in peace ; and the Navy League makes a good point 
by appealing to the Government 


‘to make the present the occasion for a new departure in our 
mercantile policy, recognising the necessity of linking up the 
different parts of the British Empire by subsidised lines of 
steamers suitable for Admiralty purposes.’ 


The general question of Imperial defence was that to 
which precedence was given by the Home Government in 
the despatch convening the Conference of 1887. It was, 


at 
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said Mr Stanhope, a question ‘ at once urgent and capable 
of useful consideration at the present time.’ In one 
respect the hopes of the Home Government in this matter 
have been abundantly fulfilled. Mr Stanhope in his dis- 
patch referred to ‘the deep and lasting impression’ made 
by the Soudan contingent. Lord Salisbury in his speech 
to the Conference, while dismissing a Zollverein as impos- 
sible, dwelt upon the practicability of a Kriegsverein. 
He expressed the anticipation that, 


‘as time goes on, those who are born in the Colonies will more 
and.more take a personal part in the defence of the Empire 
in all its portions, and will join more in serving under the 


standard of the Queen.’ 


How abundantly this anticipation has been fulfilled, we 
have seen. But British ministers, and still more certain 
organised bodies of British opinion, have had something 
else in view than colonial contingents. They have thought 
of colonial contributions. The case for colonial contribu- 
tions to the navy has been forcibly put in a tract issued 
by the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee. The 
Royal Navy protects the commerce of the entire Empire. 
Of this commerce the Colonies possess one fifth. But to 
the cost of protection they contribute less than one 
hundredth. The committee does well to call attention 
to these things. 

But the record of previous colonial conferences shows 
very clearly that colonial views are not as yet affected by 
such figures. In 1887 the colonial representatives dwelt 
upon the great efforts made by the Colonies in the direc- 
tion of local defence, efforts which, said Lord Knutsford 
in his summary despatch, are ‘not perhaps sufficiently 
realised.’ For the rest the Colonies made no move beyond 
their very modest contribution, at that time 91,0001. a 
year, towards the cost of a squadron to be maintained in 
Australian waters—a condition opposed, as all readers of 
Captain Mahan are aware, to sound principles of naval 
strategy. In 1897 Mr Chamberlain put to the Conference 
points similar to those made in the tract above mentioned. 
The answer was a prolongation of the Australasian 
squadron agreement, and a grant of 30,000/. a year— 
representing the maintenance of a single battle-ship— 
from the Cape. The total money contribution from the 
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self-governing colonies to the cost of Imperial defence 
amounts in the current year, for the navy alone, to 
220,000. It is something, but it is not all that, as time 
goes on and their resources are further developed, the 
Colonies will in self-respect be satisfied to pay. We know, 
however, of no reason for expecting that the present 
Conference will result in anything more, under this 
head, than perhaps a strengthening of the Australasian 
squadron. Nor are we led by expressions of opinion in 
Canada or Australia to expect that Mr Seddon’s proposal 
for a standing Imperial reserve force will meet with the 
general approval of the colonial Premiers. In military 
matters the volunteer principle is likely to continue, as 
in political the voluntary. 

The question of Imperial defence is closely bound up 
with the third subject of discussion—that of political 
relations. The pith of the matter is to be found in Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s speech in the Canadian Parliament, 
March 13, 1900: 


‘What we did, we did of our own free-will; and as to future 
wars, I have only this to say, that if it should be the will of 
the people of Canada at a future stage to take part in any 
war of England, the people of Canada will have their way. 
Of course, if our future military contribution were to be 
considered compulsory—a condition which does not exist—I 
would say to Great Britain, “If you want us to help you, call 
us to your councils.” ’ 


The call will not come unless it is asked for, and at 
present it is not asked for. No fundamental change was 
desired, as we have seen, in 1897; and it is not desired, so 
far as we know, in 1902. - 

It does not follow, however, that, because the Colonial 
Conference is likely to make no sweeping recommenda- 
tions under the head of commercial or political relations, 
or Imperial defence, it will therefore do nothing useful 
towards advancing the cause of closer union. The con- 
stitution of this country has been developed less by heroic, 
legislation and short sharp shocks than by the gradual 
growth of unwritten usage, and by the modest process of 
adding or subtracting here a little and there a little. So 
it has been with the internal constitution of the United 
Kingdom; so it has been also, and so it will be, with the 
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relations of the Crown and Parliament of the United 
Kingdom to the British dependencies beyond the sea. 
The essence of political federation is the application of a 
common will to common purposes. This may be secured 
by other than mechanical and stereotyped means. It 
would be possible, no doubt, as Mr Haldane says in one 
of his suggestive essays on ‘Education and Empire, to 
create a federation of a fixed type of the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments, 


‘but in creating it you would, if you followed the principle 
which the word implies, break up the Constitution of the 
Empire and substitute what would in the main be a rigid and 
inelastic Constitution for the unwritten and developing one 
which has so far worked well.’ 


The tie which binds the Empire together is the possession 
of common feelings and memories, common interests and 
institutions. It is in the strengthening of these, and in 
developing the means of common action, that the next 
stage of Imperial Federation is likely to cousist. 

Among the common institutions which have still to be 
established on a satisfactory basis is an Imperial Court of 
Appeal. At present there are within the Empire two 
Courts of Final Appeal—the House of Lords (for the 
United Kingdom), and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council (for the Colonies and dependencies). No 
one who has any acquaintance with the work of the 
Judicial Committee will speak of it except with respect. 
But from the colonial point of view the objection has 
been made that the Judicial Committee is not always 
sufficiently in touch with colonial law and life. From a 
more general point of view the objection holds good 
that the existence of two tribunals is inconsistent with 
complete Imperial unity, and that the colonial tribunal 
is stamped with a certain inferiority, not only by its 
dingy surroundings, but because attendance at it is apt 
to be starved by the House of Lords. Lord Rosebery’s 
Government in 1895 took a tentative step in the direction 
of strengthening the Judicial Committee by appointing 
colonial members; but no provision was made for their 
payment, and their membership has been scarcely more 


than nominal. The discussions upon the Australian . 


Commonwealth Bill, which Mr Chamberlain sought to 
Vol. 196.—No, 391. 
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amend so as to leave the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
in no way curtailed, served to call attention to the con- 
stitution of the court; and the subject was referred toa 
Colonial Conference in 1901, which, as being of a restricted 
character, we have not hitherto mentioned. The Crown 
Colonies and India were also represented at it. Though 
Mr Chamberlain, in convening the Conference, declared 
his intention of introducing a Bill on the subject imme- 
diately, it does not seem that any definite proposals were 
put before the Conference on behalf of the Government. 
The delegates were left to their own devices, and they 
differed in opinion. Australia, New Zealand, and New- 
foundland were in favour of a new Imperial Court of 
Appeal; Canada, the Cape, Natal, and the members 
appointed by the Government to represent India and the 
Crown Colonies, were content to suggest some improve- 
ments in the existing Judicial Committee. 

Mr Chamberlain, who had begun with ‘an earnest 
desire to deal with the matter this session,’ and with an 
intention to create colonial law lords, ended by announc- 
ing that ‘His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
make any material changes for the establishment of an 
Imperial Court of Appeal.’ The reason assigned was the 
fact that the Colonies were divided in opinion. It has 
been conjectured—we believe, correctly—that there was 
another division of opinion nearer home. The scheme 
which Mr Chamberlain is understood to favour is that 
suggested by Mr Haldane in 1900 in an address now re- 
printed in the collection under review. It is the fusion 
of the Judicial Committee in the House of Lords, which 
would thus become the single supreme Court of Appeal 
for the whole Empire, and the creation of colonial law 
lords to strengthen the House for that purpose. Such a 
creation was perhaps regarded by some of the more con- 
servative members of the administration as the end of 4 
dangerous wedge. It is to be hoped that such qualms 
will not always stand in the way of a proposal, of which 
the advantages have been so well stated by Mr Justice 
Hodges, the Australian delegate at the Conference of 
1901 :— 


‘Such a court would bring the best legal thought in the 
United Kingdom in touch with the best legal thought in the 
Empire outside the United Kingdom. It would be a wonder- 
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fully strong court, and command the admiration and respect, 
not only of the whole British race, but of every race in the 
British dominions, It would be a powerful factor in the 
development of a closer union between all parts of the Empire. 
In the British dominions it would obliterate in the adminis- 
tration of justice all distinctions between place and persons. 
Just as there is one flag to protect the subject from external 
assault, so there would be one court as the final arbiter of 
internal disputes.’ * 


Such an Imperial Court of Appeal would, as Mr Hol- 
land observes, be a far truer symbol of the Empire than 
the present Judicial Committee, which, except in ecclesi- 
astical cases, has no jurisdiction in the United Kingdom ; 
a truer symbol, even, than the Parliament now sitting 
at Westminster, which, so far as the self-governing 
eolonies are concerned, has little real jurisdiction outside 
the United Kingdom. 

The army and the navy are seabiioatiiian which exist 
for the common defence of all ; their personnel and organi- 
sation might well be made more Imperial in character. 
As we have already said, we do not anticipate that the 
Colonies will as yet shoulder their proportionate share of 
the financial burden; but meanwhile any measures which 
should identify colonial interests more clearly with the 
Imperial army and navy would be steps in the right 
direction. Lord Brassey has done good service by point- 
ing out the fine material for a naval reserve that might 
be found in the Colonies. The Committee on Military 
Education has wisely recommended that a large number 
of commissions should be placed at the disposal of the 
colonial governments. 

From common institutions we pass to common action 
on subjects of common interest. The scope for unifica- 
tion here is very large. It is to be found in the whole 
field of legislative and administrative activity. There may 
be no common councils; the legislation and administra- 

_ tion of each state within the Empire may be separate and 
particular, and yet each may be informed by a common 
purpose. Take, for instance, the subject of defence. No 
state need surrender any portion of its freedom of action, 


-* See ‘Correspondence relating to the proposed Establishment of a 
Final Court of Colonial Appeal, November 1901’ (Cd. 846). 
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and yet the strength and solidarity of the whole would 
be greatly increased if each kept in mind a common 
understanding with regard to pattern of armament, 
_schemes of mobilisation, formation of reserves, and other 
kindred matters. In the field of law there is even more 
room for the pursuit of uniformity. Matters such as 
trade-marks, patents, copyright, naturalisation, immigra- 
tion, have already been discussed at colonial conferences; 
and much remains to be done in the direction of common 
‘action. Such discussions attract little notice in the news- 
papers. They lend themselves but ill to the fine phrases 
of the platform. But if they lead to greater uniformity 
of law and practice within the Empire, they will om 
to real, as distinct from formal, federation. 

If such uniformity of action and concentration on 
common purposes are to be attained, there must be 
means and opportunities provided for interchange of 
ideas between those who, in the several parts of the 
Empire, are concerned in directing its policy. It is in- 
structive to note that these opportunities have so far 
come about naturally, and in connexion with the Crown. 
True statesmanship consists in following the line of 
natural advance. Now, Jubilee or Coronation confer- 
ences cannot be relied upon always to offer themselves 
at appropriate intervals. The next step forward would 
seem to be a policy of conference on a more extended 
scale and on a systematic basis. Mr Seddon put down 
on the agenda paper for the Conference of 1902 a pro- 
posal that ‘triennial conferences be held between the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Premiers 
of the self-governing colonies. It may be that this 
proposal is in some respects too binding, as in others 
it is too confined. The policy of conference, wisely in- 
terpreted, would not be limited to formal sittings, at 
fixed periods, in Downing Street. The exchange of ideas 
should be constant. The confidential communications 
which have passed between London and some of the self- 
governing colonies during the progress of negotiations 
in South Africa are significant of the new order. Such 
communications in themselves secure some of the objects 
of formal confederation. Some day there may be evolved, 
from the growth of this usage, an Imperial Council ad- 
vising the Crown and acting as a medium between the 
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groups of confederated states and the great executive 
officers in charge of Imperial interests. 

_ The view presented in the preceding pages of the 
relations between the Colonies and the mother-country, 
and of the immediate possibilities of drawing them closer 
together, may appear disappointing to those who have 
been full fed on more ambitious schemes. But it is in 
keeping with the spirit of our institutions, and also with 
the lessons of our colonial experience. If we look back 
over the modern colonial history of Britain we shall 
perceive that two successive mistakes of policy have 
arisen from the inability of statesmen to grasp a great 
and governing idea. The idea was new in modern history, 
and it is the glory of Britain to have realised it. But it 
was long before it dawned upon the political conscious- 
ness, and even now it is perhaps only imperfectly seized. 
The idea is that of free colonies ; of the union of liberty 
with empire; of states united by a tie (in a phrase of 
Sir Henry Parkes) as light as air, and yet as strong as 
steel. The statesmen of the eighteenth century could 
not perceive the possibility of such a connexion. They 
insisted on keeping it tight, and they lost the American 
colonies. The statesmen of the mid-nineteenth century 
could not perceive the possibility either. They made the 
connexion loose, and they expected, and even desired, 
the ‘ripe fruit’ to drop off the parent stem. There is 
some danger now of a third mistake from an imperfect 
grasp of the same principle. The ripe fruit has not 
dropped off, and does not seek to drop off. The connexion 
is loose, but it is strong and it is voluntary. Then why 
not, say some, tighten it once more? Closer, if not 
tighter, the connexion may well become; but it must be 
by following the laws of natural growth. The immediate 
object to be aimed at is not so much the creation of a 
single organ of sovereign will, but the concentration of 
the free-wills of the several states upon a common 
purpose. The federation thus attained may not be 
symmetrical or logical. It will conform to no known 
type; but it will realise a great ideal. It will establish 
4n empire whose service is perfect freedom. 
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Art. XVL—THE CORONATION OF THE KING OF 
ENGLAND. 


1. Missale ad Usum Ecclesie Westmonasteriensis mune 
primum typis mandatum. Curante Johanne Wickham 
Legg. Three vols. London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 
1891, 1893, 1897. 

2. The Manner of the Coronation of King Charles the First 
of England at Westminster, 2 Feb. 1626. Editd for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society by Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A. London, 1892. 

3. The Coronation Book of Charles V of France. (Cottonian 
MS. Tiberius, B. vim.) Edited by E. Dewick, M.A,, 
F.S.A. London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1899. 

4. Three Coronation Orders. Edited by J. Wickham Legg. 
London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1900. 

5. The Coronation Service according to the use of the Church 
of England. With notes and introduction. By the 
Rev. Joseph H. Pemberton, London: Skeffington, 1901, 

6. English Coronation Records. Edited by Leopold G, 
Wickham Legg, B.A. Westminster: Constable, 1901. . 

7. The English Coronation Service, its History and Teach- 
ing. By F. C. Eeles. Oxford and London: Mowbray, 
1902. 

8. The Form and Order of the Service that is to be per- 
formed, and of the Ceremonies that are to be observed, in 
the Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII and 

_ Queen Alexandra, in the Abbey Church of S. Peter, West- 
minster, on Thursday, the 26th day of June, 1902, Cam- 
bridge, University Press ; Oxford, University Press, 1902. 


UntTIL a few years ago the student who would know 
something of the ancient ceremonial of the coronation 
of the kings and queens of England had to be content 
with such information as he could extract from works 
like Selden’s ‘ Titles of Honour,’ the folios of Ogilby and 
Sandford, Arthur Taylor’s‘Glory of Regality,’ and Planchés 
‘Regal Records,’ or the few surviving copies of the Form 
and Order of the Coronation of a particular sovereign. 
The ‘Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicane’* of Mr 


* A second and greatly enlarged edition of Mr Maskell’s work was 
issued in 1882, 
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William Maskell, first published in 1846-7, led the way 
to a more scientific study of the subject ; and the issue of 
the full text of the manuscript known as ‘ Liber Regalis’ 
to the Roxburghe Club in 1870 was a useful contribution, 
though the value of it is somewhat discounted by an 
inadequate introduction. 

The first work undertaken by the society established 
in 1890 in memory of Henry Bradshaw, late University 
Librarian at Cambridge, ‘for the editing of rare liturgical 
texts, was the ‘Missale ad Usum Ecclesie Westmonas- 
teriensis, from the splendid manuscript in the possession 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, written and 
illuminated during the abbacy of Nicholas Lytlington in 
1384. This includes the ‘Ordo Consecracionis Regis’ and 
the ‘Ordo Consecracionis Regine Sole,’ which have now, 
under the editorship of Dr Wickham Legg, for the first 
time, been properly collated and ‘annotated with the ver- 
sion given in ‘ Liber Regalis.’ In 1892 the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society issued to its members another important 
work, ‘The Manner of the Coronation of King Charles the 
First, 1626, under the editorship of the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth. This contains, besides a full and annotated 


text of the coronation service, a valuable historical intro- 


duction, together with a series of appendixes of illustrative 
documents. The ‘Coronation Book of Charles V,’ also 
edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society in 1899 by the 
Rev. E. S. Dewick, is of interest, not only from the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the manuscript in question, now pre- 
served in the British Museum, but for the interesting 
evidence it affords of the close correspondence in early 
times of the coronation offices of t!:e English and French 
kings. By the further publication in 1900 of ‘ Three 
Coronation Orders, viz. (1) the Coronation Order of 
William and Mary, (2) an Anglo-French version of ‘ Liber 
Regalis,’ and (3) the Consecration of an Anglo-Saxon 
King, the Henry Bradshaw Society has conferred upon 
students the boon of a fairly complete series of texts of 
the coronation office. The value of this last volume, 
which has been issued under the competent editorship of 
Dr Wickham Legg, is enhanced by a number of useful 
appendixes and notes. 

’ The accession in 1901 of His Majesty King Edward VII 
has produced, as was to be expected, a flood of literature 
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relating to coronations. The first of such works to make 
its appearance was the Rev. J. H. Pemberton’s ‘ Corona- 
tion Service according to the use of the Church of England.’ 
The text is that used at the coronation of Queen Victoria 
in 1838, prefaced by a series of notes, which, however, do 
not seem to have involved much original research. The 
popularity of the book is nevertheless attested by its 
having reached a fourth edition and been doubled in 
bulk, with an additional series of illustrations, copied 
from old prints. 

But by far the best of recent works is Mr Leopold 
G. Wickham Legg’s ‘English Coronation Records.’ The 
object of the author has been ‘to gather into one volume 
a series of documents which will give the consecutive 
history of the coronation in England, from the earliest 
time down to the coronation of Queen Victoria,’ and right 
well has the author fulfilled his task. The result is a 
book of five hundred pages, of which eighty-eight are 
devoted to a lucid introduction. The documents have 
been selected with judgment, and include a chronological 
series of the various recensions of the coronation order, 
accompanied by such detailed accounts of the rites as 
illustrate the coronation ceremonies during each dynasty. 
Mr Legg apologises for having added translations to the 
French and Latin documents. But surely no apology is 
needed. The documents printed contain many words and 
phrases intelligible only to an expert, and the student, for 
whom the book is written, will be saved much trouble and 
investigation by their being thus presented to him in an 
English dress. One useful feature of Mr Legg’s work is a 
comparative table showing the changes that have taken 
place from time to time in the coronation ceremonies ; and 
there are other tables showing the changes in the corona- 
tion oath and in the form for the coronation of the queen- 
consort. A number of appropriate illustrations are in- 
cluded, with a reproduction in gold and colours, as a 
frontispiece, of a remarkable iilumination of an English 
coronation of the fourteenth century. 


The ceremony of the coronation of the King of England 
is one of high antiquity, as well as of the greatest histori- 
cal importance. It has come down to us with all its 
essential parts unchanged from certainly the ninth century, 
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and is thus at least a thousand years old. It is also of 
importance historically, because until the king had been, 
in the coronation service, elected, anointed, and crowned, 
of old time he was not king. 

For this reason the coronation of the king took place 
as soon as possible after his accession. From the Con- 
quest to the coronation of George II the interval has 
varied from four days, as in the case of Henry I, to as 
many as nineteen weeks in the case of Mary I; but the 
usual practice has been not to allow more than a few 
weeks to elapse. The few exceptions can be explained on 
reasonable grounds. Thus Edward I succeeded his father 
in November 1272, but, being on crusade, he was not 
crowned until August 1274. Henry VI was a child of 
nine months old at his accession in 1422, and still but a 
child when he was crowned in 1429. In the case of 
Charles I the coronation was postponed for forty-four 
weeks on account of the plague. The long interval at the 
Restoration was no doubt due to the necessity for making 
new ornaments and regalia owing to the destruction of 
the old ones by order of the Parliament; for in the five 
succeeding reigns the interval varied from six weeks only 
in 1714 to seventeen weeks in 1727. Owing partly to the 
growing disregard of the religious and constitutional side 
of the ceremony, and a corresponding increase in the 
importance attached to the accompanying pageant, the 
last five coronations have been postponed for as many as 
eleven, eighteen, fifteen, twelve, and seventeen * months 
respectively after the accession of the sovereign. Another 
cause of this delay, which in the present instance has had 
such regrettable consequences, has been the mistaken 
idea that the formal mourning for the late sovereign 
should not be interrupted by a national act which, if it is 
of importance at all, should be done as soon as possible 
after the king’s accession. Another distinctive feature of 
recent coronations has been the enormous concourse of 
persons, due to greatly increased facilities for travel, 
which has led, among other things, to the effort to crowd 
into the Abbey Church of Westminster many more people 
than it can conveniently hold, and has necessitated the 


* This refers to the date (July) originally fixed for the coronation of 
King Edward VIL. 
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piling up of huge stages and galleries for their accommo- 
dation. It is matter for congratulation that on the present 
occasion unusual care has been exercised in the erection 
of the scaffolding, so as to avoid injury to the fabric of 
the venerable Abbey church and its priceless collection of 
monuments. 

The coronation ceremonies anciently began with a 
great procession, in which the king, preceded by his 
officials, the judges, and the peers of various grades, 
and accompanied by his great officers of state, rode 
bareheaded from the Tower of London through the City 
to his royal palace at Westminster, and thus offered him- 
self to be seen of his people. The last occasion of such a 
procession was at the coronation of Charles II. The next 
day, which was directed to be always either a Sunday or 
some holy-day, the king was arrayed early in the morning 
in special vestments, in view of his anointing, and then 
came down into Westminster Hall. Here he was met by 
all the prelates and nobles of the realm, and lifted by 
them into a lofty seat in the form of a marble chair, 
adorned with cloth of gold, and set upon the King’s Bench. 
Not improbably this was a traditional survival of the 
ancient Teutonic custom of raising the new king on the 
shield; and its discontinuance since 1820 is much to be 
regretted. 

The king having thus been elected and enthroned by 
his peers, awaited the advent of the regalia, which were 
brought in solemn procession by the archbishops and 
bishops and the chapter and quire of Westminster from 


the Abbey church. Another procession was then formed, 


and the king, supported by two bishops, and preceded by 
the bishops and clergy and the nobles of the realm, with 
the regalia borne before him, was conducted from his 
palace to the Abbey church, a silken canopy being carried 
above him by sixteen barons of the Cinque Ports. 

The coronation service, which now began, had for its 
object the confirmation of the elected prince as king. An 
elevated stage having accordingly been prepared in the 


quire of the Abbey church, the king was led up to a throne. 


placed thereon ; and the metropolitan or bishop who was 
to consecrate him addressed the assembled people from 
the four sides of the platform in turn, enquiring their will 


and consent about the king’s consecration.’ The king,. 
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meanwhile, stood up and turned himself about to the 
people addressed, who signified their approval with shouts 
of assent. It was the mistaken import of this acclamation 
that caused the Norman soldiery, at the coronation of 
William the Conqueror, to fire the houses round the 
Abbey. 

The king next took a solemn oath to govern his people 
to the best of his power. In the earliest versions of the 
service this took the form of a threefold promise: (i) to 
keep peace for the Church of God and all Christian 
people; (ii) to repress rapacity and all iniquities to all 
degrees ; and (iii) to exercise equity and mercy in all judg- 
ments. In ‘ Liber Regalis,’ and the later orders, the oath 
takes the form of a series of questions put to the king 
by the archbishop: (i) if he be willing to keep the laws 
and customs of England; (ii) if he will keep peace to the 
Church and people; (iii) if he will cause law, justice, and 
discretion, in mercy and truth, to be executed in all his 
judgments; and (iv) if he will respect and defend the 
privileges of the commonalty. The king was further re- 
quested to respect and defend the privileges of the bishops 
and clergy. The policy adopted by James II towards the 
Church of England led, at the coronation of William 
and Mary, to the recasting of the oath in its present 
form, wherein the king promises (i) to govern his people 
according to the statutes of Parliament; (ii) to cause law 
and justice and mercy to be executed in all judgments; 
and (iii) ‘to maintain the laws of God, the true profession 


-of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion 


established by Law,’ the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government of the Church of England, and the rights 
and privileges of the bishop and clergy. : 

The king having taken the oath, the second part of 
the service was begun. This part contains the very 
essence of the whole ceremonial, the all-important rite 
of anointing. The anointing of the king—as Robert, 
Bishop of Lincoln, explained to Henry III—is not a gift 
wherewith many kings are adorned, but is the sign of the 
privilege of receiving the sevenfold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, whereby the anointing has a sacramental character; 
though the bishop is careful to point out that the privilege 
does not in any way raise the dignity of a king above, 
nor even to the level of a priest, or give him power to’ 
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perform any priestly office. So far back as the reign of 
Edward III it was held as part of the common law of 
England that the king who had been anointed with the 
holy oil was endowed with spiritual jurisdiction ; and the 
learned English canonist, William Lyndwode, in the reign 
of the sixth Henry, asserts that an anointed king is no 
mere layman, but a clerk as well according to some. So 
the anointing has been generally regarded as the means 
by which grace is given to the sovereign to perform the 
duties of his high office, whether they be civil or eccle- 
siastical. Even to-day the anointing is preceded, as of 
old, by the singing of ‘ Veni Creator’ ; and the archbishop 
prays that the king, ‘who by our office and ministry is 
now to be anointed with this oil and consecrated king of 
this realm,’ may be strengthened with the sevenfold gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. | 

The king was anciently anointed with oil on the head 
only, but in later times on the hands and breast also, and 
for some time on the shoulders and the bend of the arms 
as well. The King of England also enjoyed, with the King 
of France, the special privilege of being further anointed 
on the head with the chrisma or cream. This seems to 
have been done at least as early as the coronation of 
Edward II, and was continued down to that of Elizabeth. 
The Stewart kings were anointed with cream only, and 
not with oil. Since the Revolution oil alone seems to 
have been used. As the king was partly disrobed for the 
anointing, a canopy of cloth of gold was held over him 
meanwhile by four Knights of the Garter, a ceremony 
that is still carried on, though it seems to have been for- 
gotten or omitted at the anointing of William and Mary. 
After the anointing, linen gloves were put upon the king’s 
hands, and a linen coif was placed upon his head, there to 
remain until the eighth day; but this edifying ceremony 
has been discontinued for several coronations. 

The third part of the service, which immediately 
followed, consisted of the delivery of the royal ornaments 
and the enthronisation. Owing to the quasi-spiritual 
eharacter which was held to have been conferred upon 
the king by his anointing, the royal ornaments have from 
an early date been of a peculiar character. They included 
all those anciently worn by a deacon, and they also 
closely resembled in other respects those put upon a, bishop 
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at the time of his consecration. There was also, and still 


‘is, a close parallel between the order of the consecration 


of a bishop and the order of the coronation or consecra- 
tion of a king, as may be seen by a comparison of the 
two rites. The colobium sindonis and the supertunica, 
which were first put upon the king, correspond to the alb 
and the tunicle or dalmatic anciently put upon a bishop; 
and the buskins and sandals, which followed, are also 
episcopal ornaments. Formerly the parallel was made 
closer by the investiture with both tunic and dalmatic. 
Next the king’s spurs were put on, and he was girded 


‘with the sword, and then he was invested with the stole 


and the mantle or cope, which was of red silk woven with 
golden eagles in token of the king’s temporal authority 
as Emperor of Britain. The presentation of the spurs 
has now degenerated, and the king’s heels are simply 
touched with them. The crowning followed, and then the 
investiture with the ring ‘of kingly dignity and the seal 
of the Catholic Faith.’ 

While the king’s hands were still free, he divested 
himself of his sword, and proceeding to the altar there 
presented it as an offering to God; but it was immediately 
redeemed by an earl for 100s., and borne naked before 
the king until the end of the service. The gloves, which 
like the ring were an episcopal ornament, were next put 
upon the king; and then there were delivered to him, 
into his right hand the sceptre, as the emblem of kingly 
power, and into his left hand the rod with the dove, the 
symbol of equity and virtue. Having now received all 
the royal ornaments, the king was solemnly enthroned 
by the bishops and nobles. This part of the ceremony 
was concluded by the peers of the realm doing their 
homage and, as they stood round the king, touching his 
crown in token of fealty. 

If the queen was to be anointed and crowned on the 
same day as the king, her coronation followed the homage. 
It was a much shorter ceremony than the coronation of 
the king, and consisted of the introductory prayers, the 
anointing on the head and breast, the investiture with 
the ring, the crowning, and the delivery of the sceptre, to 
which was afterwards added the ivory rod with the dove. 
No special robes were put upon the queen. 

From the very earliest times the coronation service 
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has been incorporated with the Holy Communion office, 
and at first was imbedded in it between the missa catechu- 
menorum and the missa fidelium; but from the twelfth 
century down to the coronation of James II, when there 
was no communion on account of the king being a Roman 
Catholic, the coronation service preceded the other rite, 
At the coronation of William and Mary, when great 
changes were made in the service, the precedent of 
pre-Norman times was unconsciously reverted to and 
has since continued. 

At the end of the service the king exchanged his 
coronation vestments for his robes of state of purple 
velvet, and the crown wherewith he had. been crowned— 
that known as St Edward’s—for his own crown. Thus 
arrayed, and carrying the sceptre and rod, he returned in 
procession to Westminster Hall, where the day’s pro- 
eeedings were concluded with the coronation banquet. 
Like the processions from the hall to the church and 
back, this has been discontinued since 1820. 

It does not appear to be known who was the first 
Christian prince to be anointed and crowned by the 
bishops of the Church; but that the rite was borrowed 
from the practice of the ancient Jewish Church there 
can be little doubt. The imposition of a crown or diadem 
was of course no new thing to western nations ; and, soon 
after the emperors became Christian, their inauguration 
would naturally be accompanied by sacred rites and a 
blessing at the hands of the chief bishop. It is, however, 
uncertain when this custom arose; and there seems to be 
no earlier record of a coronation than that of Leo the 
Great in 457, or of his son Leo II in 474, The next 
recorded instance of episcopal coronation is that of 
Justin I. This emperor was crowned twice: first by the 
Patriarch at Constantinople in 518; and secondly, by 
Pope John II when he visited Constantinople in 525. 
The reign of his successor Justinian was also inaugurated 
by the imposition of hands by the Patriarch Epiphanius; 
and thenceforth the crowning of the emperors by the 
Patriarch became an established rule. 

The earliest recorded instance of the consecration of 
a king at the hands of a bishop in the West is that of a 
British prince, Aidan, who ruled over the Scottish king- 
dom of Dalriada from 574 to 606. An account of it given 
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in Adamnan’s ‘ Life of St Columba’ (521-597), written in 
the seventh century, relates how the saint, in obedience 
to a divine message, ordained (ordinavit) Aidan king at 
Iona, and, laying his hand upon his head, consecrated — 
and blessed him. The statement that Columba ‘ordained’ 
the king is significant; and the laying on of hands is of 
interest in view of the important part it takes in the 
consecration of a bishop. 

The essential part of the consecration of a Christian 
king is of course the anointing. For almost the earliest 
evidence of this we again turn to the English records. 
The form of it in the oldest English version may actually 
be that in use during the episcopate of Egbert, Archbishop 
of York from 732 to 766; and the references to the king 
as ‘the Lord’s anointed’ in the canons of the council held 
at ‘Cealchyth’ in 785, coupled with the record in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that at the same assembly 
Ecgferth, the son of King Offa, was ‘hallowed king’ 
during his father’s lifetime, show that the ceremony 
was an established custom. Moreover, it is important 
to note that the actual word recording Ecgferth’s 
hallowing, ‘to cyninge gehalgod, is also that applied 


throughout the Chronicle to the consecration of a 


bishop, the ceremonial of which included imposition of 
hands, the anointing of the hands and head, delivery of 
the ring and staff, and enthronement. That enthroning 
also followed the consecration of a king is borne out by 
the statement in the Chronicle that in 795 Eardulf, 
King of Northumbria, was ‘ gebletsod and to his cynestole 
ahafen’ by Archbishop Eanbald and three other bishops. 

From England, as will presently be shown, the rite of 
unction seems to have passed into France. The first of 
the Frankish kings of whose sacring there is any credible 
record is King Pepin, who was twice anointed ; first at 
Soissons by the Archbishop of Mentz in 752; and again, 
apparently in 754, by Pope Stephen II at St Denis, together 
with his queen, Bertha, and his sons Charles (afterwards 
Charles the Great) and Carloman. Charles the Great 
is said to have been anointed more than once: first with 
his father in 754; again on the death of Pepin in 768 ; 
and finally, as Emperor of the West, by Pope Leo I 
at Rome on Christmas Day 800. The rite of anointing, 
thus firmly established in the West, appears to have been 
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followed from the time of Charles the Great by the East 
also. 


Let us next consider the different versions of the 
English coronation order, and the changes made in it 
from time to time. The oldest known service for the 
coronation of an English king occurs in manuscripts of 
the ninth century, and is possibly copied from the ponti- 
fical of Egbert, Archbishop of York from 732 to 766. It 
is interpolated after the Gospel in a mass called ‘the mass 
for a king on the day of his hallowing,’ and consists of 
the blessing of the king, the sacring or anointing of the 
king’s head with oil, the delivery of the sceptre and staff, 
and the imposition of the crown or headpiece (galea), 
each with its accompanying blessing, concluding with 
the acclamation of the enthroned king. The seven 
blessings of this service, with the collect, ‘God, who 
providest,’ and the anthem, ‘ Zadok the Priest,’ form the 
basis of most subsequent coronation services. This form 
not improbably originated in England, and was very 
likely used for the consecration of most of our pre-Norman 
kings down to and including Edward the Confessor. 

The second version of the English coronation order is 
found in a number of manuscripts, including several of 
the eleventh century, and may have been the form used 
at the coronations of Harold and William the Conqueror. 
It is entitled ‘Consecratio Regis,’ and precedes the mass 
instead of being interpolated in it. It is the first that 
contains the direction for the procession and the oath; 
it also directs that the king shall be invested with the 
ring and sword, as well as the crown, sceptre, and rod. 
This version is the first which includes an order for the 
consecration of a queen-consort. She is directed to be 
anointed with the oil of holy unction upon the head, as 
is due to her honour; to be adorned with a ring for the 
integrity of her faith ; and to be crowned with a crown 
for the glory of eternity. 

The third version of the coronation order dates from the 
twelfth century. Like the preceding version, it is entitled 
‘Consecratio Regis,’ but differs from it considerably in 
form, though not in substance, no fewer than six of the 
original seven blessings being superseded, and new ones 
introduced. It is the first that contains the recognition 
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or formal election of the king by his people. The anoint- 
ing is extended to the hands, breast, shoulders, and elbows ; 
and the bracelets (armill@) and the mantle (palliwm) are 
added to the ornaments. 

The fourth version of the medieval coronation service 
is that represented in ‘ Liber Regalis,’ a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, now in the custody of the Dean of 
Westminster, which was probably written for use at the 
coronation of Richard II, and perhaps for the king him- 
self, This form, which presents the service in its fullest 
development, appears to have been used first at the 
coronation of Edward II; but the version then followed 
has only short rubrics in place of the more elaborate 
directions of ‘ Liber Regalis.’ It includes practically all 
the preceding form, with a few additional prayers, and, 
what is more interesting, the restoration of five out of the 
six early blessings suppressed in the third version, as well 
as the ancient collect, ‘God, who providest.’ The form in 
‘Liber Regalis’ is preceded by directions for the arrange- 
ment of the Abbey church, the procession from the 
Tower, the proceedings in Westminster Hall, and the 
procession thence to the Abbey church, 

The order of the coronation service in ‘ Liber Regalis’ 
continued in use throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Queen Elizabeth being the last of our sovereigns 
to be anointed and crowned with the old “atin form. 
For the coronation of James I in 1603 ‘Liber Regalis’ 
was literally translated, and it was so used in its new 
English form, and otherwise unaltered, at the coronations 
of Charles I and Charles II. 

The accession of James II in 1685 brought about the 
first serious changes in the English coronation order. 
James himself having become a Roman Catholic, it was 
not possible for him to take part in, or communicate at, 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper by the clergy of the 
Church of England, which has been associated with our 
coronation order from the earliest times. Even for the 
anointing, which he received, it was deemed advisable 
afterwards. to obtain absolution from Rome. The cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion was therefore omitted ; 
and, to conceal the mutilation thus caused in the service, 
Archbishop Sancroft was directed te revise and, shorten 
it, on the ground that it was ioo long. 

Vol. 196.—No. 391. 2a 
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A comparison of the service with that used in 1660 
shows that Sancroft went a good deal further than mere 
revision, many of the prayers being entirely re-written, 
though the change is not at first observable, owing to his 
retention of the opening words of the older forms. 
Sancroft seems also to have greatly disliked the old 
prayers for the blessing of the royal ornaments; he 
accordingly omitted that for the blessing of the ring, and 
converted others into prayers for blessings upon the 
wearer of the ornament. The sequence of forms also 
underwent grave changes. The first part of the service 
remained unaltered; but in the second part the ancient 
prayers that accompanied the consecration of the king 
were moved, with the Litany, away from the blessing of 
the oil and the anointing to an earlier part of the service, 
and reduced in number. The third part was shortened 
by omitting several of the prayers. 

One new feature in the service was the delivery of the 
orb with the ‘imperial robe.’ This innovation can only 
be set down to ignorance on the part of Dr Sancroft. He 
seems to have been unaware that the orb with the cross 
and the sceptre with the cross were interchangeable forms 
of one and the same ornament; the orb with the cross 
being apparently the form of the sceptre which was 
usually delivered to the king after the anointing, while 
the sceptre with the cross was more convenient in form 
for the king to carry in procession when he exchanged 
his vestments and crown at the end of the service. 
Owing to this failure to recognise the identity of the 
two ornaments, King James II departed from the church 
carrying the sceptre with the cross in his right hand, and 
the orb with the cross in his left, that is, the same sym- 
bol in both hands. The error still remains unrectified. 

The accession of William III and Mary II was the 
excuse for further alteration in the coronation order. 
The reasons for this were twofold. In the first place, it 
was felt that the service ought to be so framed that in 
future no Roman Catholic could be crowned King of 
England. In the second place, the fact that the queen 
was not a queen-consort but queen-regnant introduced 
an element into the service that had never before occurred 
in the history of England; consequently all the parts 
peculiar to the consecration and anointing and the crown- 
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ing of the king had to be duplicated for the queen, for 
whom also a second set of the royal ornaments and 
regalia had to be provided. 

The revision of the service was entrusted to the Bishop 
of London, Dr Compton, whose changes were quite as 
considerable as those made by Dr Sancroft in 1685. The 
most important of them were (1) the alteration in the oath 
already mentioned ; (2) the interpolation of the corona- 
tion in the communion service, immediately after the 
creed and sermon, thus unconsciously reverting to the 
precedent of the earliest version of the coronation order ; 
and (3) the omission of all the prayers consecrating the 
king and queen before the anointing, with the exception 
of ‘God, who providest, which retained the place in 
the Litany to which it had been relegated in 1685. 
Other changes were the putting off of the crowning until 
the delivery of all the other ornaments, thus making it 
the climax of the service ; and the-altering of some of the 
prayers. An innovation that followed the crowning was 
the presentation of the Holy Bible to the king and queen ; 
this was perhaps suggested by the corresponding delivery 
of the Bible at the consecration of a bishop. The corona- 
tion service for William and Mary has prefixed to it a 
special order for morning prayer on the day of the 
coronation. In view of the long wait now considered 
necessary between the admission of the congregation and 
the beginning of the coronation service, this very proper 
feature might with advantage be revived. 

Since 1689 the English coronation order has remained 
virtually the same in arrangement, though some verbal 
alterations have been made in the prayers, mostly in 1761. 
The form and order put forth for the coronation of 
their Majesties King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra 
is practically the same as that used in 1831, but the first 
oblation is moved away from the place after the recogni- 
tion, which it has oecupied for nearly six centuries, to the 
offertory, where it takes the place of the second oblation. 
The litany is also shortened, and the ten commandments 
omitted. The ancient collect, ‘O God, who providest,’ 
which has come down to us from the earliest form of the 
coronation service, and has, since 1685, formed part of the 
Litany, is inserted after the collect for purity in the com- 
munion service, in the place of the liturgical collect. The 
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anointing, which, at the coronation of Queen Victoria, was 
on the head only, is now again to be, as formerly, on the 
head, breast, and hands. 


Mention has been made above of the correspondence of 
the coronation offices of the English and Frankish kings, 
In early times it is quite clear that the two services were 
identical; and the seven blessings of our oldest order are 
the same as the ‘Benedictiones super regem noviter 
electum’ to be found in a part of the well-known Leofric 
missal, written in Lotharingia early in the tenth century. 
The second version of the English form has also its parallel 
in an order ‘ad benedicendum regem Francorum’ of the 
tenth century. This is identical throughout, both in form 
and substance, with the English order. It, moreover, con- 
tains strong internal evidence of having been borrowed 
from the English form, as may be seen, for instance, in 
the reference in one prayer to St Gregory as ‘ Anglorum 
apostolicus.’ In the thirteenth century a new form of the 
sacring was brought into France. It closely resembles 
the third version of the English service, even to the super- 
session of the older liturgical forms by new ones. The 
crowning in this French version takes place after, instead 
of, as hitherto, before the delivery of the sceptres. 

The fullest development of the service for the sacring 
of the French kings is contained in the ‘ Coronation Book 
of Charles V,’ written and historiated in 1365, now in the 
British Museum. The manuscript is distinguished by a 
splendid series of thirty-eight illuminations, supple- 
mentary to the rubrics, and forming an almost con- 
tinuous picture of the whole ceremonial.* A comparison 
of the French form with that in the English ‘Liber Regalis’ 
shows that, although the two services differ in arrange- 
ment, they are very similar in matter. 

The French service began on the day before the corona- 
tion with the reception of the king by the archbishop 
and clergy at the west door of the cathedral church of 
Rheims. After praying in the church, the king passed 
the night in the archiepiscopal palace. In the morning 
the bishops of Laon and Beauvais went in procession to 
the palace, and, after a short preliminary service in the 


* In the Bradshaw Society's edition seven of the pictures are reproduced 
in gold and colours, and the whole series is also given in autotype. 
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king’s chamber, conducted him to the church, and there 
presented him to the archbishop. ‘The simple preparing 
of the oil and cream for the anointing by the sacrist of 
Westminster, in the English rite, was represented in 
France by a more elaborate ceremony. The holy ampul 
was at this point brought in by the monks of St Remy in 


procession, with crosses and lights, the sacred relic itself 


being carried by the abbot under a silken canopy borne 
up by four monks in albs. It was then met by the arch- 
bishop and bishops, and solemnly brought to the altar. 
In the fifteenth century the abbot of St Remy, mounted 
on a white palfrey, rode up the cathedral church to the 
quire door carrying the ampul. The archbishop having 
administered the oath to the king, the ‘Te Deum’ was 
sung instead of the ‘Veni Creator’ of the English rite; 
and then the king was stripped of his outer robe for the 
anointing, leaving him arrayed in a red silk tunic and 
shirt, with the necessary slits for the unction. The 
buskins were then put on him by the Great Chamberlain, 
and the spurs by the Duke of Burgundy. Next the king 
was girded by the archbishop with the sword, which was 
immediately ungirded and unsheathed, and delivered into 
the king’s hand. It was then offered by the king at the 
altar, but was forthwith returned to him by the arch- 
bishop, and given to the Marshal of France to carry until 
the end of the service. The archbishop having prepared 
the cream by mixing with it, on a paten, a particle of the 
sacred oil taken out of the holy ampul with a golden 
needle, the litany was sung; and then the archbishop 
proceeded to anoint the king, on the head, breast, between 
the shoulders, and in the bows of the arms, ‘ Unxerunt 
Salomonem’ being sung meanwhile. The king received 
the unction kneeling. The openings of the shirt and 
tunic having been closed, the Great Chamberlain invested 
the king with the royal tunic and mantle of blue, woven 
with golden fleurs de lis. The king was then anointed on 
the hands; and the archbishop, having blessed the gloves 
and sprinkled them with holy water, put them on the 
king. The delivery of the ring, the sceptre, and the rod 
followed ; and then the king received the crown kneeling. 
Finally, the king was led by the archbishop and the 
nobles to his throne, which was set up on a lofty stage 
in the middle of the quire, and there enthroned. 

Vol. 196.—No. 391, 2B 
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The coronation of the queen closely resembled that in 
the English order; but the crowning, as in the case of the 
king, took place after the delivery of the sceptre and rod, 
and the anointing was done with a golden style. 

At the mass which followed, the king and queen laid 
aside their crowns during the singing of the Gospel. The 
king and queen did not communicate until the mass was 
ended ; they then received the sacrament in both kinds, 
the king first kissing the archbishop’s hand. The service 
concluded with the blessing of the Oriflamme. 

The form and order of the service as given in the 
‘ Coronation Book of Charles V ’ continued to be that under 
which all succeeding kings of France were crowned, with 
only afew slight alterations, such as the addition, in 1484, 
of an anthem when the holy ampul was brought into the 
cathedral church. 

To return once more to the English rite. It will be 
seen, as Mr Legg has pointed out, that the significance of 
the coronation has not really varied to any great degree 
during the whole length of the history of that service. 
Throughout the medieval period the idea of its likeness 
to the consecration of a bishop continued ; but the changes 
of the seventeenth century suggest that by that time this 
likeness had been forgotten, though the structure of the 
service continued to show it. It was this likeness to an 
episcopal consecration, with its accompanying unction, 
which formerly gave to the anointing of the king its pre- 
eminent position. Since the disappearance of the unction 
from the ordinal or consecration service for English 
bishops, the royal anointing has decreased in import- 
ance; and the alterations of 1685 show that the crowning 
had then come to be regarded as the central act of the 
service, a fact emphasised in 1689 and since by the de- 
livery of the crown after all the other ornaments. 

It is much to be hoped that the recent issue of so 
much instructive literature on the subject will lead in 
future to a better appreciation of the meaning of the 
coronation service and its bearing upon the history of 
England. 
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